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BROADWAY. 


‘ALIVE WITH THE TREAD OF FEET.” 


HE sunlight falls from the fair blue sky 
On buildings stately and grand and high, 
Whose distant roofs seem to touch the clouds 
That gaze below on the passing crowds. 
Hung with laces and lawns so fine, 
With silks and satins that shimmer and shine, 
Shawls of Cashmere, and robes of wool 
Wondrously woven, crowded full 
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Are the polished windows with all things rare, 

From the costly cloth made of camel’s-hair 

To the plumes of the ostrich white as snow, 

And the silky down of the marabon: 
Purple clusters from Spanish vines ; 
Tropical fruits and luscious wines ; 

Jewels that sparkle, of every kind :-— 

Luminous pearls that the divers find 

Down in the depths of the sea so blue, 

Scintillant diamonds like drops of dew, 

Wine-dark rubies and emeralds fine, 

Milky opals that gleam and shine 

Like sullen fires through a pallid mist, 

With the carven onyx and amethyst. 


Tis four o’clock, and the crowded street 
Is all alive with the tread of feet; 
Hither they come and thither they go, 
Like a mighty river they ebb and flow, 
With a rushing sound as of falling rain, 
Or of wind that ripples the grassy plain. 
The old and the young, the sad and the gay 
Jostle each other on bright Broadway. 
Hard-featured men with sinister faces, 

Women adorned with jewels and laces, 

There are men with beards and men who have none 
Every condition under the sun :— 

The man of fashion and indolent ease, 

The sun-browned sailor from over the seas, 

The cold, proud lady of stately mien, 

The child who is sweeping the cross-way clean, 
The whiskered fop with the vacuous stare, 

The gambler standing outside his lair, 

Innocent girlhood in contact with Shame 

That purity shudders to think of or name :— 
Hither they come and thither they go, 

Like a mighty river they ebb and flow, 

With a rushing sound as of falling rain, 

Or of wind that ripples the grassy plain. 


Hark! down the street there is something coming, 
A mingling of fifes and noisy drumming ; 

With gleam of sabre and bayonet bright 

That, glancing, flash in the warm sun’s light; 
Nearer they come with soldierly tread, 

And the calm blue heavens high overhead 

Ring with the shout of the clamorous throng, 
As each solid column is marched along. 

In her elegant carriage, dressed with care, 

Sits the haughty Madame Millionaire. 

A queen she looks as she rides in state, 

And the strong-limbed horses seem elate 

With the thought of the lady, fine and gay, 
Who rides behind them on bright Broadway. 
With their iron-clad hoofs the stones they spurn; 
The folks,on the sidewalk gaze, and turn 

To gaze again as she passes by— 

When lo! on the air breaks a piercing cry, 








“DOWN THE STREET THERE iS SOMETHING OOMING,” | “SITS A WOMAN, POORLY CLAD AND THIN." 


And some one lifts from the cold, hard stones 
A shapeless bundle of broken bones, 

And they bear it off in a jolting cart, 

*Mid the noise and din of the busy mart.— 
On the pavement yonder, cold and bare, 

At the further corner, over there 

By the marble building lofty and grand, 
Around whose windows the people stand 

And stare at the costly show within, 

Sits a woman, poorly clad and thin, 

With hand outstretched and a pleading face 
So wan and wasted that you may trace 

Each separate bone through the shriveled skin, 
And count them all from the brow to the chin. 


Two hours have passed—from factories grim, 
With windows smoky, dusty, and dim, 
Through whose crusted panes the sunshine falls 
On the grimy floors and the blackened walls, 
Comes a sudden current of human life— 
Mother and daughter, sister and wife— 

Glad to escape from the heated rooms, 

The whirring spindles and noisy looms, 

From the squalid, narrow, and gloomy streets 
Which the light of heaven but seldom greets, 











““OOMES A SUDVEN OURRENT OF HUMAN LIFE." | “THE LIGHTS ARE LIT IN DWELLING AND STORE.” 


From the fetid air they have breathed all day, 
To the life and vigor of bright Broadway ; 
And on they pass with the hurrying crowd, 
While swells the murmur prolonged and loud. 


The lights are lit in dwelling and store; 

In countless numbers, score upon score 

Of those that crowded the brilliant mart 

Are gone to their homes in the city’s heart ; 
Yet the throng in the street seems hardly less 
In the crush and tumult, hurry and press. 


One! two! three! four! 
Over the roofs of the city pour 
The hollow notes of the deep-mouthed bells, 
Louder and louder the chorus swells; 
The engines rattle adown the street; 
The pavement rings to the tread of feet ; 
The air is wild with the hoarse, loud cry 
Of the panting firemen hurrying by. 


Ten has sounded—that stroke is the last; 
Painted shadows go flitting past, 

The stages pause on their upward way, 
To wait for those who are in at the play. 
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They are coming now, like a gath’ring tide, 
From the glare and heat to the world outside. 
And the women seem, in their evening dresses, 
Made expressly for love’s caresses. 

Like a lovely vision they pass, and soon 

Their voices sound in the gay saloon. 





Tis the dead of night, and silent and dark 
Are the shadowy trees in the gloomy park. 
And silent, too, is the beautiful street, 

Save the watchman pacing his lonely beat. 
The bundle of bones on the hospital bed 
Moans, and tosses its restless head ; 

While the haughty Madame Millionaire 

In her chamber, where the indolent air 

Is heavy with perfume from fragrant urns, 
And the waxen taper drowsily burns, 
With the sumptuous curtains closely drawn, 
Sleeps on her pillow of snowy lawn. 


The hours go by, and the pale, wan light 
Comes like a ghost to startle the night; 
Far up on the buildings so grand and high, 
That rear their forms to the morning sky, 
On shaft and column and cornice bold 

God writes his love in letters of gold. 





“FROM THE GLARE AND HEAT TO THE WORLD OUTSIDE.” | “THE WATCHMAN PACING HIS LONELY BEAT.” 
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A LONELY BIDE, 


A DANGEROUS JOURNEY enough to be pleasant, and deliciously odorous 


with the herbage of the mountains. Already 
IN TWO PARTS—PART IL the deer began to leave their coverts among the 
§ I struck into the trail and out into the | shrubbery on the hill-sides, and numerous bands 
broad valley of the Salinas a sense of free-| of them stood gazing at me as I passed, their 
dom relieved me in some degree of the gloom | antlers erect, their beautiful forms motionless, 
inspired by the last words of this strangely un- as if hewn from the solid rock, but manifesting 
fortunate man. The stars were shining bright- | more curiosity than fear. Thousands of rabbits 
ly overhead, but the moon had gone down some frisked about in the open glades, and innumera- 
time previously. It was just light enough to see | ble flocks of quail flitted from bush to bush. 
the way. A small white object lying in the trail | The field-larks and doves made the air musical 
caused the mule to start. In the excitement with their joyous hymns of praise to the rising 
of my escape I had forgotten about the papers. | sun; the busy hum of bees rose among the wild 
Here they were, all safe. I had no doubt they | flowers by the way-side; all nature seemed to 
had been thus disposed of by the ruffian Jack, | awake from its repose smiling with a celestial 
during the previous evening when he took occa-| joy. In no other country upon earth have I 
sion to absent himself from the camp. I quick- | seen such mornings as in the interior of Califor- 
ly dismounted and placed the package securely | nia—so clear, bright, and sparkling—so rich and 
in the leg of one of my bocts, then pushed on | glowing in atmospheric tints—so teeming with 
with all speed to reach a turning-point of the | unbounded opulence in all that gives vigor, 
mountains some distance ahead, in order to be | health, and beauty to animated nature, and in- 
out of sight by the dawn of day, which could not spiration,to the higher faculties of man. There 
be far off. In about an hour I had gained this | is a redundancy of richness in the earth, air, 
point, and at the same time the first faint streaks | and light unknown even in that land of fascitia- 
ef the coming day began to appear in the east-| tion which is said to possess “the fatal gift of 
ern sky. The air was peculiarly balmy—cool | beauty.” 








hung over my late encampment, such a morning 
- was inexpressibly lovely. Every breath of air 
—every sound that broke upon the listening ear 
every thought of the vast wild plains and tow- 
ring mountains that swept around me in the 
immeasurable distance—ins»ired vague and un- 
utterable sensations of pleasure and pain—pleas- 
ure that I was free and capable of enjoying such 
exquisite physical and mental luxuries; pain 
that here, on God’s own footstool, 
‘All but the spirit of man was divine.” 
As the sun rose, and spread over mountain and 


Contrasted with the dark spirit of crime that | 
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whitish and barren aspect. ‘The scene was no 
longer enlivened by bands of deer and smaller 
game, such as I had seen in the morning; the 
birds had also disappeared; not a living thing 
was in sight save a few buzzards hovering in the 
air over the bleached and sterile hills, and ocea- 
sionally a coyote or wild-cat skulRing stealthily 
across the trail. Toward noon the earth became 
like a fiery furnace. The air was scorching. 
In the narrow passages, where the hills converged 


| into a focus, cutting off every current of air, the 
| refraction of the sun’s rays was absolutely ter- 


valley a drapery of glowing light, giving prom- | 


ise of continued life to the birds of the air and 


sadness how man—made after God's own image, 
the most perfect of his works, gifted with reason 
and intelligence—should so strangely turn aside 
from the teachings of his Maker, and cast away 
the pure enjoyments so bountifully spread before 
him. Was it possible that a single created be- 
ing, however steeped in crime, could be insensi- 
ble to the soothing and humanizing influences 
f such a scene ? 

The unhappy fate of the poor fellow to whom 
I was so deeply indebted haunted me. He, at 
least, must have felt the better promptings of his 
inner nature amidst these beautiful works of a 
beneficent Creator. Surely such a man could 
never be utterly lost. 
in his character that must, some time or other, 
assert their supremacy, Honorable even in his 
degradation, he scorned to turn traitor to men 
whom he despised. His was not a nature form- 
ed for cruel and crafty deeds. Frank, manly, 


and ingenuous in his whole bearing, there was | 


evidence of innate nobility in his misguided 
sense of honor, and a manifest scorn of decep- 
tion in his wild outbursts of passion. What 
could have driven him to this career of crime? 
What Satanic power was that by which he was 
enthralled? I could not believe that he was 
voluntarily bad. That single outburst of emo- 
tion as he spoke of his mother would have re- 
Jeemed him had he been the worst of criminals. 
A career of dissipation must have brought him 
to this. He was evidently compromised, but to 
what extent? Some painful mystery hung over 
his connection with these bad men—I could not 
fathom it. The more I reflected upon all I had 
seen and heard, the more profound became my 
sympathy; nor is it an affectation of generosity 
to say that I would have sacrificed much to have 
saved him. Yet this man’s case was not an un- 
common one in California. 
there, even at that early period, and there are 
still many, who, with the noblest attributes that 
adorn human nature, have become castaways. 
As the day advanced a marked change became 
perceptible in the character of the country. Pass- 
ing out from the valley of the Salinas to the 
right, the trail entered a series of smaller val- 
leys, winding from one to another through a suc- 
cession of narrow cafions between low, gravelly 


hills, destitute of shrubbery, and of a peculiarly | the trail. 


rific. It seemed as if my very clothing must 
crisp into tinder and drop from my body. The 


| skin peeled from my face and hands; a thick 
the beasts of the field, I could not but think with 


| 


There were noble traits | 
twelve or fifteen miles. 


There were many | 


woolen hat was insufficient to keep the fierce 
and seething heat from my head, and I some- 
times feared I would be smitten to the earth. 
Not knowing the water-holes, or rather having 
no time to look for them, I was parched with an 
intolerable thirst. On every eminence I turned 
to look back, but nothing was in sight save the 
dreary waste of barren hills that lay behind. 

Toward evening, having stopped only a few 
minutes at a pool of water, my mule began to 
lag again. I had no spurs, and it was utterly 
in vain that I urged him on by kicks and blows. 
His greatest speed was a slow trot, and to keep 
that up for a few hundred yards at a time re- 
quired my utmost efforts. By sundown I esti- 
mated that the distance to San Miguel must be 
It was a very unpleas- 
ant position to be in—pursued, as I had every 
reason to suppose, by men who would not hesi- 
tate to take my life, yet unable to accelerate the 
speed of my animal. All I could do was to con- 
tinue beating him. / 

The country became still more lonesome and 
desolate as I advanced. The chances of being 
overtaken momentarily increased. My anxiety 
to reach San Miguel caused me to forget all the 
sufferings of fatigue and thirst, and strain every 
nerve to get my mule over the ground. But the 
greater the effort the slower he traveled. It 
was true, I had a pistol and could make some 
defense. Yet the chances were greatly against 
me. Unskilled in this sort of warfare, an in- 
different rider, unacquainted with the trails by 
which I might be cut off and surprised, it seem- 
ed indeed a very hopeless case, should such an 
emergency arise. Besides, it would be very lit- 
tle satisfaction to shoot one, or even two men, 
against whom I felt no enmity, and whose lives 
were worth nothing to me; and still less to get 
killed myself. The truth is, I had a particular 
relish for life; others were interested in it as 
well as myself, and I did not feel disposed to 
risk it unnecessarily. 

The sun went down at last, and the soft shad- 
ows of night began to soften the asperities of 
the scene. I rode on, never once relaxing my 
efforts to get a little more speed out of my mule. 
The moon rose, and innumerable stars twinkled 
in the sky. The air became delightfully balmy. 
Long shadows of rocks and trees swept across 
Mystic forms seemed to flit through 
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the dim distance, or stand like ghostly sentinels | 


along the way-side. (Often I fancied I could see 
men on horseback stationed under the overhang- 
ing rocks, and detect the glitter of their arms in 
the moonlight. Stumps of trees riven by the 
storms of winter loomed up among the rocks 
like grim spectres; the very bushes assumed 
fantastic forms, and waved their long arms in 
gestures of warning. The howling of innumer- 
able coyotes and the hooting of the night-owls 
had a singularly weird effect in the stillness of 
the night. 

It must have been nearly ten o’clock when 
my mule suddenly stopped, turned around, and 
set up that peculiar nickering bray by which 
these animals hail the approach of strangers. 
As soon as he ceased his unwelcome noise I 
listened, and distinctly heard the clatter of 
hoofs in the road, about half a mile in the rear. 
That my pursuers were rapidly approaching 
there was now very little doubt. It was useless 
to attempt to reach San Miguel, which must be 
still four or five miles distant. I had no time, 
and resolved at once to make for a little grove 
some three or four hundred yards to the right. 
As I approached the nearest trees I was re- 
joiced to see something like a fence. A little 
farther on was a gray object with a distinct out- 
line. It must be ahouse. There was no light ; 
but I soon discovered that I was within fifty 
yards of a small adobe building. My mule now 
pricked up his ears, snuffed the air wildly, and 
absolutely refused to move a step nearer. I dis- 
mounted and tried to drag him toward the door. 
His terror seemed unconquerable. With start- 
ing eyes and a wild blowing sound from his nos- 
trils, he broke away and dashed out into the 
plain. I speedily lost sight of him. 

This time I had taken the precaution to se- 
cure my papers and pistol on my person. The 
mule had taken the direction of San Miguel, 
but even should I be unable to recover him the 
loss would not be so great as before. However, 
it was no time to calculate losses. The clatter 
of hoofs grew nearer and nearer, and soon the 
advancing forms of two mounted men became 
distinctly visible in the moonlight. There was 
no alternative but to seek security in the old 
adobe. I ran for the door and pushed it open. 
The house was evidently untenanted. 


echo from the bare walls. 
have caught sight of me as they approached. 
could hear their imprecations as they tried to 
force their animals up to the door. One of the 
party—the Colonel, whose voice I had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing, said : 

‘* Blast the fellow! what did he come here for?” 

The other answered with an oath and a brutal 
laugh, 

**We'’ve got him holed, any how! 
take long to root him out.” 

They then dismounted and proceeded to tie 
their horses to the nearest tree. I could hear 
them talk as they receded, but could not make 
out what they said. 


It won't 
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No an- |} 
swer was made to my summons save a mocking | 
My pursuers must | 


I} 


nae . eens 

While this was going on I had closed the 
| door and was looking for some bolt or fastening 
| when I heard the low fierce growl of some api. 
mal. There was no time to conjecture what jt 
was—the next moment a furry skin brushed past 
and the animal sprang through an opening in 
the wall. 

A wooden bar was all I could find; but the 
iron fastening had been broken, and the onl; 
way of securing the door was to brace the ba: 
against it in a diagonal position. The floor was 
of rough hard clay, and served in some sort t 
prevent the brace from slipping. <A few mo. 
ments of painful anxiety passed. I had drawn 
my revolver, and stood close against the inne 
wall, prepared to fire upon the first man that 
j}entered. Presently the two men returned, ap- 
proaching stealthily along the wall, so as t 
avoid coming in range of the door. The sharp, 
hard voice of the Colonel first broke the silence. 

**Come,” said he, “open the door! You 
can’t help yourself now! It is all up with you, 
my fine fellow!” 

I knew the villains wanted to find my posi- 
tion, and made no answer. 

**You may as well come out at once, 
the Colonel; ‘‘you have no chance! There is 
nobody here to stand by you as there was last 
night. Your friend is keeping camp with a bull- 
et through his head and a gash in his throat!” 

Pressed as I was this news shocked me be- 
yond measure. The unfortunate man who ha 
befriended me had paid the penalty of his lif 
| for his kindness! 

**Out with you!” roared the Colonel, fierce- 
| ly—*‘ or we'll burst the door down! Come, b 
quick !” 

Another pause. I heard a low whispering, 
and stood with breathless anxiety with my fin- 
ger upon the trigger of my pistol. In that 
brief period it was wonderful how many thoughts 
flashed through my mind. I knew nothing of 
the construction of the house, had no time even 
to look around and see if there was any back 
entrance. A faint light through one small win- 
dow-hole in front, within three feet of the door, 
was all I could discern. Every nerve was strained 
to its utmost tension. My sense of hearing was 
painfully acute. The low whispering of the tw« 
ruffians, the faint jingling of their spurs, the 
very creaking of their boots, as they stealthily 
moved, was fearfully audible. With an almost 
absolute certainty of death, without the re- 
motest hope of relief, it was strange how my 
| thoughts wandered back upon the past; how 
| the peaceful fireside of home was pictured to m; 
pod ys how vividly I saw the beloved faces of 


” said 





| 





| kindred and friends; how all that were dear t: 
me seemed to sympathize in my unhappy fate 
Yet it was impossible to realize that my time 


|had come. The whole thing—the camp, th: 
dark, murderous faces, the chase, the blockad 
—resembled rather some horrible fantasy than 
ithe dread truth. Strange, too, that I should 
| have noticed something even grotesque in my 
situation; run into a hole, as the ruffian Jack 
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had said, like a coyote ora badger. Five min- 
utes—it seemed a long time—must have passed 
in this way, when I became conscious of a grad- 
ual darkening in the room. A low, heavy breath- 
ing attracted my attention. I looked in the 
direction of the window and thought I could de- 


tect something moving; but the darkness was so | 


impenetrable that it might be the result of im- 
agination. Should I fire and miss my mark, 
the flash would reveal my position and be cer- 


tain destruction. The dark mass again moved, 


I could distinctly hear the respiration. It must 


be one of the men trying to get in through the | 


small window-hole. I raised my pistol, took 
dead aim as near as possible upon the centre of 


the object, and fired. The fall of a heavy body | 


outside, a groan, an imprecation, was all I could 
hear, when a tremendous effort was made to 


foree the door, and two shots were fired through | 


it in quick succession. The wood was massive 


borne it frof&i its hinges or shattered it to frag- 
ments. 

‘* Hold on, Jack!” said the wounded man in 
a low voice; ‘‘come here, quick! The infernal 
fool has shot me through the shoulder! I’m 
bleeding badly.” 

The ruffian dropped his bar, as I judged by 
the sound, and turned to drag his leader out of 
range of the door. Now was the time for a 
bold move. Hitherto I had acted on the defens- 
ive; but every thing depended on following up 
the advantage. Removing the brace from the 
door, I made an opening sufficient to get a 
glimpse of the two men. The stout fellow, 
Jack, was stooping down dragging the other to- 
ward the corner of the house. I fired again. 
The ball was too low; it missed his body but 
must have shattered his wrist; for with a horri- 
ble oath he dropped his burden, and staggered 
back a few paces writhing with pain, his hand 


but much decayed ; and I saw that it was rapid-| covered with blood. Before I could get an- 
ly giving way before the furious assaults that | other shot he darted behind the house. At the 


were made upon it from the outside, evidently | 
with a heavy piece of timber. Another lunge | 
or two of this powerful battering-ram must have | 


same time the Colonel rose on his knee, turned 
quickly, and fired. The ball whizzed by my 
head and struck the door. While I was trying 
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to get a shot at him in return, he jumped to his 
fect and staggered out of range. I thought it 
best now to rest satisfied with my success so far, 
and again retired to my position behind the 
door. 


For the next ten or fifteen minutes I could | 


hear, from time to time, the smothered impreca- 


tions of the wounded ruffians, but after this there | 


was a dead silence. I heard nothing more. 
They had either gone or were lying in wait near 
by, supposing I would come out. This uncer- 
tainty caused me considerable anxiety, for I 
dared not abandon my gloomy retreat. Two or 


three hours must have passed in this way, dur- | 


ing which I was constantly on the guard; but 
not the slightest indication of the presence of 
the enemy was perceptible. 

Two nights had nearly passed, during which 
I had not closed my eyes in sleep. The per- 
petual strain of mind and the fatigue of tray- 
el were beginning to tell. I felt faint and 
drowsy. During the whole terrible ordeal of 
this night I had not dared to sit down. But 
now my legs refused to support me any longer. 
I groped my way toward a corner of the room 
to lie down. Some soft mass on the ground 
caused me to stumble. I threw out my hands 
and fell. What was it that sent such a thrill 
of horror through every fibre? A dead body 
lay in my embrace—cold, mutilated, and clotted 
with blood! 

It has been my fortune, during a long career 
of travel in foreign lands, to see death in many 
forms. Ido not profess to be exempt from the 
weakness common to most men—a natural dread 
of that undiscovered region toward which we are 
all traveling. 
pugnance to the presence of dead men. 
are they, after all, but inanimate clay? 


What 
The 


living are to be feared—-not the dead, who sleep | 


the sleep that knows no waking. Not this—not 
the sudden contact with a corpse ;# not simply 
the cold and blood-clotted face over which I 
passed my hand was it that caused me to recoil 
with such a thrill of horror. It was the solu- 
tion of a dread mystery. There, in a pool of 
clotted gore, lay the corpse of a murdered man. 
No need was there to conjecture who were his 
murderers. 

I rose up, thoroughly aroused from my drowsi- 
ness. It was probable others had shared the 
fate of this man. If so, their bodies must be 
near at hand. I was afraid to open the door to 


let in the light, for, bad as it was to be shut up | 
in a dark room with the victim or victims of a | 


cruel murder, it was worse to incur the risk of a 
similar fate by exposing myself. After some- 
what recovering my composure I groped about, 
and soon discovered that three other bodies were 
lying in the room: one on a bed—a woman with 
her throat cut from ear to ear—and two smaller 
bodies on the floor near by—children perhaps 
eight or ten years old, but so mutilated that it 
was difficult to tell whatthey were. Their limbs 
were almost denuded of flesh, and their faces 
and bodies were torn into shapeless masses. 


But I never had any peculiar re- | 
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This must have been the finishing work of the 
animal—a coyote no doubt—that had startled 
me with a growl, and broken through the win- 
dow after I had first closed the door. I could 
also now account for the strange manner in which 
the mule had snuffed the air, and his unconquer- 
able terror in approaching the house. 

Only a few articles of furniture were in the 
room—a bed, two or three broken stools, a fry- 
ing-pan, coffee-pot, and a few other cooking uten. 
sils, thrown in a heap near the fire-place. Ther 
was no other room; nor was there any back en- 
trance, as I had at first apprehended. 

It was a gloomy place enough to spend a nig] 
in; but there was no help for it. I certain] 
had less fear of the dead than of the living. It 
could not be over two or three hours till morn- 
ing; and it was not likely the two men, who 
| were seeking my life, would lurk about the prem- 

ises much longer, if they had not long since 
| taken their departure, which seemed the most 
probable. 
I knelt down and commended my soul to God; 
|then stretched myself across the brace against 
| the door, and, despite the presence of death, fell 
fast asleep. It was broad daylight when I 
awoke. The sun’s earliest rays were pouring 
|} into the room through the little window and th: 
cracks of the door. A ghastly spectacle was re- 
vealed—a ghastly array of room-mates lying stiff 
and stark before me. 
From the general appearance of the dead bod- 
ies I judged them to be an emigrant family from 
}some of the Western States. They had prob- 
ably taken up a temporary residence in the old 
| adobe hut after crossing the plains by the South- 
ern route, and must have had money or property 
|; of some kind to have inspired the cupidity of 
| their murderers. The man Was apparently fifty 
years of age; his skull was split completely 
}open, and his brains scattered out upon the 
}earthen floor. The woman was doubtiess his 
| wife. Her clothes were torn partly from her 
body, and her head was cut nearly off from her 
shoulders ; besides which her skull was fractured 
| with some dull instrument, and several ghastly 
| wounds disfigured her person. The bed-clothes 
were saturated with blood, now clotted by the 
| parching heat. The two children had evidently 
| been cut down by the blows of an axe. ‘Their 
|heads were literally shattered to fragments. 
| What the murderers had failed to accomplish 
|in mutilating the bodies had been completed 
by some ravenous beast of prey—the same, no 
doubt, already mentioned. 

I saw no occasion to prolong my stay. It was 
hardly probable the Colonel and Jack, wounded 
as they were, would renew their attack. They 
must have made their way back to camp, or at 
least retired to some part of the country where 
they would incur less risk of capture. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning as I left 
the house and turned toward San Miguel. The 
contrast between the peaceful scene before me 
and the horrible sight I had just witnessed was 
| exceedingly impressive. The mellow light of 
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the early sun on the mountains; the winding | 
streams fringed with shrubbery ; the rich, gold- | 
en hue of the valley; the cattle grazing quietly 

in the low meadows bordering on the Salinas | 
River; the singing of the birds in the oak groves, 

were indescribably refreshing to a fevered mind, | 
and filled my heart with thankfulness that I was 

spared to enjoy them once more, Yet I could 

not but think of what I had witnessed in the 

adobe hut—a whole family cut down by the 

ruthless hands of murderers who might still be | 
lurking behind the bushes on the wayside. Their 

dreadful crime haunted the scene, and its ex- | 
quisite repose seemed almost a cruel mockery. 

De Quincey somewhere remarks that he never | 
experienced such profound sensations of sadness | 
as on a bright summer day, when the very lux- 

uriance and maturity of outer life, and the full- 

ness of sunshine that filled the visible world, | 
made the desolation and the darkness within the | 
more oppressive. I could now well understand | 
the feeling; and though grief had but little part 

in it, beyond a natural regret for the unhappy 
fate of the murdered family, still it was sad to | 
feel the contrast between the purity and beauty 

of God’s creation and the willful wickedness of | 
man. 

I had not lost the strong instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, which, so far at least, through the kind 
aid of Providence, had enabled me to preserve 
my life; and in my lonely walk toward San | 
Miguel I was careful to keep in the open valley, | 
and avoid, as mach as possible, coming within | 
range of the rocks and bushes. In about an | 
hour I saw the red tile roofs and motley collec- 


tion of ruinous old buildings that comprised the 
former missionary station of San Miguel. A 
gang of lean, wolfish dogs ran out to meet me 
as I approached, and it was not without diffi- 
culty that I could keep them off without resort- 
ing to my revolver, which was an alternative 
that might produce a bad impression where I 
most hoped to meet with a friendly reception. 
As I approached the main buildings I was struck 
with the singularly wild and desolate aspect of 
the place. Nota living being was in sight. The 
carcass of a dead ox lay in front of the door, 
upon which a voracious brood of buzzards were 
feeding; and a coyote sat howling on an emi- 
nence a little beyond. I walked into a dark, 
dirty room, and called out, in what little Span- 
ish I knew, for the man of the house. ‘* Quien 
es?” demanded a gruff voice. I looked in a 
corner, and saw a filthy-looking object, wrapped 
in a poncho, sitting lazily on a bed. By his 
uncouth mamner and forbidding appearance I 
judged him to be the vaquero in charge of the 
place, in which I was not mistaken. With con- 
siderable difficulty I made him comprehend that 
I had lost my mule, and supposed it had strayed 
to San Miguel. 

** Quien sabe?” said the fellow, indifferently. 

Could he not find it? I would be willing to 
reward him. I would give him the blankets. 
I was an Oficial, and was on my way to San 
Luis Obispo. To each of these propositions the 
man returned a stupid and yawning answer, 
** Quien sabe—who knows?” 

Finding nothing to be gained on that point I 
asked him for something to eat, for I was well- 
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nigh famished with hunger. He pointed lazily 
to a string of jerked beef strung across the rafters. 
It required but little time to select a few dry 
pieces, and while I was eating them the fellow 
asked me if I had any tobacco. I handed him 
a plug, which speedily produced a good effect, 
for he got up and passed me a plate of cold tor- 
tillas. When I had somewhat satisfied the crav- 
ings of hunger, I asked him, in my broken Span- 
ish, if he had heard of the murder—five persons 
killed in an old adobe house near by. ‘‘ Quien 
sabe?” said he, in the same indifferent tone. 
“* Muchos malhos hombres aqui.” This was all 
he knew, or professed to know, of the murder. 

“* Amigo,” said I, ‘* if you'll get my mule and 
bring him here, I'll give you this watch.” 

He took the watch and examined it carefully, 
handed it back, and remarked as before, ‘* Quien 
sabe ?” 
to quicken his perceptive faculties to this extent 
that he got up from the bed, put on his spurs, 
took a riata from a peg on the wall, and walked 
out, leaving me to entertain myself as I thought 
proper during his absence. 

Having finished a substantial repast of jerked 
beef and tortillas, I went out and rambled about 
among the ruins for nearly anhour. A few lazy 


SPANISH CABALLERO. 


The glitter of the gold, however, seemed | 


and thriftless Indians, lying in the sun here and 
| there, were all the inhabitants of the place | 
| could see. This ranch must have been a very 
| desirable residence in former times. The clj- 
mate is charming, except that it was a littl 
| warm in summer, and the cattle ranges are rich. 
| ly clothed with grass and very extensive. 
In about an hour my friend the vaquero cam¢ 
| back, mounted on a Broncho or wild horse, lead. 
|ing after him my mule, with the pack un- 
|changed. From what I could understand hy 
| had found the mule entangled by the bridle in 
| the bushes, some three miles on the trail toward 
| San Luis. According to promise, I handed him 
|my watch. He took it and examined it again, 
then handed it back without saying a word. 

“* Amigo,” said I, ‘*the watch is yours. | 
promised it to you if you found my mule.” 

To this he merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Won't you take it? I have no money.” 

** No, Sefior,” said he, at length, with a some- 
what haughty air, ‘‘I am a Spanish gentle- 
man.” 

**Oh, I beg your pardon. Will you do me 
| the favor, then, to accept a plug of tobacco?” 

I opened my pack and handed him a larg 
| plug of the finest pressed Cavendish. 

*¢ Mil gracias !” said 
the Spanish gentleman, 
smiling affably, 
making a condescend- 
ing inclination of th 
head. ‘That suits m 
better. A watch is bad 
property here. Idon’'t 
want to be killed yet a 
while.” 

Here was a hint of 
his reason for declining 
the proffered reward. 
But he did it 
grandly; and I 
quite willing to accord 
to him the title of Sefior 
Caballero to which he 
aspired, though he cer- 
tainly looked as unlike 
the Caballeros described 
by the learned Fray 
Antonio Agapida, who 
went out to make war 
upon tlfe Moors of 





and 


very 
was 


ot 
Granada, as one dis- 
tinguished individual 
can look unlike an- 
other. 

There was ample rea- 
son why I should regard 
my mule with dissatis- 
faction. All my mis- 
fortunes, far, had 
arisen from his defective 
physical and mental or- 
ganization (if I may use 
the term in reference to 
such an animal); but 
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the fact is, it has been my fate, as far back as I can 
recollect, to have the worst stock in the country 
foisted upon me. Never yet, uptothis hour, have 
[ succeeded in purchasing a sound, safe, and reli- 
able animal—except, indeed, an old horse that I 
once owned in Oakland, generally known in the 
neighborhood as Selim the Steady—a name de- 
rived from his unconquerable propensity for re- 
maining in the stable, or getting back to it as 
soon as ever he left the premises. 

The vaquero, or, as he aspired to be called, 
the Caballero, offered to barter his Broncho for 
my mule, and as an inducement set him to buck- 
ing all over the ground within a circle of fifty 
yards, merely to show the spirit of the animal, 
of which I was so well satisfied that I declined 
the barter. 

Bidding my worthy friend a kindly “* Adios,” 
I mounted the mule and pursued my journey to- 
ward San Luis. The country, for many miles 
after leaving San Miguel, was very wild and pic- 
turesque. Blue mountains loomed up in the 
distance; and the trail passed through a series 
of beautifully undulating valleys, sometimes ex- 
tensive and open, but often narrowed down to a 
mere gorge between the irregular spurs of the 
mountains. Game was very abundant, especial- 
ly quail and rabbits. I saw also several fine 
herds of deer, and occasionally bands of large 


| 


| 


| sisting of some ten or a dozen Sonoranians. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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red wolves. It was a very lonesome road all 
the way to the valley of Santa Marguerita, not 
a house or human being to be seen for twenty 
miles at a stretch. ‘Toward evening, on the 
first day after leaving San Miguel, I descended 
the bed of a creek to water my mule. While 
looking for the water-hole, I heard some voices, 
and suddenly found myself close by a camp of 
Sonoranians. It was too late to retreat, for I 
was already betrayed by the braying of my mule. 
Upon riding into the camp I was struck with the 
savage and picturesque group before me, con- 
It 
is doing them no more than justice to say that 
they were the most villainous, cut-throat, ill- 
favored looking gang of vagabonds I had ever 
laid eyes upon. Some were smoking cigarritos 
by the fire, others lying all about under the trees 
playing cards, on their ragged saddle-blankets, 
with little piles of silver before them; and those 
that were not thus occupied were capering around 
on wild horses, breaking them apparently, for 
the blood streamed from the nostrils and flanks 
of the unfortunate animals, and they were cov- 
ered with a reeking sweat. 

Probably it may be thought that I exceeded 
the truth when I asked this promising party if 
they had seen six ‘‘ Americanos” pass that way 
with a pack-train from San Luis, friends of mine 
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that I was on the look-out for. They had seen 
no such pack-train; it had not passed since they | 
camped there, which was several days ago. 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘it must be close at hand, | 
and I must hurry on to meet it. The mules are | 
laden with mucha plata.” 

Having watered my mule, I rode on about | 
five miles further, where I reached a small ranch- 
house occupied by a native Californian family. 
They gave me a good supper of frijoles and 
jerked beef, and I slept comfortably on the 
porch. 

Next day I struck into the Valley of Santa | 
Marguerita. I shall never forget my first im-| 
pression of this valley. Encircled by ranges of | 
blue mountains were broad, rich pastures covered | 
with innumerable herds of cattle; beautifully | 
diversified with groves, streams, and shrubbery ; | 
castellated cliffs in the fore-ground as the trail | 
wound downward ; a group of cattle grazing by | 
the margin of a little lake, their forms mirrored | 
in the water; a mirage in the distance ; mount- 
ain upon mountain beyond, as far as the eye 
could reach, till their dim outlines were lost in | 
the golden glow of the atmosphere. Surely al 
more lovely spot never existed upon earth. I| 
have wandered over many a bright and beauti- 
ful land, but never, even in the glorious East, in | 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, or South America, | 
have I seen a country so richly favored by na- | 
ture as California, and never a more lovely val- 
ley than Santa Marguerita upon the whole wide 
world. There is nothing comparable to the | 
mingled wildness and repose of such a scene; | 
the rich and glowing sky, the illimitable dis- 
tances, the teeming luxuriance of vegetation, its | 
utter isolation from the busy world, and the| 
dreamy fascination that lurks in every feature. | 

I had passed nearly across the valley, and was | 
about to enter upon an undulating and beauti- | 
fully timbered range of country extending into | 
it from the foot-hills, when a dust arose on a| 
rise of ground a little to the left and about half | 
a mile distant. My mule, ever on the alert for 
some new danger, pricked up his ears and mani- | 
fested symptoms of uncontrollable fear. The} 
object rapidly approached, and without further | 
warning the mule whirled around and fled at| 
the top of his speed. Neither bridle nor switch | 
had the slightest effect. In vain I struggled to | 
arrest his progress—believing this, like many 
other frights he had experienced on the road, 
was rather the result of innate cowardice than | 
of any substantial cause of apprehension. One 
material difference was perceptible. He never 
before ran so fast. Through brush and mire, 
over rocks, into deep arroyas and out again, he 
dashed in his frantic career, never once stopping 
till by some mischance one of his fore-feet sank 
in a squirrel-hole, when he rolled headlong on 
the ground, throwing me with considerable vio- 
lence several yards in advance. I jumped to my 
feet at once, hoping tocatch him before he could 
get up, but he was on his feet and away before | 
I had time to make the attempt. It now be- | 
came a matter of personal interest to know what | 
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he was running from. Upon looking back I was 
astonished to see not only one object, but four 


| others in the rear, bearing rapidly down toward 


me. The first was a large animal of some kind 
—I could not determine what—the others mount. 
ed horsemen in full chase. Whatever the ob. 
ject of the chase was, it was not safe to be ; 

spectator in the direct line of their route, | 
cast a hurried look around and discovered 
break in the earth a few hundred yards distant, 
toward which I ran with all speed. It was , 

sort of mound rooted up by the squirrels o; 
coyotes, and afforded some trifling shelter, wher 

I crouched down close to the ground. Scarcel 

had I partially concealed myself when I heard 

loud shouting from the men on horseback, and. 
peeping over the bank, saw within fifty or sixty 
paces a huge grizzly bear, but no longer retreat. 
ing. He had faced round toward his pursuers, and 
now seemed determined to fight. The horsemer 
were evidently native Californians, and managed 
their animals with wonderful skill and grace. 
The nearest swept down like an avalanche to- 
ward the bear, while the others coursed off ; 
short distance in a circling direction to prevent 
his escape. Suddenly swerving a little to on 
side, the leader whirled his lasso once or twice 
around his head and let fly at his game with un- 
erring aim. The loop caught one of the fore- 
paws, and the bear was instantly jerked down 
upon his haunches, struggling and roaring with 
all his might. It was‘a striking instance of the 
power of the rider over the horse, that, wild 
with terror as the latter was, he dared not dis- 
obey the slightest pressure of the rein, but went 
through all the evolutions, blowing trumpet- 
blasts from his nostrils and with eyes starting 
from their sockets. Despite the strain kept 
upon the lasso, the bear soon regained his feet 
and commenced hauling in the spare line with 
his fore-paws so as to get within reach of the 
horse. He had advanced within ten feet before 
the nearest of the other horsemen could bring 
his lasso to bear upon him. The first throw 
was at his hind-legs—the main object being to 
stretch him out—but it missed. Another more 
fortunate cast took him round the neck. Both 
riders pulled in opposite directions, and the bear 
soon rolled on the ground again, biting furiously 
at the lassos, and uttering the most terrific 
roars. ‘The strain upon his neck soon choked 
off his breath, and he was forced to let loose his 
grasp upon the other lasso. While struggling 
to free his neck, the two other horsemen dashed 
up, swinging their lassos, and shouting with all 
their might so as to attract his attention. The 
nearest, watching narrowly every motion of the 
frantic animal, soon let fly his lasso and made a 
lucky hitch around one of his hind-legs. The 
other following quickly with a large loop swung 
it entirely over the bear’s body—and all four 
riders now set up a yell of triumph and began 
pulling in opposite directions. The writhing, 
pitching, and straining of the powerful monster 
were now absolutely fearful. A dust arose over 
him, and the earth flew up in every direction. 
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Sometimes by a desperate effort he regained his | words with one of the men, and pointing in the 
feet, and actually dragged one or more of the | direction taken by the mule, rode up and said 
horses toward him by main strength; but when-| very politely, 


ever he attempted this the others stretched their 


’ 


‘¢ Buenas dias, Senor!” He then informed 


lassos, and either choked him or jerked him | me, as well as I could understand, that he had 


down upon his haunches. It was apparent that 
his wind was giving out, partly by reason of the 
long chase, and partly owing to the noose around 
his throat. A general pull threw him once 
more upon his back. Before he could regain 


manceuvres, wound him completely up; so that | 


he lay perfectly quiet upon the ground, breath- 
ing heavily, and utterly unable to extricate his 
paws from the labyrinth of lassos in which he 
was entangled. One of the riders now gave the 
reins of his horse to another and dismounted. 
Cautiously approaching, with a spare riata, he 
cast a noose over the bear’s fore-paws, and wound 
the remaining part tightly round the neck, so 
that what strength might still have been left was 
speedily exhausted by suffocation. This done, 
another rider dismounted, and the two soon suc- 
ceeded in binding their victim so firmly by the paws 
that it was impossible for him to break loose. 
They next bound his jaws together by means of 
another riata, winding it all the way up around 
his head, upon which they loosened the fasten- 
ing around his neck so as to give him air. When 
all was secure, they freed the lassos and again 
mounted their horses. I thought it about time 
now to make known my presence and stood up. 
Some of the party had evidently seen me during 
the progress of the chase, for they manifested no 
surprise; and the leader, after exchanging a few 


| 


sent a man to catch my mule, and it would be 
back presently. While we were endeavoring to 
carry on some conversation in reference to the 
capture of the bear, during which I made out to 


| gather that they were going to drag him to the 
his feet, the horsemen, by a series of dextrous | 





ranch on a bullock’s hide and have a grand bull- 
fight with him in the course of a few days, the 
vaquero returned with my mule. 

I had a pleasant journey of thirty-five miles 
that day. Nothing further occurred worthy of 
record. When night overtook me I was within 
fifteen miles of San Luis. I camped under a 
tree, and, notwithstanding some apprehension 
of the Sonoranians, made out to get a good 
sleep. 

Next morning I was up and on my way by 
daylight. The country, as I advanced, increased 
in picturesque beauty, and the hepe of soon 
reaching my destination gave me additional 
pleasure. A few hours more, and I was safely 
lodged with some American friends. Thus end- 
ed what I think the reader must admit was “a 
dangerous journey.” 


A few days after my arrival in St. Luis I 
went, in company with a young American by 
the name of Jackson, to a fandango given by the 
native Californians. The invitation, as usual in 
such cases, was general, and the company not 
very select. Every person within a circle of 
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twenty miles, and with money enough in 
pockets to pay for the refreshments, was expect- 
ed to be present. The entertainment was held 
in a large adobe building, formerly used for 
missionary purposes, the lower part of which was 
occupied as a store-house. A large loft over- 
head, with a step-ladder reaching to it from the 
outside, formed what the proprietor was pleased 
to call the dancing-saloon. In the yard, which 
was encircled by a mud wall, were several chap- 
adens, or brush tents, in which whisky, gin, 
aguardiente, and other refreshments of a like na- 
ture, for ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen,” were for sale, 
at “two bitsa drink.” A low rabble of Mexican 
greasers, chiefly Sonoranians, hung around the 
premises in every direction, among whom I rec- 
ognized several belonging to the gang into whose 
encampment I had fallen on my way down from 
Santa Marguerita. Their dirty serapas, machil- 
las, and spurs lay scattered about, just as they 
had dismounted from their mustangs. The an- 
imals were picketed around in the open spaces, 
and kept up a continual confusion by bucking 
and kicking at every straggler who came within 
their reach. Such of the rabble as were able to 
pay the entrance-fee of ‘‘ dos realles” were sit- 
ting in groups in the yard, smoking cigarritos 
and playing at monté. <A few of the better class 
of rancheros had brought sefioritas with them, 
mounted in front on their saddles, and were 
wending their way up the step-ladder as we en- 
tered the premises. 

I followed the crowd, in company with my 
friend Jackson, and was admitted into the sa- 
loon upon the payment of half a dollar. This 
fund was to defray the expense of lights and 
music. 

On passing through the door-way I was forci- 
bly impressed with the scene. Some fifty or 
sixty couples were dancing to the most horrible 
scraping of fiddles I had ever heard—marking 
the time by snapping their fingers, whistling, 
and clapping their hands. The fiddles were 
accompanied by a dreadful twanging of guitars; 
and an Indian in one corner of the saloon added 
to the din by beating with all his might upon a 
rude drum. There was an odor of steaming 
flesh, cigarritos, garlic, and Cologne in the hot, 
reeking atmosphere that was almost suffocating; 
and the floor swayed under the heavy tramp of 
the dancers, as if every turn of the waltz might 
be the last. The assemblage was of a very 
mixed character, as may well be supposed, con- 
sisting of native Californians, Sonoranians, 
Americans, Frenchmen, Germans, and _half- 
breed Indians. 

Most of the Mexicans were rancheros and 
vaqueros from the neighboring ranches, dressed 
in the genuine style of Caballeros del Cam- 
pafia, with black or green velvet jackets, rich- 


ly embroidered; wide pantaloons, open at the | 


sides, ornamented with rows of silver buttons ; 


a red sash around the waist; and a great pro-| 


fusion of gold fillagree on their vests. These 
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bling at monté, Others of a darker and lower 
grade, such as the Sonoranians, wore their hats 
and machillas just as they had come in from 
camp; for it was one of the privileges of the 
fandango that every man could dress or undress 
as he pleased. A very desperate and ill-favored 
set these were—perfect specimens of Mexican 
outlaws. 

The Americans were chiefly a party of Tex. 
ans, who had recently crossed over throug! 
Chihuahua, and compared not unfavorably with 
the Sonoranians in point of savage costume and 
appearance. Some wore broadcloth frock-coats. 
ragged and defaced from the wear and tear of 
travel; some red flannel shirts, without any 
coats—their pantaloons thrust in their boots in 
®. loose, swaggering style; and all with revoly. 
ers and bowie-knives swinging from their belts, 
A more reckless, devil-may-care looking set jt 
would be impossible to find in a year’s journey, 
Take them altogether—with their uncouth cos- 
tumes, bearded faces, lean and brawny forms, 
fierce savage eyes, and swaggering manners— 
they were a fit assemblage for a frolic or a fight 
Every word they spoke was accompanied by at 
oath. The presence of the females imposed no 
restraint upon the subject or style of the conver- 
sation, which was disgusting to the last degree. 
I felt ashamed to think that habit should so bru- 
talize a people of my own race and blood. 

Many of the sefioritas were pretty, and those 
who had no great pretensions to beauty in other 
respects were at least gifted with fine eyes and 
teeth, rich brunette complexions, and forms of 
wonderful pliancy and grace. All, or nearly all, 
were luminous with jewelry, and wore dresses of 
the most flashy colors, in which flowers, lace, 
and glittering tinsel combined to set off their 
dusky charms. I saw some among them who 
would not have compared unfavorably with the 
ladies of Cadiz—perhaps in more respects than 
one. They danced easily and naturally; and, 
considering the limited opportunity of culture 
they had enjoyed in this remote region, it was 
wonderful how free, simple, and graceful they 
were in their manners. 

The belle of the occasion was a dark-eyed, 
fierce-looking woman, of about six-and-twenty, 
a half-breed from Santa Barbara. Her features 
were far from comely, being sharp and uneven; 
her skin was scarred with fire or small-pox ; and 
her form, though not destitute of a certain grace 
of style, was too lithe, wiry, and acrobatic to 
convey any idea of voluptuous attraction. Ev- 
ery motion, every nerve seemed the incarnation 
of a suppressed vigor ; every glance of her fierce, 
flashing eyes was instinct with untamable pas- 
sion. She was a mustang in human shape—one 
that I thought would kick or bite upon very 
slight provocation. In the matter of dress she 
was almost Oriental. The richest and most 
striking colors decorated her, and made a rare 
accord with her wild and singular physique; 4 
gorgeous silk dress of bright orange, flounced up 


were the fast young fellows who had been suc-| to the waist; a white bodice, with blood-red 


cessful in jockeying away their horses, or gam- 


ribbons upon each shoulder; a green sash around 





the waist; an immense 
gold-cased breast-pin, 
with diamonds glitter- 
ing in the centre, the 
greatest profusion of 
rings on her fingers, 
ind her ears loaded 
lown with sparkling 
ear-rings; while her 
heavy black hair was 
gathered up in a knot 
behind, and pinned 


with a gold dagger — 
all being in strict keep- 
ing with her wild, dash- 


ing character, and 
bearing some remote 
iffinity to a dangerous 
but royal game-bird. 
I thought of the Mex- 
ican chichilaca as I 
zazed at her. There 
was an intensity in the 
juick flash of her eye 
which produced a burn- 
ing sensation wherey- 
er it fell. She cast a 
spell around her not 
inlike the fascination 
fa snake. The wo- 
men shunned and fear- 
ed her; the men ab- 
solutely worshiped at 
her shrine. Their in- 
fatuation was almost 
incredible. She seem- 
ed to have some super- 
natural capacity for 
arousing the fiercest 
passions of love, jeal- 
yusy, and hatred. Of course there was great 
rivalry to engage the hand of such a belle for 
the dance. Crowds of admirers were constantly 
urging their claims. It was impossible to look 


upon their excited faces and savage rivalry, | 


knowing the desperate character of the men, 
without a foreboding of evil. 

‘*Perhaps you will not be surprised,” said 
Jackson, ‘‘ to hear something strange and start- 
ling about that woman. She is a murderess! 
Not long since she stabbed to death a rival of 
hers, another half-breed, who liad attempted to 
win the affections of her paramour, 
than that—she is strongly suspected of having 
killed her own child a few months ago, in a fit 
of jealousy caused by the supposed infidelity of 
its fauther—whose identity, however, can not be 
fixed with any certainty. 
woman—a devil incarnate; yet you see what a 
spell she casts around her! Some of these men 
are mad in love with her! They will fight be- 
fore the evening is over. 
pretty nor amiable. I can not account for it. 
Let me introduce you.” 

As soon as a pause in the dance occurred I 
was introduced. The revolting history I had 

Vor. XXV.—No. 145.—B 


But, worse | 


She is a strange, bad | 


Yet she is neither | 


A DANGEROUS JOURNEY. 


BELLE OF FANDANGO. 


heard of this woman inspired me with a curios- 
ity to know how such a fiend in human shape 
could exercise such a powerful sway over every 
man in the room. 

Although she spoke but little English, there 


| was a peculiar sweetness in every word she ut- 


tered. I thought I could detect something of 
the secret of her magical powers in her voice, 
which was the softest and most musical I had 
ever heard. There was a wild, sweet, almost 
unearthly cadence in it that vibrated upon the 
ear like the strains of an olian. Added to 
this, there was a power of alternate ferocity and 
tenderness in her deep, passionate eyes that 
struck to the inner core wherever she fixed her 
gaze. I could not determine for my life which 
she resembled most—the untamed mustang, the 
royal game-bird, or the rattlesnake. There were 
flitting hints of each in her, and yet the com- 
parison is feeble and inadequate. Sometimes 
|she reminded me of Rachel—then the living, 
| now the dead, Queen of Tragedy. Had it not 
| been for a horror of her repulsive crimes, it is 
| hard to say how far her fascinating powers might 
| have affected me. As it was, I could only won- 


| . . + 
| der whether she was most genius or devil. Not 
. 
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knowing how to dance, I could not offer my 
services in that way; and after a few common- 
place remarks withdrew to a seat near the wall. 
The dance went on with great spirit. Absurd 
as it may seem, I could not keep my eyes off this 
woman. Whichever way she looked there was 
a commotion—a shrinking back among the wo- 
men, or the symptoms of a jealous rage among 
the men. For her own sex she manifested an 
absolute scorn; for the other she had an inex- 
haustible fund of sweet glances, which each ad- 
mirer might take to himself. 

At a subsequent period of the evening I ob- 
served, for the first time, among the company a 
man of very conspicuous appearance, dressed in 
the picturesque style of a Texan Ranger. His 
face was turned from me when I first saw him ; 
but there was something manly and imposing 
abont his figure and address that attracted my 
attention. While I was looking toward him he 
turned to speak to some person near him. My 
astonishment may well be conceived when I rec- 
ognized in his strongly-marked features and de- 
jected expression the face of the man “ Griff,” 
to whom I was indebted for my escape from the 
assassins near Suledad! There could no 
doubt that this was the outlaw who had ren- 
dered me such an inestimable service, different- 
ly dressed, indeed, and somewhat disfigured by 
a ghastly wound across the temple; but still the 
same; still bearing himself with an air of de- 
termination mingled with profound sadness. It 
was evident the Colonel had misinformed me as 
to his death. Perhaps, judging from the wound 
on his temple, which was still unhealed, he might 
have been left for dead, and subsequently have 
effected his escape. At all events, there was 
no doubt that he now stood before me. 

I was about to spring forward and grasp him 
by the hand, when the dreadful scene I had wit- 
nessed in the little adobe hut near San Miguel 
flashed vividly upon my mind, and, for the mo- 
ment, I felt like one who was paralyzed. That 
hand might be stained with the blood of the un- 
fortunate emigrants! Who could tell? He 
had disavowed any participation in the act, but 
his complicity, either remote or direct, could 
scarcely be doubted from his own confession. 
How far his guilt might render him amenable 
to the laws I could not of course conjecture. It 
was enough for me, however, that he had saved 
my life, but I could not take his hand. 

While reflecting upon the course that it might 
become my duty to pursue under the circum- 
stances, I observed that he was not exempt from 
the fascinating sway of the dark sefiorita, whose 
face he regarded with an interest even more in- 
tense than that manifested by her other admir- 
ers. He was certainly a person calculated to 
make an impression upon such a woman; yet, 
strange to say, he was the only man in the crowd 
toward whom she evinced a spirit of hostility. 
Several times he went up to her and asked her 
to dance. Whether from caprice or some more 
potent cause I could not conjecture, but she in- 
variably repulsed him—once with a degree of 

. 
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asperity that indicated something more than a 
casual acquaintance. It was in vain he attempt. 
ed to cajole her. She was evidently bitter an 
unrelenting in her animosity. At length, in 
censed at his pertinacity, she turned sharply 
upon him, and leaning her head close to his 
ear, whispered something, the effect of which 
was magical. He staggered back as if stunned. 
and gazing a moment at her with an expressior 
of horror, turned away and walked out of the 
room. The woman’s face was a shade paler, 
but she quickly resumed her usual smile, and 
otherwise manifested no emotion. 

This little incident was probably unnoticed by 
any except myself. I sat in a recess near thi 
window, and could see all that was going on 
without attracting attention. I had resolved, 
after overcoming my first friendly impulses, not 
to discover myself to the outlaw until the fan- 
dango was over, and then determine upon my 
future course regarding him by the result of 2 
confidential interview. I fully believed that he 
would tell me the truth, and nothing but th 
truth, in reference to the murder of the emi- 
grants. 

The dance went on. It was a Spanish waltz: 
the click-clack-clack of the feet, in slow-meas- 
ured time, was very monotonous, producing a 
peculiarly dreamy effect. I sometimes close: 
my eyes and fancied it was all a wild, strang 
dream. Visions of the beantiful country throug] 
which I had passed flitted |. ‘ore me—a country 
desecrated by the worst »:.ions of human na- 
ture. Amidst the rarest charms of scenery and 
climate, what a combination of dark and deadly 
sins oppressed the mind! What a cess-pool of 
wickedness was here within these very walls! 

Half an hour may have elapsed in this sort of 
dreaming, when Griff, who had been so strange- 
ly repulsed by the dark sefiorita, came back and 
pushed his way through the crowd. This tim 
I noticed that his face was flushed, and a gleam 
of desperation was in his eye. The wound in 
his temple had a purple hue, and looked as if it 
might burst out bleeding afresh. His motions 
were unsteady—he had evidently been drinking. 
Edging over toward the woman, he stood watch- 
ing her till there was a pause in the dance. Her 
partner was a handsome young Mexican, very 
gayly dressed, whom I had before noticed, and 
to whom she now made herself peculiarly fas- 
cinating. She smiled when he spoke; laughed 
very musically at every thing he said; leaned 
up toward him, and assumed a wonderfully 
sweet and confidential manner. The Mexican 
was perfectly infatuated. He made the most 
passionate ayowals, scarcely conscious what he 
I watched the tall Texan. The 
veins in his forehead were swollen; he strode t 
and fro restlessly, fixing fierce and deadly glances 
upon the loving couple. A terrible change had 
taken place in the expression of his features, 
which ordinarily had something sweet and sad 
in it. It was now dark, brutish, and malignant. 
Suddenly, as if by an ungovernable impulse, he 
rushed up close to where they stood, and draw- 


was saying. 
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ing a large bowie-knife, said to the woman, in a 
quick, savage tone, 

‘* Dance with me now, or, damn you, I'll cut 
your heart out!” 

” She turned toward him haughtily—‘‘ Sefior!” 

“Dance with me, or Diz!” 

‘¢ Senor,” said the woman, quietly, and with 
an unflinching eye, ‘‘you are drunk! Don't 
come so near to me!” 

The infuriated man made a motion as if to 
strike at her with his knife; but quick as light- 
ning the young Mexican grasped his uprisen 
arm and the two clenched. I could not see 
what was done in the struggle. Those of the 


crowd who were nearest rushed in, and the affray | 


soon became general. Pistols and knives were 
irawn in every direction; but so sudden was 
the fight that nobody seemed to know where to 
aim or strike. In the midst of the confusion 
a man jumped up on one of the benches and 
shouted, 

‘‘ Back! Back with you! The man’s stabbed! 
Let him out!” 

The swaying mass parted, and the tall Texan 
staggered through, then fell upon the floor. His 
shirt was covered with blood, and he breathed 
heavily. A moment after the woman uttered 


a low, wild ery, and, dashing through the crowd | 


—her long black hair streaming behind her— 
-he cast herself down by the prostrate man and 
sobbed, 


“Q cara mio! O Deos! is he dead! is he | 


lead!” 

‘*Who did this? Who stabbed this man?” 
lemanded several voices fiercely. 

‘*No matter!” answered the wounded man, 
faintly. ‘*Ig was my own fault; I deserved 
it!” and, turning his fece toward the weeping 
woman, he said, smiling, ‘‘ Don’t ery; don’t 
zo on so!” 

There was an ineffable tenderness in his voice, 
and something indescribably sweet in the ex- 
pression of his face. 


“QO Deos!” cried the woman, kissing him | 


passionately. ‘‘Q cara mio! Say you will not 
die! Tell me you will not die!” And tearing 
her dress with frantic strength she tried to stanch 


the blood, which was rapidly forming a crimson | 


pool around him. 

The crowd meantime pressed so close that 
the man suffered for want of air, and begged to 
be removed, Several persons seized hold of him, 
and, lifting him from the floor, carried him out. 
Che dark sefiorita followed close up, still press- 
ing the fragments of her blood-stained dress to 
his wound, 

Order was restored, and the music and danc- 
ing went on as if nothing had happened. 

I had no desire to see any more of the even- 
ing amusements. 

Next day I learned that the unfortunate man 
was dead. He was a stranger at San Luis, and 
refused to reveal his name, or make any dis- 
closures concerning the affray. His last words 
were addressed to the woman, who clung to him 
with a devotion bordering on insanity. When 


|she saw that he was doomed to die, the tears 


| ceased to flow from her eyes, and she sat by his 
| bedside with a wild, affrighted look, clutghing 
|his hands in hers, and ever and anon bathing 


pee lips in the life-blood that oozed from hi: 


mouth. 

**T loved you—still love you better than mi 
life!” 

These were his last words. A gurgle, a quiv- 
|ering motion of the stalwart frame, and he wa: 
| dead! 

At an examination before the Alcalde, it was 
| proved that the stabbing must have occurred 
before the affray became general. It was also 
| shown that the young Mexican was unarmed, 
and had no acquaintance with the murdered 
| man. 
| Who could have done it? 
| Was it the devil-woman? Was this a case 
| of jealousy, and was the tall Texan the father 
of the murdered civild ? 

Upon these points I could get no information. 
The whole affair, with all its antecedent circum- 
stances, was wrapped in an impenetrable mystery. 
When the body was carried to the grave, by a 
few strangers including myself, the chief mourn- 
er was the half-breed woman—now a ghastly 
wreck. The last I saw of her, as we turned 
sadly away, she was sitting upon the sod at the 
head of the grave, motionless as a statue. 

Next morning a vaquero, passing in that di- 
rection, noticed a shapeless mass lying upon the 
| newly-spaded earth. It proved to be the body 
|of the unfortunate woman, horribly mutilated 

by the wolves. The clothes were torn from it, 
and the limbs presented a ghastly spectacle of 
| fleshless bones. Whether she died by her own 
| hand, or was killed by the wolves during the 
night, none could tell. She was buried by the 
| side of her lover. 

| oon after these events, having completed 
| my business in San Luis, I took passage in a 
| small schooner for San Francisco, where I had 
the satisfaction in a few days of turning over 
ten thousand dollars to the Collector of Cus- 
toms. 

I never afterward could obtain any informa- 
tion respecting the two men mentioned in the 
|early part of my narrative—the Colonel and 

Jack. No steps were taken by the authorities 
to arrest them. It is the usual fate of such 
men in California sooner or later to fall into the 

ands of an avenging mob. Doubtless they met 
with a merited retribution. 

Eleven years have passed since these events 
took place. Many changes have occurred in 
California. The gangs of desperadoes that in- 
fested the State have been broken up; some of 
the members have met their fate at the hands of 
justice—more have fallen victims to their owr 
excesses. I have meanwhile traveled in many 
lands, and have had my full share of adventures. 
But still every incident in the ** Dangerous Jour- 
ney” which I have attempted to describe is as 
fresh in my mind as though it happened but yes- 
terday. 
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VIEW FROM THE BLUFFS AT CATAWISSA. 


THE CATAWISSA RAILROAD. 


ENNSYLVANIA has long been celebrated Tamaqua District, being an important feeder to 


for the magnificence of the scenery afford- 
ed by the Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge, and 
hy the valleys of the Susquehanna, Alleghany, 


Since the completion of the various lines of rail- 
way throughout the State, the facilities for vis- 
iting these mountains, valleys, and rivers have 
become entirely within the reach of all, espe- 


| the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 


and Navigation Company, which is principally 
engaged in the transportation of coal from the 


The 


northern portion has largely aided in the de- 


| velopment of the immense lumber traffic of the 
Monongahela, Delaware, and Schuylkill rivers. | 


cially the residents of the populous cities of our | 


sea-board 

The Catawissa Railroad, with the roads di- 
rectly connected with it, for one hundred and 
nineteen miles passes through the valleys and 
over the mountains of the Blne Ridge; com- 
mencing at Port Clinton, on the line of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, and term- 


west branch of the Susquehanna River; Will- 
iamsport being surrounded by extensive steam 
saw-mills, cutting many millions of feet annual- 
ly of most excellent timber, flooring, scantling, 
laths, and pickets from the rafts of logs floated 
down from the forests in the northwest section 


| of the State. 


inating at Williamsport, the county seat of Ly- | 


coming County. The lower portion of the road 
is that of the Little Schuylkill Railroad Coal 


The central portion of the Catawissa Road is 
that which affords the most characteristic scen- 
ery. The view of the Schuylkill River at Port 
Clinton will give the traveler, as he alights from 
the cars of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road, a foretaste of the rich treat in store for 
him. The river, gracefully winding southwardly 
from the town, is lost to sight behind the mount- 
ain through which the railroad tunnel has been 








| 


cut. Its waters, of a bright-green color, com- | 


pletely landlocked, and calm as a lake, are only 
rippled by the slowly-lagging canal-boat laden | 
with coal, which at intervals is dispatched from | 
the coal ‘‘ shutes” just on the other side, or com- | 
ing from farther up stream, is bearing its freight | 
of black diamonds to Philadelphia or New York | 
and a market. Looking up stream, a very sub- | 
stantial bridge spans the river over which the | 
Little Schuylkill Railroad crosses ; and the route 
now for twenty miles follows the river of that 
name in its tortuous windings. 

The banks of this river are fringed with the 
rank undergrowth peculiar to mountain streams. 
The tall pine-trees rear their stately forms upon 
either side, and here and there a bit of cleared 
land indicates the presence of thrift and indus- 
try, the out-buildings and tenement-houses giv- 


ing evidence of the pursuit of a home under dif- | 


ficulties. At the town of Ringgold, just ten 
miles on the journey, the tank of the engine is 
replenished with wood and water. There is no- 
thing special to note other than the reminiscence 
of the Mexican war and the brave commander 
of the battery which bore his name, afforded by 
the mention of this station. 

Approaching the thriving borough of Tama- 
qua the traveler obtains, in many instances, his 
first correct impressions with reference to the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania, Vast 
piles of the refuse coal and dirt from the mines, 
covering miles in extent, are seen upon either 
hand. They are a source of immense loss to 
the operator or miner. The valley at and in 
the immediate vicinity of Tamaqua being so 
narrow, and the surface of the level land being 
consequently so circumscribed, it has been neces- 
sary to follow down the stream for miles to find 


THE CATAWISSA RAILROAD. 


VIEW AT PORT CLINTON. 








a place to dump the large quantities of dirt from 
the mines. These piles of refuse would appear, 
to the casual observer, to be of great value, the 
presence of coal in greater or less quantities 
being unmistakable. And so they would be for- 
tunes for hundreds of people if in New York 
or Philadelphia; but the cost of transportation 
thitherward would far more than absorb the 
value of the portion of coal which they contain. 

In passing these huge dirt heaps, the question 
of profit and loss, to the mind accustomed to 


| such problems, most naturally comes up; and 


the hardships, the toils, and the losses of the 
miner are most vividly portrayed, when it is 
considered that it has cost him full as much 
to produce each ton of this refuse which is 
thrown aside as utterly valueless, as it has done 
to produce the ton of coal ready for market, and 
for which he is so sparingly paid. 

About a mile below the town the opening o1 
mouth of a mine, with its out-buildings, ma- 
chinery, side-tracks, horses, mules, and drivers, 
furnishes a fair specimen of over one hundred 
and fifty just such extensive operations as arc 
daily going on within a circuit of fifty miles 
from Tamaqua. 

Fifteen miles to the eastward the Lehigh Coa! 
and Navigation Company have their extended 
and varied coal-fields, the thriving borough of 
Mauch Chunk being its mercantile and shipping 
point. About the same distance northward]; 
the Hazelton Coal Company, with other opera- 
tions of newer organization, produce large quan- 
tities of coal? -while to the eastward, within : 
range of twenty-five miles, the Pottsville, Miners- 
ville, and Ashland districts are dotted with open- 
ings, giving forth annually several hundreds of 
thousands of tons of anthracite. 
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OOAL SHUTES, BELOW TAMAQUA, 


The immediate surroundings of the opening | 
of a coal-mine in full operation present a busy | 


scene. The constant puffing of the pit engine, 


as it toils and labors in hoisting the coal-buckets 
from the bottom of the mine, or as it draws up 
upon the inclined plane the small mine cars 
loaded with the miner’s products, reminds the 
traveler who has been on the Western waters of 
the lullaby those high-pressure steamboats afford 


in their hoarse cough, which never forsakes him 
while on board. 

The large frame building, which inclines from 
a considerable elevation toward the tracks, cov- 
ers the system of screens and ‘‘shutes” which 
clean and separate the different sizes of coals for 
steam, heating, and houseliold purposes, after the 
larger lumps have been passed through the rollers 
or “breakers,” as they are called, contained in 
the tower-like structure which surmounts all. 

The breakers are rapidly driven by a separate 
engine from the pit machinery, and the crush- 
ing of the coals with the revolving of the large 
iron screw below, the running of the coals from 
shutes to the cars, the yelling of drivers as they 
urge their mules at their work, all combine to 
make a hideous noise entirely peculiar and never 
to be forgotten. 

The town of Tamaqua is a very thrifty, inter- 
esting place, contains a number of churches, 
school-houses, banks, etc., and its interests, its 
hopes and fears alike, are dependent upon the 
coal-trade. The machine shops of the Little 
Schuylkill Railroad Company are here located ; 
and in these identical shops there stands to-day, 
exempt from duty, the original engine imported 
by the Company nearly thirty years ago—one of 
the first, if not the very first, locomotive engines 
brought out from England to this country; and 
there still lives, in the borough of Tamaqua, the 
identical machinist who came out along with 
the wonderful machine to put it together and 
run it. The Little Schuylkill Railroad was the 


pioneer railroad in Pennsylvania, and the boiler 
of this locomotive was hauled upon a wagor 
| drawn by horses the entire distance, eighty miles, 
| from Philadelphia to Port Clinton, by turnpike ; 
} and all this within the memory of man. Wher 
| we reflect that, to-day, more than four thousanc 
| locomotives of American manufacture are in 
| daily use in the United States alone, and ove: 
| twenty-eight thousand miles of railway are con- 
| stantly traversed by them, it is surely a matte: 
in itself of great interest to behold the imported 
engine of thirty years ago, and the man wh 
came along with this great reformer to put it to- 
gether for use. 

The various coal-mines in the vicinity of 
Tamaqua will well repay the traveler to sojourn 
among and carefully visit them. The superin- 
tendents of these subterranean scenes of life are 
generally courteous, and happy to afford every 
opportunity to those in search of knowledge or 
pleasure to gratify their desires. True, it re- 
quires some nerve, more faith, and a total dis- 
regard to a temporary soiling of the hands, face, 
and clothes. Besides these prerequisites, thc 
seeker for knowledge should have a guide in the 
person of the superintendent, or some one who is 
perfectly familiar with the special premises about 
to be visited. 

Powder in large quantities, of coarse grain, is 
used in mining coal; and were it not for the 
perfect system of ventilation connected with ev- 
ery well-regulated mine, the air inside would bx 
entirely insufferable from the impregnation of 
sulphur fumes arising from the frequent blasts 
This ventilation also serves to carry off ‘‘ the fire- 
damp” which collects in the mines. It also 
serves to free the galleries and tunnels of the 
carbonic acid and other deadly gases. The vis- 
itor to the inside of a coal-mine will be struck 
with the free circulation of pure air away below 
the surface of the earth. 

In the vicinity of Tamaqua there is a burning 
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VIEW NEAR QUAQUAKE JUNCTION, 


mine, which many years ago caught fire in one 
of the galleries from a fire ignited by some of 
the workmen to warm themselves by. Through 


some means or other the fire was left to burn in 
contact with the coal, which was of a highly 
combustible character, and communicating with 
large quantities of coal contiguous to it, the fire 
became of such magnitude as to be beyond the 
power or control of man, and no human agency 


has since been devised to quench it. The exact 
extent of its bounds is unknown; but like a vol- 
cano, it is a dreaded locality, and conjecture 
alone can approach the amount of the immense 
loss occasioned by this singular and uncommon 
accident. The direction from Tamaqua of the 
“Burning Mine” is known to every urchin of 
the place; and the traveler will have the op- 
portunity to visit—at a safe distance—the mouth 
of the pit. 

Leaving Tamaqua, the Little Schuylkill Rail- 
road soon terminates and the Catawissa Railway 
commences. The transition from one road to 
the other is, however, unknown to the occupant 
of the cars, the gauge of track being precisely 
the same, and the roads for all traveling and 
freight intents and purposes one and the same. 
The grade of the road now becomes steeper than 
at any portion of it heretofore traversed ; and the 
traveler is reminded, by the rapid falls of water 
of the mountain stream, now narrowing on the 
right as he proceeds, that the mountain is being 
climbed by the engine and train. 

Nearly ten miles of heavy grade, full sixty 
feet to the mile, of such journeying and the 
Quaquake Valley is spread out far down the 
mountain side. Extending for many miles far 
away to the eastward, the valley is inclosed by 
range upon range of mountains, until all is lost 
in the haze of extreme distance. 

As the railway winds around the mountain 
side the junction of the Quaquake Valley Road 
is soon reached, where the connection of a line 





of railway to New York city, hereafter referred 
to, is made. After passing the short tunnel a 
few miles further on, the road enters one of 
those gloomy pine forests so peculiarly Amer- 
ican. Huge masses of conglomerate rock crown 
the Summit of the mountain, ponderous boulders 
lie seattered at the base, bespattered with the 
black and gray lichen; while the pines, dark, 
tall, and sinewy, seem to keep a grim watch 
over all. A feeling of awe steals over the mind 
while passing through this forest, giving all the 
more zest for the brightness and beauty which so 
soon follows. 

The summit of the mountain is reached, and 
here the Little Schuylkill River has its birth. 
A bit of rude masonry on the west side of the 
road marks the spot where the young waters 
come gurgling forth from their dark confine- 
ment, and joyously go babbling on their way 
over snow-white pebbles, and under banks of 
moss and fern, to swell the great tide of the Dela- 
ware. This spot is one of peculiar interest to 
the tourist: the whole scene is particularly ro- 
mantic. The spring, surrounded by dark hazel 
bushes, with here and there a stately pine-tree 
to relieve the back-ground, makes up a choice 
picture; while off to the eastward a rocky spur 
of the mountain, with the entrance to the tun- 
nel in its blackness clearly defined, adds to the 
wildness of the locality. 

Passing through this tunnel at the summit, 
the first view of the beautiful Valley of the Cata- 
wissa Creek is obtained—Catawissa, an Indian 
word, signifying ‘‘ pure water.” The creek 
has its rise in the tunnel in the form of a freely 
flowing spring, and is followed by the railroad, 
through its whole length, to its confluence with 
the Susquehanna. This occurs at the town of 
Catawissa, some thirty miles distant. From this 
point the views from the road present a series of 
grand panoramic pictures of the highest type of 
mountain scenery. Looking backward from the 
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curve at Sweet Spring Hollow (a few miles fur- 
ther on) a double valley is seen, formed by a 
secondary range of hills intersecting the valley 
from Summit Tunnel to this point. The mount- 
ains here attain their greatest altitude; and their 
ever-varying forms, with occasional glimpses of 
the sparkling Catawissa, caught through the light 
and graceful foliage of the mountain birch, form 
a series of charming pictures. 

After passing Beaver Station, some three or 
four miles distant, there is presented a most 
striking and characteristic view from Stranger’s 
Hollow. This is of a deep mountain gorge 
through which the Catawissa is seen hurriedly 
making its way over its rocky bed. The whole 
scene is particularly wild, and the surroundings 
give less evidence of the footprints of man than 
perhaps any other portion of the road. 

Further on, at Maineville, there is a gap in 
the mountain chain, which, although not so 
grand as the Delaware or Lehigh Gaps, presents 
a very beautiful view. Approaching the mount- 
ain upon the west side of the Gap, the railroad 
track crosses a narrow ravine upon a substantial 





LITTLE SOCHUYLKILL. 

bridge supported by stone piers, immediately be- 
neath which, to the eastward, is located the town 
of Maineville. Looking through the Gap, a most 
beautiful highly cultivated valley brightens uy 
the picture, which, at a distance of a mile or 
more, as the train approaches the bridge, seems 
to be framed by the mountains on either side. 
The view from the bridge, looking toward the 
Nescopeck and M‘Cauley Mountains in the dis- 
tance, is also very lovely. 

The village of Maineville is a quaint, quiet, 
finished town that seems to have always been as 
it now is, and as if determined to remain so. 
looking up at each passing train with a wonder 
that never seems to grow less. Equally aston- 
ished seems the hitherto boisterous Catawissa, 
here for the first time checked in its freedom by 
the milldam. It seems illy to bear the impost 
it is now for the first time compelled to pay to thé 
buckets of an uncovered, undershot mill-wheel 
belonging to the miller of Maineville. 

Seven miles further on the ancient town of 
Catawissa is located—upon the banks of the 
beautiful Susquehanna, at its confluence with 








THE CATAWISSA RAILROAD. 





VIEW NEAR STRANGER'S HOLLOW. 


the Catawissa Creek. Several churches, an ex- 
cellent hotel, and a most hospitable resident pop- 
ulation are the attractions of Catawissa proper; 
while it is the centre of some of the most sub- 
lime views along the whole line of this road. 
The mountain views and scenery, heretofore re- 
lieved by the waters of the Catawissa Creek, are 
now accompanied by the gracefully winding wa- 
ters of the Susquehanna. 

The view looking up the river from the bluffs 
a short distance below the town, has been pro- 
nounced inferior to none, in point of beauty, in 
this countrv. At an elevation of two hundred 





MALNEVILLE WATER GAP, 


feet perpendicular, which is readily attained by 
an easy ascending path just back of the town, a 
most beautiful panoramic view of the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna, with the island, 
bridges, canal, railroad, etc., is obtained. The 
jsland seen from the bluff is named the Cata- 


| wissa Island, a most delightfully-shaded retreat 


from the summer sun, while the cool breezes 


| constantly wafted from the r'ver contribute to 


make it most desirable to visit. The canal seen 
to the westward, winding its way around the 
base of the mountain, is the ‘‘ North Branch 
Canal,” formerly the property of the State of 


renee 


ek Se on a 
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VIEW FROM MAINEVILLE, UP THE CATAWISSA. 


Pennsylvania, but recently disposed of to private 
individuals, in accordance with an act of Legis- 
lature providing for the sale of all public im- 
provements, canals, and railroads. Looking up 
to the bend of the river, the Catawissa Railroad 
Bridge is in view; and nearer, below the island, 
the County Bridge, one of the old-timed, cover- 
ed wooden structures, with stone piers, crosses 
the river in front of the town. 

Many years gone by the red men of the forest 
used to come to this point of the river, below 
and about the island, as a favorite fishing-ground. 
Salmon, large and plenty, abounded here; and 
even forty years ago it was no uncommon occur- 
rence to catch salinon in their seine while fish- 


|ing for shad at this very point. The Susque- 
|hanna has long since, however, been without 
|the excellent fish which once abounded in her 
| waters, The building of dams, canals, etc., 
| frightened off the fish, so that they ceased fre- 
| quenting the former streams and localities, and 
are now, particularly the salmon, entirely foreign 
| to the: waters of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Back of the town of Catawissa, from the toy 
of the mountain looking due east, we have a 
most magnificent view of the Catawissa Valley, 
| with the meandering course of the creek befor« 
us for fifteen miles, winding in the dim distance 
| like a silver thread. This is another character- 
istic scene, and one that has attracted the atten- 


VIEW FROM CATAWISSA. 
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TOWN OF CATAWISSA. 


tion of artists ; a work of great merit, taken from 
this identical landscape, having been produced by 
the.artist Moran, of Philadelphia, which attract- 
ed considerable attention and elicited the high- 
est ecomiums from connoisseurs at the recent 
artists’ reception of Philadelphians. The time 
chosen in his picture is the fall of the year—the 
forests tinged with gold and crimson—the first 
coloring of leaves by early frost, most beautifully 
delineated, greatly heightening the effect of the 
picture. The railroad, in sight all the way up 
the valley, furnishes, at times, the only lifelike 
object, when the train of cars with its engine, 
and white, puffing steam ascending, gives some- 
thing moving to relieve the dull quiet, under 
certain conditions of the atmosphere, inseparably | 
connected with so extended a view. 

Ascending the mountain-slope to the north | 
of Catawissa, a very striking view of the town | 
and surroundings is obtained, not to be secured | 
from the other eminences. The town is located | 
on a flat piece of land between the mountains, 
extending down to the banks of the Susquehan- | 
ua. Looking downward, the County Bridge, be- | 
low the island, stretches across the stream ; the 
railroad, winding southwardly from the bridge | 
jest beyond, enters the town at the foot of the 
mountain. Looking upward, or northwardly, 
the bridge of the railroad is very near to us, | 
while beyond, the very pleasant town of Blooms- 
burg is in sight. Farther on are pe 


sloping hills, dotted with farms, while the great | 
North Mountain, dim from distance, closes the | 
scene, 

Leaving Catawissa, distant three miles the 


railroads. This latter railroad takes the tour- 
ist to the historical and romantic valley of Wy- 
oming. 

Seven miles beyond Rupert the town of Dan- 
ville is reached. Danville is the site of the ex 
tensive iron-works of the Montour Iron Com- 
pany, which has for many years past been heavi- 
ly engaged in the manufacture of raihwvay iron. 
A large number of men are constantly employed 
by this Company; and the close proximity to 
furnaces of heavy capacity enables the mills to 
produce very large quantities of rails. Of late 
years the practice has obtained more than ever 
among the managers of the railway companies 
throughout the United States of re-rolling the 
rails heretofore disposed of as o/d rai/s, and cred- 
ited at a sometimes nominal rate; whereas, un- 
der the existing state of things, the rails are re- 
produced and made to last many years. The 
Montour Company are, next to the Cambria Iron- 
Works, the largest in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Further on the road reaches Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania. This is a very thriving town of small 
extent at the junction of the Sunbury and Erie 
Railway Company. The cars of the Northern 
Central Road, from Baltimore and Harrisburg, 
also are joined to the train, and proceed on to 
Williamsport, the terminus of the line of the 
Catawissa Railroad. 

Williamsport possesses a new and substan- 
tially-built court-house, several hotels, a number 
of churches of various denominations, and a 
seminary of learning which has a wide reputa- 
tion. Its location is very healthy—upon the 
right bank of the Susquehanna River. It has 


town of Rupert is located, at the junction of the | regularly laid-out streets, which are lighted with 
Catawissa and the Lackawanna and Bloomsburg | gas, and the houses supplied with the purest 
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water, conveyed from a stream upon the mount- 
ain back of the borough. The railroad running 
to Elmira here terminates, and from the several 
railroads the influx of strangers at times is quite 
large. Inthe summer season there could be no 
more delightful or healthful resort selected than 
this very town of Williamsport. The facilities 
of obtaining the dailies of the cities, with ease 
of egress or access, make it peculiarly desirable ; 
while the mountain streams, on the line of the 
Catawissa Railroad, and also upon the Elmira 
Road, near to the town, afford the most satisfac- 
tory gratification to the followers of Isaak Wal- 
ton. 

The vast lumbering interests centering at this 
point afford employment to large numbers of 
men in the various capacities of sawyers, engi- 
neers, canal boatmen, raftsmen, etc. The mills 
themselves are extensive affairs in their line, and 
will well repay a visit. The large number of 
logs—saw-logs—necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness, on the scale upon which it is conducted in 
this immediate vicinity, renders a systematic 
protection of the various interests a matter of 
necessity. 

The manner of identifying the logs of the sev- 
eral parties engaged in sawing lumber is simple. 
The name, or private mark, of the parties own- 
ing the logs is branded by a heavy blow from an 
iron marker upon the logs at the point where 
they are first thrown into the river—away up in 
the wild woods of the interior. There are or- 
ganizations, entitled ‘‘ Boom Companies,” who 


have the means provided at the several sawing 
points along the river in the way of long booms, 
or logs, chained together at their ends, and thus 
strung across the river at intervals to interrupt 


the passage of the logs. The logs owned at any 
given point being secured and fastened, either in 
the milldam or in a raft to the shore, the balance 
are let loose to float down to the next boom com- 
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pany, and so each and every of the owners gets 
his own. 

The sawing of lumber into various shapes or 
sizes is a very interesting process to the novice. 
and many hours may be well employed in study. 
ing the various operations of the improved ma- 
chinery at Williamsport introduced into thi 
branch of mechanics. 

The lumber, when sawed, is forwarded by rail. 
road to New York, Philadelphia, and the varions 
stations along the line of the several roads lead- 
ing to the cities. Also, by means of canal trans. 
portation, large quantities go forward during the 
season of navigation. The capital invested ir 
the lumber milling business is very heavy, and 
heretofore the results have been in a great degrec 
satisfactory to the parties concerned. 

Thus the coal-mining st the lower portion of 
the Catawissa Road, and the lumber milling at 
the upper portion of it, afford a world of pleas- 
ure and information when coupled with the ver 
grand views in nature with which the rout 
abounds. The various approaches to the Cata- 
wissa Railroad are in themselves very interesting 
and pleasant rides; and leaving New York, or 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore, the mountain scenery 
is reached in less than seven hours from eithe: 
point—rendering it quite possible to view the 
whole in one day, and return the next. The 
routes from New York are by the New Jersey 
Central Railroad to Easton, Pennsylvania, thence 
by the Lehigh Valley and Quaquake Valley rail- 
roads to Quaquake Junction; or by the same t 
Easton, by the East Pennsylvania Railroad t 
Reading, Pennsylvania, thence to Port Clinton. 
Or by the New York and Erie Railroad to E)- 
mira, Chemung County, New York, thence vit 
Williamsport Railroad to Williamsport. Th« 
routes from Philadelphia are by way of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad to Port Clinton 
direct. 


SAW-MILL AT WILLIAMSPORT, 
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ROUGH RIDING DOWN SOUTH. 


LONG the Gulf of Mexico, or what the 

United States Coast Survey styles the Mis- 
sissippi Sound, extending across the State of 
Mississippi, with a depth in the interior of 
about one hundred miles, there lies a region of 
country usually denominated the Pine Woods. 
The soil is sandy and thin, producing small 
crops of rice, potatoes, and corn, a little cotton, 
indigo, .and sugar-cane, for home consumption. 
But it sustains a magnificent pine forest, capa- 


ble of supplying for centurjes to come the na- | 


vies of the world. The people are of primitive 
habits, and are chiefly lumbermen or herdsmen. 
Exempt from swamps and inundation, from the 
vegetable decomposition incidental to large agri- 
cultural districts, fanned by the sea-breeze and 
perfumed by the balsamic exhalations of the 
pine, it is one of the healthiest regions in the 


- world. If the miraculous fountain, in search of 





which the brave old Ponce 
de Leon met his death in 
the lagoons of Florida in 
1512, may be found any 
where, it will be in the dis- 
trict I am now wandering 
over. Ihave never seen so 
happy a people. Not af- 
flicted with sickness or har- 
assed by litigation ; not de- 
moralized by vice or tor- 

* mented with the California 
fever; living in a state of 
equality, where none are 
vich and none in want; 
where the soil is too thin 
to accumulate wealth, and 
yet sufficiently productive 
to reward industry; man- 
ufacturing all that they 
wear; producing all they 
consume; and preserving, 
with primitive simplicity of 
manners, the domestic vir- 
tues of their sires. Early 

|| marriages are universal. 
Fathers yet infants in law, 
and happy grandams yet 
in the vigor of womanhood, 
may be found in every set- 
tlement ; and numerous are 
the firesides around which 
cluster ten or a dozen chil- 
dren, with mothers still 
lovely and buoyant as in 
the days of their maiden 
bloom. 

Leaving the Gulf shore 
at Pascagoula for the inte- 
rior, in a couple of hours 
the traveler finds himself 
on the banks of a broad, 
deep, beautiful river, the 
Escatawba, curving gently 
down to mingle with the 

ocean. It flows through a forest of colossal 
growth. Many of these hoary Titans were over- 
thrown by the great hurricane of '52, which be- 
gan at 10 a.m., August 24, and blew with in- 
creasing fury until 12 m. next day, raging with 
undiminished violence until 12 at night, when it 
began to abate. It tore away whole masses of 
bluff on the sea-shore, dug up the earth from the 
roots of trees, blew down the potato hills as it 
swooped along the surface, and prostrated for- 
ests in its mad career. 

Here, at what is now called Elder’s Ferry, once 
stood the lodge of the last chieftain of the Pas- 
cagoulas. His warriors had all perished in the 
fatal wars with the Muscogees of Alabama. Sole 
survivor of the last conflict, the enemy still upon 
his trail, he led the women and children from 
the Escatawba to the sea, preferring death in its 
much loved waters to captivity and slavery. 
You have heard of the mysterious music which 
at midnight chimes along these shores; a low, 
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THE LONELY GRAVE, 


lute-like strain, sometimes a vesper hymn, some- | 


times like a harp-string breaking. When the 
winds and surges sleep, in the still hours of night, 
I have often heard this plaintive anthem; and 
tradition says it is the death-chant of the Pasca- 
goulas that wails along the sea. 

The Indian village stood on a picturesque 
bluff, the gentle river, flowing through prairies 
of verdure, margined by aged oaks that lift their 
heads among the clouds and bathe their mossy 
beards in the silver spray beneath. The coun- 
try spreads out into a continuous meadow of 
boundless extent, on every side dotted with little 


islets of palm-like trees. At intervals a serpen- | 


tine line of ravine comes sweeping along, fringed 
with dwarf laurel, myrtle, jasmine, and other 
parasites, and the whole plain around is embroid- 
ered with flowers of every hue. Ah! it is pleas- 
ant to bivouac in these solitary plains, the quiet 
stars smiling upon you, and the fragrant winds 
singing in the trees around. There is a charm 
in these grand old woods—in these laughing wa- 





ithe yard awaiting their mothers. 


ters—in these remote re. 
treats, where only an ech 
of the storms of life is heard 
No wonder the imaginatiy 
ancients peopled them -yit}, 
divinities: for here, at ever 
step, one can but feel th: 
presence of a God; and th: 
feeling chastens and refines 
the heart. Itis not in you 
gorgeous temples, with co- 
quettish eyes and Shylock 
countenances around, and 
vanity peeping out even 
from the pulpit, that on 
truly feels the sentiment of 
religion in its humanizing 
and exalting influences, 

By the road-side, near 
the ruins of a rude country 
meeting-house, long since 
deserted, may be seen a sol- 
itary grave. Years ago a 
wanderer, once favored by 
fortune, high in the profes- 
sion of the law, died near 
this spot, the wretched vic- 
tim of adebasingvice. Hi 
body, his bottle, and the 
last lines he ever penned 
were found near where he 
now sleeps : 


Pilgrim, wheresoe'er thou stray, 
Pause here upon thy weary way. 
Take this relic if thou may, 
And for its thirsty owner pray. 
Fatal gift, when overflowing! 
Oh, that man should ever know- 
ing, 

Servant be to liquor's spell, 
Sorcery from the caves of hell! 


Touch not—’tis poisonous to thee; 

Taste not—alas, it ruined me! 
The unclean thing forever shun, 
Or thou, O pilgrim, art undone! 

In this silent house of grace 

Seek thy Maker, face to face; 

Ask thy conscience, if thou will, 

Dost thou good, or dost thou ill? 


Lonely now my way I go, 
Lingering through my life of woe; 
Stranger, for the lost one pray, 
And God will bless thee every day. 
On thy hearth-stone he will fling 
Countless blessings following, 

In thy spring time, in thy age, 
Every day of life's brief page ; 

In thy health, and in thy store, 
Grace and goodness evermore! 


Crossing the Chickasawha River I took refuge 
from the noonday sun in the hospitable dwell- 
ing of Mr. R——. _ It is perched on an elevated 
bluff. Far down in a field below, on the river- 
side, his servants had been at work, and might 
now be seen winding up a zigzag path toward 
the house, to get the mid-day meal. A group 
of tiny darkeys were sitting under the trees in 
: ' Suddenly a 
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—— 
little cloud gathered on the horizon—there was | 


a single burst of thunder—a single flash that 
blinded me for a moment—and then, oh what a 
shriek of agony from the wretched mothers! 
Three of the children had been killed by the 
fatal bolt. Never, ah never shall I forget that 
sight of sorrow, and the wailings of those broken 
hearts! I have seen the strong man crushed ; 
the fond mother swooning over the loss of her 
first-born; the young and beautiful, just step- 
ping into life on a pathway of flowers, stung by 
the serpent, and snatched away, leaving for the 
survivors, in the dim future, only a long despair ; 
but never had I witnessed the intense grief of 
these simple slaves. All that they had to live 
for was wrapped up in the stricken infants that 
now, all lifeless, they pressed to their distracted 
bosoms. 

Leaving the scene of sorrow, I entered the 
great pine forest that leads to the town of Au- 
gusta. The woods were on fire. The road lies 
on a high ridge or backbone, and at short in- 
tervals on each side there 
are lateral ridges running 
down into deep reed-brakes 
below. Along one of these 
vertebra, on my left, a 
mighty volume of smoke 


my distress. On rushed the fiery torrent—flank 
and rear—up hill and down—and on I drove, at 
a killing gait, only ten paces in advance; my 
carpet-bag smoking, my hat and coat singed, 
my face and hands charred, when suddenly the 
wind shifted, and the flaming dragon plunged 
away to the left, hissing through the crackling 
reed-brakes, and shaking his terrible crest among 
the lofty trees. 

Exhausted by this frightful contention, I was 
glad to find shelter at the wayside inn of my 
worthy friend, Mr. Hiram Breeland, of Greene 
County. He is famous for peach and honey ; 
for river trout, venison steaks, and fried chick- 
en, and indeed for every thing that a weary tray- 
eler covets. His wife is a model in her way. 
They have had eighteen children, and are yet 
a young and handsome couple. Far and near 
| this is known as “the musical family.” Six 
| daughters in the bloom of life, richly dowered 
| with those perfections shat men sigh for and 
| never forget, possess rare musical gifts; and 





and flame and eddying 
leaves came rolling rapid- 
ly toward me. The road 
itself, but rarely traveled 
it this season of the year, 
was covered several inch- 
3 deep with pine straw, 
which was soon in a blaze. 
There was literally “‘ a fire 
in my rear.” Dashing for- 
ward, I meant to drive 
lown a ridge on my right 
until the road should be 
cleared, but the flames, 
swept by the whirling 
winds, had by this time 
burst out there, and came 
surging into the sea of fire 
just behind me. Ihad no 
choice but to run for it. 
Though noonday, it was 
as black as midnight. The 
smoke of one hundred 
thousand acres of combus- 
tibleswas around me. The 
roar of the devouring ele- 
ment, like the boom of a 
tremendous surf, was above 
me. The flames were pro- 
truding, like the tongues 
of boa constrictors, on each 
side of me, melting the var- 
nish of my buggy and crisp- 
ing my whiskers; and, ever 
and anon, the crash of a fall- 
ing pine, uprooted by the 
fire, seemed to be discharg- 
ing minute-guns in token of 
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THE WOODS ON FIRE. 


their concerts with voice and violins aru really 
enchanting. Excited and nervous after the fiery 
ordeal I had passed, they soothed my soul with 
melody, and my slumbers with charming dreams. 
Long after the witching hour of night, in the 
delicious delirium between sleeping and waking, 
the tinkle of the guitar and a sweet voice, softer 
than a sigh, mingled with the lullaby of the 
winds in the tops of the aged pines. 

Their names are in harmony with their mu- 
sic. What can be more melodious than Eliza- 
beth Amanda, Priscilla Brunetta, Louvena An- 
neta, Martha Miranda, Zelphi Emmeline, and 
Sophronie Angelina ? 

This house has been a favorite stopping-place 
for candidates for many years, and Breeland is 
pretty well posted up with anecdotes. 

When Harry Cage and Franklin E. Plummer 
were canvassing for Congress they came here 





Plummer soon won }, 
heart. He picked up the 
little wee one, just the, 
toddling about, placed it 
across his lap, turned Up its 
little petticoats, and be gan 
to search for red bugs! 

Next morning Cage sto}, 
out before day, went to th: 

wood-pile, cut a turn of 
wood, determined to win 
the ‘old lady’s” favor by 
making her fire, while Plum. 
mer, as he fancied, lay snor. 
ing in bed. While te iling 
up the hill with his load, 
what was his astonishment 
to see the old ’un milkin 
her cow, and Plummer 
holding off the calf by th 
tail! 

A day or two after this, 
said Squire B., Cage mac 
a tip-top speech at Green 
Court House. It was hard 
to beat, and Plummer knew 
it. So when he got up he 
said: ‘* Fellow-citizens, ] 
would answer the gentle- 
man’s argument if 
was any argument to an- 
swer. It reminds me of an 
honest couple down in my 
county who are trouble 
with a very small specimen 
of a child that cries all 
night. The husband, much 
tormented, complained that 
he could not get a moment's 
sleep. ‘Spank it, then,” 
says the wife. He fumbled 
about, but the child contin- 
ued to ery. ‘ Well, why 
don’t you spank it?” says 
she. ‘‘ Because,” said he, “J 

can’t find any thing to spank !” 

It is hardly necessary to say that Cage “‘in- 
continently caved in,” and refused to travel any 
farther with the Yankee wagon-boy. 

‘¢ Plummer was hard pressed sometime after 
this, being charged with sundry matters affect- 
ing his integrity. He deliberately sat down and 
wrote an account of his visit to my house, charg- 
ing that he had attempted to swindle me, had 
behaved with gross indecorum to my family, 
and had been kicked out of doors. This he con- 
trived to have published, and it went the round 
of the papers, creating great excitement. He 
called on me for my certificate, which, of course, 
was promptly given, for I was surprised and in- 
dignant at such a slander. The reaction was 
tremendous; and after this nobody in this sec- 
tion would believe any thing against Plummer. 

When the Hon. Powhatan Ellis, a very fn- 


together, and Cage began to joke and sport with | ished gentleman, was traveling through this dis- 
the children, much to the mother’s delight. But | trict electioneering for some office, he lost his 
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portmanteau in attempting to ford a creek. Speaking of rattlesnakes, my friend Colonel 
Plummer immediately advertised its contents: Wilkins, of Green Court House, tells me that 
“¢ ruffled shirts, 6 cambric handkerchiefs, 1 he was once rolling logs in a piece of new ground 
hair-brush, 1 tooth-brush, 1 nail-brush, 1 pair | on the Bigbee River, near Biaden Springs, when 
vurling tongs, 2 sticks pomatum, 1 box pearl- one of his men cried out, “ Here’s a rattle- 
powder, 1 bottle Cologne, 1 do. rose-water, 4 snake !” Presently another sung out; and all 
nairs silk stockings, and 2 pairs kid gloves.” | round the ‘ clearing” they kept up the cry, until 
Chis defeated the Judge. He was set down as the Colonel, quite angry, cried out, ‘‘ Let th 
4 born aristocrat and ‘* swelled head.” | logs alone, and all of you go to snaking!” They 
Plummer was a poor young lawyer, boarding, | piled up fifty-three in the course of the evening. 
yr loafing, at a tavern in Westville, when he an- I once went to purchase a country seat on the 
nounced himself for Congress. He hadn’t a sin- bayou of St. John, in the vicinity of New Or- 
cle “red” in his pocket. He opened the canvass leans, belonging to Mr. Michel, who had gone 
in Benton, put up at the best hotel, dined a doz- | to France. It was occupied by Mr. Creecy, an 
en friends every day, and opened a very liberal old Vicksburg editor. Strolling into the gar- 
account at the bar. On the third day, when den, I was about to step toward an orange hedge 
about to depart, he cried out to the crowd, “Gen- | to gather a few leaves, when he said ‘‘ Look out 
tlemen, I wish to make my public acknowledg- | for snakes!” ‘‘ What,” said I, ‘‘ have you snakes 
ments to our generous landlord. He has treated | here?” 
me like a prince; he has feasted my friends; ‘* Walk this way,” said Creecy. He led me 
his tipple has run freely. Sir,” said he, turning | to a point where three or four ditches, commu- 
to the landlord, ‘‘if you ever come to my town | nicating with the bayou and with the swamp, 
don’t go to a hotel: put up with me; I shall be | intersected, and I counted a dozen dead mocca- 
proud to reciprocate your hospitality!” With | sins lying about, and some twenty navigating 
these words he vaulted on his horse, and was | the different ditches, ‘* This is our only game,” 
yut of sight before the astonished Boniface could | saidhe. ‘*I shoot mé@ccasins every afternoon !” 
“say turkey” about his bill. Mr. Michel lost an excellent purchaser for 
While sojourning at this pleasant retreat it| his place, and my brother editor held on until 
was agreed, one day, that we should go out on | the snakes fairly run him out of the house. 
1 deer-drive. Iwas wrapping up a lunch to put} There was once a man by the name of Gal- 
in my pocket, and said to my boy Tom, “‘ Well, | lendee living in Hancock county, who was, per- 
Tom, how about this butter? I can’t put it in| haps, rather unjustly suspected of hog stealing. 
my pocket.” ‘*No, massa,” said Tom, ‘‘him | He came running in from the woods one day 
run away. But you kin eat him ’fore you go!” | shouting murder, the shirt fairly whipped off his 
On a deer-drive in the South one man follows | back. He assured me it had been done by a 
the hounds in the thickets or reed brakes where | coach-whip snake that had wrapped itself round 
the herds usually feed, while three or four others | his leg and thrashed him over the shoulders ; 
take their stands at various points which they | but uncharitable people suspected it had been 
ire expected to cross in their flight. The dogs | done by Judge Lynch! 
soon broke cover; a noble doe came bounding! The same man went to the late Judge Daniel 
yyme. I fired and missed ; but passing on, the | to complain of these accusations, and to ask his 
Squire, who is a noted shot, brought down. | advice. ‘‘ Well,” said the Judge, ‘‘I will tell 
The outcries of the huntsman soon called us| you whattodo. If you feel innocent, face these 
own to the brake, and there we saw a most ex-| charges like aman. But if you are guilty, get 
traordinary spectacle. ‘Two bucks of the larg-| into Louisiana as soon as you can.” That even- 
est size in deadly combat, their branching ant- | ing his client crossed Pearl River, and became a 
lers so interlocked that neither could use them | citizen of our sister State. 
against the other. ‘The ground was torn up all Having recruited at this pleasant anchorage, 
around; their sides were dripping blood; andj I bid adieu to my friend Breeland, and set out 
they had evidently fought long before this sin- | for the village of Augusta, bowling merrily along 
gular union of their weapons terminated the | in my blood-red buggy. The road is beautiful, 
combat. Their furious struggles at our approach | roofed over with trees and tendrils, and the air 
only united them more closely; and thus they | fragrant with the breath of flowers. There was, 
would have perished. The hunters shot them, | however, one drawback to my comfort—myriads 
and informed me that they had often found the | of flies of every species, that swarmed around 
skeletons of bucks that had thus died, their horns | and ravenously cupped the blood from my horse. 
so locked that no ingenuity could undo them. | It was what is appropriately termed here “fly 
The buck is a timid animal until wounded. | time’—that is to say, the period when this nu- 
He then stands at bay, and is dangerous to ap-| merous family of scourges have it all their own 
proach. He is the sworn enemy of the rattle- | way, and neither man nor beast can sojourn in 
snake. When he perceives one, he walks around | the woods without much suffering. Now the 
it until it throws itself into a coil, and then the | deer plunge into deep pools and lakes, leaving 
buck vaults into the air and comes down upon | only their heads exposed, and browse only dur- 
it with his pointed hoofs. Not content with kill-| ing a portion of the night while these insects 
ing it, he stamps it into shreds. Those noxious | sleep. The cattle from a thousand hills seek 
reptiles always multiply as the deer diminish. | the abodes of man, and huddle around some 
Vor. XXV.—No. 145.—C 
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smoking pine or in some open field to escape 
their tormentors. 

On a sudden curve of the road I found myself 
near one of these ‘stamping grounds,” and a 
simultaneous roar from five hundred infuriated 
animals gave notice of my danger. It is well 
known that the Spanish matadores provoke the 
wounded bulls in the arena by flaunting the mo- 
leta or blood-red flag in their faces. It was the 
vermilion of my buggy that excited this bellow- 
ing herd. 
heads near the ground, tore it up with their 


hoofs and horns, and glared at me with savage | 


The fierce phalanx blocked the road, and 
The 
A 


eyes. 
it was the “ better part of valor” to retreat. 
instant I wheeled the pursuit commenced. 


cloud of dust enveloped them, and the trampling 
My | 
horse dashed forward frantic with terror, and | 


of their feet was like the roll of thunder. 


on they plunged on every side, crushing down 
the brush-wood in their course, goring and tum- 
bling over each other, filling the forest with their 
dreadful cries, and gathering nearer and nearer 
in the fearful chase. The struggle now became 
desperate. In five minutes we should have been 
overturned and trampled to death; but at this 
juncture Tom threw out my overcoat, and with 
an awful clamor they paused to fight over it, and 
to tear it into shreds. Driving at full speed, I 
directed Tom to toss out the cushion. 
furiated devils trampled it into atoms, and came 
charging on, their horns clashing against the 
buggy, and ripping up the ribs of my horse. At 
this fearful moment we were providentially saved. 
A huge oak, with a forked top, had fallen by the 
wayside, and into this I plunged my horse breast- 
high, and he was safe, the back of the buggy be- 
ing then the only assailable point. At this the 
whole column made a dash, but I met the fore- 
most with six discharges from my revolver; two 
bottles of Cognac were shivered on their fore- 
heads; next a cold turkey; and, finally, a bot- 
tle of Scotch snuff—the last shot in the locker! 
This did the business. Such a sneezing and 
bellowing was never heard before; and the one 
that got the most of it put out with the whole 
troop at his heels, circling round, scenting the 
blood of the wounded, and shaking the earth 
with their thundering tramp. 

I was now fairly in for it, and made up my 
mind to remain until night, when I knew they 
would disperse. I was relieved, however, by 
the approach of some cattle-drivers, who, gal- 


loping up on shaggy but muscular horses, with | 


whips twenty feet long, which they manage with 
surprising dexterity, soon drove the belligerent 
herd to their cow-pens, for the purpose of mark- 
ing and branding. ‘This is done every year in 
** fly time.” The cattle ranging over an area 
of thirty square miles are now easily collected, 
driven to a common pen or pound, when the re- 
spective owners put their mark and brand on the 
increase of the season. 
plague is turned to a useful purpose. 

I was now approaching the ancient village of 
Augusta, once the stamping-ground of the fa- 
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They snuffed the air, planted their | 


The in- 


a foraging expedition. 


Thus this Egyptian | 
| would board with him six months, and drink 


mous Coon Morris. Being advised to take , 
near cut when within three miles, I turned ¢ 
the right and drove ahead through leafy }, 
paths and across deserted fields grown over witl 
stunted pines. For three hours I drove about 
describing three segments of a circle, and final]; 
got back to the point I startedfrom. [ Nota bene 
Let all travelers stick to the beaten road, for j; 
this country one may travel twenty miles withou: 
meeting a traveler or a finger-board.] The coun. 
try through which I passed was poor, the poy 
tion sparse, and no indications of the proximity of 
a town that I had heard of for twenty-five vears 
I drove on, however, expectation on tip toe, th 
sun pouring down vertically, and my flagging 
steed sinking above his fetlocks in the sand 

when, lo! the ancient village stood before me— 

an extensive parallelogram, garnished round 
with twelve or fifteen crumbling tenements, the 
wrecks of by-gone years! Not a tree stood in 
the gaping square for the eye to rest upon; the 
grass was all withered up; the burning sun fell 
on the white and barren sand as on a huge mir- 
ror, and was reflected back until your cheeks 
scorched and your eyes filled with tears. Ever 
of these dilapidated houses several were unoccu- 
pied, and we drove round two-thirds of the squar 
before we could find a human being to direct us 
to the tayern. It was a log-cabin, with on 
room, a deal table, some benches and cots, an 
a back shed for kitchen. Stable there was none 

nor bar, nor servant, nor landlord visible. | 
turned my horse on the public square and took 
peaceable possession of the establishment. No. 
body was to be seen. I was hungry and fa- 
tigued. The idea of a town once famous, and 
its hundred-and-one little comforts for the tray- 
eler, had buoyed me up during the morning 
drive, and fancy had diagramed something ver 
different from what I was then realizing. In: 
few hours, however, the bachelor landlord cam« 
in. expecting company he had gone out or 
He feasted us on del 

cious venison, and, being a Virginian, soon con 
cocted an ample julep. The mint grew near th 
grave of a jolly lawyer, a son of the ‘* Old Do 
minion,” who died there a few years before. N« 
man can live in such a place without losing his 


| energies. The mind stagnates, and in six months 


one would go completely asleep. I never saw 
such a picture of desolation. All was silenc: 
and solitude. In reply to my inquiry, my old 
friend, Colonel Mixon, said that times were dull; 
there was a little activity in one line only; and 
hobbling off he soon returned with a pair of 
babies in his arms—twin gems, plump, blue- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked, hanging around his neck like 
flowers on the stump of a storm-battered oak 
Counselor Barrett, who seemed thoroughly post- 
ed in this branch of statistics, informed me that, 
during the last twelve months, thirteen matrons 
of that vicinity had produced doublets! Th 
Colonel said that any disconsolate pair who 


from a peculiar spring on the premises, without 
having their expectations realized, should have 





a free ticket at his table for sixty days to try it 


again. 

These infant phenomena, however, are by no 
means confined to Perry County. 
sippi every where is equally prolific. In the 
ea - . ‘ 

Paulding Clarion I read the following, from the 
Rev. Marmaduke Gardiner, of Clarke County : 
“ FaLLine Sprine, Feb. 2. 

«“ More than one hundred persons have visited my house 
since Saturday last, for the purpose of seeing three beau- 
tiful boy babies which my wife gave birth to on the 28th 
One weighs 7}, the others 6} each, and are perfectly 

We have named them Abraham, Isaac, and 
I married my wife twenty years ago, and she has 
n me nine sons and nine daughters, but no triplicates 


ult. 
formed. 


until the last.” 

Married couples in search of heirs often cross 
the Atlantic, or drug themselves with nostrums 
and stinking mineral waters, when a single sum- 
mer in tivese pine-woods would accomplish what 
they ‘desire without extraordinary efforts, and at 
one-twentieth of the expense. : 

The old town next day presented a more live- 
ly scene. That certain pre- 
monitory of a piny-woods’ 
gathering, the beer and gin- 
ger-bread cart, came rum- 
bling into the square. — 
Rickety vehicles, of odd 
shapes, laden with melons, 
trundled along behind. A 
corner shanty displayed sev- 
eral suspicious-looking jugs 
Buck negroes, 
dressed in their holiday 
suits, strode in, looking 
about for the candidates as 
one would for the giraffe. 
No candidate except the 
Hon. Robert J. Walker had 
visited the defunct town for 
years. It was quite an 
event, Finally, the stout 
sovereigns from the coun- 
try came in, and the com- 
edy commenced. The larg- 
est portion of the crowd 
was in the court-house to 
hear the orators, but a pret- 
ty considerable group was 
posted about the doggery. 
A number were playing 
‘old sledge” on the heads 
of empty whisky. barrels, 
and others were discussing 
the preliminaries of a quar- 
ter race. 

Three of the candidates 
had spoken, when the late 
Judge Mitchell (formerly 
a well-known Member of 
Congress from Tennessee) 
rose. After an elaborate 
reply to the arguments of 
two of them, he turned to 
the third, and laying his 
hand on his head, said, ‘‘I 


and kegs. 
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have only one word to say in answer to my young 
friend. He has a leetle soft spot right here, 
and it is mushy all round it.” 

When R. J. Walker was canvassing against 
George Poindexter for the Senate, he was ac- 
companied, said Colonel Mixon, by a queer 
fish, one Isaac M‘Farren, a fellow of infinite 
| jest, and whose countenance was a comedy of 
|itself. On a certain occasion they put up with 
}a new settler, and had to sleep on the floor, 
| while the man and his wife occupied a bunk in 

the same room. A very buxom damsel slept in 
|a small kitchen near by. Mac had cast sheep's- 
| eyes at her, and being uncomfortable on the floor, 
| concluded to go and whisper a few soft nothings 
|in her ear. He slipped out very quietly; but 
|it being a crispy and frosty night, the door of 
the kitchen creaked upon its hinges, and the 
| woman exclaimed, ‘‘ Husband! husband! one 
|of them men’s arter Sally!” He sprang up, 
seized his rifle, and was rushing out, when Mr. 
Walker seized his arm. M‘Farren hearing the 


THE HURRICANE. 
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tional provision which re. 
quires six.months’ residence 
in the county and twelh 
in the State. They wer 
anxious to vote, and got uy 
a petition to the Board of 
Police (which has the sp. 
pervision of elections 
dispense with the r 
tions of the Constits tion,” 
*¢ Did the Board « mply 
with the petition ?” y 
**T can’t exactly say,’ 
said the Counselor; * by 
as they all voted, I presume 
the order was duly made, 
The best of the joke was, 
the Governor signed the pe 
tition ! 
Next day the Counselor 
accompanied me afew miles 
on my way. Showing me 
a road running down to- 
ward the swamp, he in- 
quired if I knew how that 
road came to be made. On 
replying that I did not, he 
said: ‘*‘Some years ago | 
was down in that swamy 
with some fellows after 
wild hogs. I was standing 
on the edge of it hallooing 
on the hounds, my gun rest- 
ing against a tree, when out 
rushed an enormous boar 
and charged right at me 
I could only straddle my 
legs to escape his furious 
onset; but as he passed 
under, being rather low ir 
the crotch, I found myself 
astride of him. Almost 
unconscious from terror, | 
involuntarily seized his tail, 
noise, appeared at the other door rather en désha-| and stuck my heels under his shoulders. At 
hill. ** Je-men-y!” cried the man, and cocked | every stride he took my spurs goaded him on. 
his rifle. Mr. Walker threw it up, and Mac, | Thus he ran some three miles through the brush- 
running forward, seized him by the hand, ex-| wood, making a clean sweep as he went, but 
claiming, ‘‘ Sir, it is only a frolic and an indis-| finally fell exhausted, when I dispatched the 
cretion; I am a man of honor, incapable of in- | monster with my bowie-knife. The road is now 
juring sleeping innocence. Sir, I throw my-| used for hauling timber from Leaf River swamp, 
self on your generosity. I see that you belong | and is called Barrett’s trail.” 
to the honorable fraternity of free and accepted The country through which I am journeying 
masons. Brother, I give you the right hand of’ | is sparsely settled, and is only adapted to graz- 
fellowship !” The man was overwhelmed with | ing. Its surface undulates like the roll of the 
this volubility, and flattered at the notion of be- | ocean, and hill and valley are covered with lux- 
ing mistaken for a mason. He accompanied | uriant grass and with flowers of every hue. 
the party over the county, but finally voted the | Herds of cattle stand in the plashy brooks. Red 
Poindexter ticket, because Walker would persist | deer troop along the glades; wild turkeys rut 
in ranning when M‘Farren was the proper man | before you along your road, and the partridge 
for the place! rises from every thicket. But for these the soli- 
“T was in ,” said Counselor Barrett, | tude would be painful. Settlements are often 
‘when Governor , who was a candidate for | twenty miles apart ; the cheering mile-post and 
re-election, came there, The couniy had been re-| gossiping wayfarer are rarely met with. The 
ently organized, and few of the people had been gaunt pines have a spectral aspect, and their 
there long enough to vote under the Constitu-' long shadows fall sadly upon the path. At 
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nightfall, when the flowers have faded away, no 
fire-flies gem the road; one hears no tinkling 
bell; the robber owl skims lazily by; fantastic 
shades chase each other into deeper gloom ; and 
instead of ‘*the watch-dog’s cheerful cry,” the 
«wolf's long howl” comes from the reed-brakes, 
and is echoed by its prowling mate on the neigh- 
boring hills. 

The day was dark and lowering. For weeks 
nor rain nor gentle dews had refreshed the cal- 
cined earth. A heavy cloud hung overhead, 
and its pent-up fury burst upon the forest. The 
few birds that tenant these silent woods flew 
screaming to their eyries; some cattle dashed 
across the hills for shelter. 
ness was in motion. The pines swayed their 
lofty heads, and the winds shrieked and moaned 
among the gnarled and aged limbs. A few old 
ones fell thundering down, casting their broken 
fragments around; and then the hurricane 
rushed madly on, tearing up the largest trees, 
and hurling them like javelins through the air. 
The sky was covered as with a pall; and lurid 
flashes, like sepulchral lights, streamed tnd 
blazed athwart it. ‘The earthquake voice of na- 
ture trembled along the ground, and, ere its run- 
ning echoes died away, came again, crash after 
crash thundering forth. But at length, as though 
weary of the agony, it paused, and the phantom 
clouds scudded away. ‘The scene around was 
appalling! Hundreds of trees lay prostrate, 
while, here and there, others stood shivered by 
the bolt of heaven and smoking with its fires. 


God preserve me from another ride through 
these giant pines in such a tempest! 





MADELEINE SCHAEFFER. 
L 

T twenty years old Madeleine Schaeffer 
found herself three against Fate, as Des- 
cartes against the murderous sailors: God, I, 
and my sword—the last a weapon whose fine 
edge the duJl armor of her opponent had already 
partly turned. In other parlance, she had not 
a friend in the world, ard had forgotten how to 
make one. Born in the faith that the race of 
Schaeffer crowned humanity, and that, owing to 
their rare condescension, the rest of creation 


shared sunlight and starlight, dew and rain, it | 


was a stern teacher that wrought a new creed. 
In her native village her father ruled supreme, 
and art and wealth had done their best to make 
his daughter worthy of her blood; culture and 
accomplishment could hardiy go further. When 
at length he looked upon his work, and saw that 
it was good, there came a great gap into his life 
—he had met with fulfillment. It was then that 
4 malevolent deity whispered at his ear. His 
danghter’s fortune—was it at all equal to what 
such a creature had the right to demand? 
Were there not flocks of golden fieece rambling 
about the earth, whose rightful shepherds were 
Schaeffers? And so the simple old country- 
born-and-bred aristocrat plunged into the vor- 
tex of speculation. An excellent nut for Wall 


The whole wilder- | 


Street to crack, and they found the meat sweet! 
One day he came home to Madeleine with Ruin 
as plainly lettered on his face as Dante’s Omo. 
It was impossible for him to stay and front the 
vassals of his little burgh, and so they fled before 
the sheriff to the city ; and there, after two years 
of hard struggle and much want, the old man 
died. What little remained in the purse Made- 
leine spent in conveying the dear form to its 
rest—that last in the long row of ancestral 
graves whose sunken stones, wreathed with wild- 
brier vines and wrought with lichens, slanted 
and crumbled before the sun and wind of two 
centuries. Then the coach deposited her at the 
station once more just as the great, panting train 
came in. Her foot was on the step before 
thought struck her, and she paused to ask her- 
self what was to be sought in the city—what but 
blanker ruin faced her in those swarming lane ? 
Madeleine drew her shawl abort her and moved 
away. As well die here as there; at least the 
autumn leaves would drift and mound above her 
—and the train thundered by. She turned un- 
der the late, dull sky, and once more mechan- 
ically sought her father’s grave. But she did 
not enter the inclosure, only sat on the low 
gate-stone, like a sad sphinx to question the 
passers-by, while twilight hastened up to wrap 
her in its shadows. 

*“*¢He that overcometh, the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment,’” she sighed through 
the stillness. 

*** Because thou hast kept the word of my 
patience, I also will keep thee from the hour of 
temptation,’ ’’ said another voice. 

Madeleine started; she did not know that she 
had spoken; and looking up through the gray 
dampness she saw the old clergyman standing 
above her. He took her home with him, and 
had her put to bed and to sleep, and allowed her 
the refuge of torpor and grief. A friend of his 
knew of some gay Southern travelers who, at 
the North in the summer, had desired a govern- 
ess. A letter came and went with its swift white 
wings, and Madeleine was checked and ticketed 
on her way to the Carolinian coast—kindness 
which the good, glad-giving man could ill af- 
ford since the generous Schaeffer tithe had faii- 
ed him. 

A weary journey both by nights and days— 
clattering over leagues of pine barrens—coach- 
ing through everglades that were sloughs of de- 
spond—skirting luxury, unthrift, and squalor— 
at length they plunged into an almost unbroken 
forest, hung with long veils of bleached moss, 
and Madeleine found herself the solitary female 
on the deck of a crazy little steamer bound down 
river. She drew her veil over her face, and sat 
apart on the deck, for there remained no great 
distance before her. Approaching it, her futuyve, 
that she had kept resolutely out of mind, now 
rose and refused to be dwarfed. It was an ugly 
sight to her; her sensitive pride, her inborn hau- 
teur recoiled; yet it was work, and to meet it 
she summoned endurance. Sitting there, she 
watched the banks of the narrow channel down 
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which the steamer was shooting—banks which, 


. . : | 
in spite of the early autumn, were yet dense with | 


lofty greenery, and often gorgeous in the floral 
garniture of riotous vines—still wild and virgin 
as when the river first burst its way between 
them. Here the engines stopped for food; or 
here the bows were half shoved in toward shore, 
and a long-limbed young man, rifle in hand, 
leaped on deck ; or here there was fretting delay 
over piles of waiting cotton-bales; and here the 
little steamer went on her noisy way again. It 
wag all very tiresome, and Madeleine turned to 
discover the nationality of her companions—an 
uproarious set of tobacco-feoffs for the most part. 
In one spot they threw the dice; in another, 
bartered and discussed the merits of crops, hu- 
man and cotton; in a third, loud words, pictur- 
esque gestures, and angry eyes betrayed the po- 
litical quarter of that microcosm. In the cen- 
tre of this group, leaning on his gun, stood the 
young man who had lately leaped on board, hail- 
ed with a halloo. His shooting-clothes of some 
very coarse and thick stuff—his heavy boots— 
the hat slouched over his face—these things al- 
lowed him no exalted station; but there was a 
certain air in his manner of wearing them that 
said autocrat as distinctly as ermined velvet and 
jeweled orders could have done. Boon compan- 
ion of them every one, he yet seemed to surround 
himself with a personal atmosphere which none 
of these creatures could penetrate; his brief and 
‘curt harangue, received with acclamatory acqui- 
escence, had been uttered like a ukase. 
he stood there, leaning in this lordly way upon 
his gun, his cigar, with its faintly-curling wreath, 
held carelessly away between downward fingers 
— if, standing so, he vouchsafed a sentence, it 
was rather tossed at them than spoken; and this 
fawning public of his, like any other spaniel, 
seemed to relish his thrusts better than another 
man’s caress. But since she understood nothing, 
this, too, soon wearied, and, in despite of her 
Wemor, she gladly greeted the sight of her little 
box thrown upon a landing where overhanging 
boughs darkened the stream, and a plank flung 
out on which she was to walk ashore. The tall 
young man with the rifle preceded, and, with a 
bow, offered a hand to assist her—a hand not 
much in accordance with the rest of him, and 
gleaming with a singular ring. Directly after- 
ward he disappeared. Within a yard or two 


Madeleine now discovered an old coach awaiting 


her, and the driver having, satisfactorily to his | 


own understanding, decided upon her identity 
in the affirmative, she was conducted at a fune- 
real pace toward her final destination. The 
road was a causeway built above the dykes of 
broad rice-fields that every where, as far as eye 
could see, were green with the rank malarial 
tinge of a new, rich, second springing, although 
already stacked with the abundant harvest. At 
length they entered under a broad avenue of 
ancient oaks, a magnificent growth, huge and 
columaar, with vast arches and cathedral spaces. 
The pendent sheets of misty moss—the wild and 
brilliant parasites, whose blossoms fluttered like 


If, as | 
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| splendid wings in the dark and polished leafao, 


—the carpet of dazzling verdure, sprinkled wit 
shifting sun and shadow from its emerald under. 
sky, made a scene that filled Madeleine’s go, 
with rest ; and when, weary of gazing, sh: ‘ong 
ed back with closed eyes, the lofty murmy 
among the waving boughs seemed to sing thy 
| very strain of her dreams. She would hay 
been content to jolt on under this antiph 
vault forever; but, as nothing is eternal, the; 
| came an end to leisure and pleasure in the shay 
of a large and irregular house, not in particula; 
repair, and singularly weather-stained, half coy. 
| ered with vines, and backed with a k fty grove 
| of sycamore and cypress, and beyond, a dim ling 
| of sea. 

Mrs. Ediston met her with a brood of littl 
| Edistons clinging about her skirts, and in te; 
| minutes Miss Schaeffer had found her level for 
| so long as she should teach beneath that lintel 

Weary at heart, she gladly availed h 
| permission to retire, and to dull with sleep th 
| first edge of service. 

It was early on the next morning when sh 
|awoke. Unpacking and arranging her sli 
wardrobe, she then made the most elaborat 
toilet of her life. A glance, a word, had taugh 
her what to expect of Mrs. Ediston: wh it 
aservant, The haughty Schaeffer blood ill br 

ed it. But there is a pride far more tremend 
| than any other—that of proud humility, ar 
| hind this the girl intrenched herself | eyond reac] 
of all of Mrs. Ediston’s arrows. From her few 
| dresses, once rich, now turned and pieced, she 
chose the plainest, and bound her throat an 
| wrists with a narrow linen. Sut first, all t 
drooping veils of darkest hair that yesterday hun 
their ever-changing shadows about her face, that 

waving and waving below the soft, round chin, 

had at length broken into globy m 
she combed out and brushed straight along the 
brow, to be coiled behind in one heavy knot 
| It is true there was thus left exposed an ear deli- 
cate and pink as any faintly-tinged whorl, and 
an outline fine and soft enough for a Madonna; 
de } end 


rself of 


ite, 
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yet one scarcely notices such things in a 
ent. Moreover want, and care, and grief hac 
somewhat sharpened them all; and thus attired, 
pale through fatigue, and with no lovely ex- 
pression in the curves of those reticent lips, cer- 
tainly no one would have accused Miss Schaeffer 
of beauty. 

Some dozen years before this epoch Mr. Roa- 
noke the elder had died, leaving his youngisl 
widow and her son well provided with stocks, 
mortgages, and railroad bonds, and his estate t¢ 
a son by a previous marriage. On the estate, 
however, the widow continued to reside for a 
part of every year, traveling during the spring 
and summer. In one of these journeys she met 
with an admirer who speedily made her Mrs 
Ediston, and returned with her to manage hei 
step-son’s affairs. This son, in process of edu- 
sation at the North, afterward chose to bury 
himself on one of the few rice-lands on the Mis- 
sissippi, a maternal inheritance, leaving Mrs 
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Edistor for the present in undisputed possession. 
But on the death of Mr. Ediston the vast out- 
door arrangements of a plantation proved too 
much for her skill, and Mr. Geoffrey Roanoke 
returned to his ancestral acres. It was to this 
young man, then, that Mrs, Ediston presented 
Miss Schaeffer as she entered the breakfast-room 
that morning—presented as to a potentate. Mr. 
Roanoke was deep in his newspaper, but glanc- 
ing up, he rose, bowed, and extended his hand 
after a moment’s deliberation, with that chiv- 
alrous deportment due to any woman. Miss 
Schaeffer bent coolly in return, chose not to see 
the hand, and passed to the seat indicated by 
Mrs. Ediston, between the Misses Ally and Es- 
sie Ediston, who were already clamoring for ev- 
ery thing on the table. Quieting them, Miss 
Schaeffer scarcely suffered aught to escape her, 
since the first few moments of acquaintance are 
foundation-stones. It was more by intuition 
than otherwise that si:e recognized the state of 
affairs between the young man and her mistress. 
On the one part, a financial arrangement that 
spared the privy purse. On the other, she had | 
been his father’s wife; therefore was to be treat- 
ed with respect; in the mean time managed his 
household admirably. But to say that there was 
love lost between them would have been a waste 
of words, 

‘‘ Another cup, my dear Geoffrey? Julius, 
Mr. Roanoke’s cup.” And between the periods 
of his paragraphs Mr. Roanoke sipped his cof- 
fee, black and bitter—a habit which Miss Schaef- 


fer supposed he had contracted to guard against 


the miasms. As she looked at him he wore a 
strangely-familiar air; she wondered where she 
had seen him before; and then as the ring on 
his hand flashed in her face she remembered. 
It was true he wore broadcloth now rather than 
fustian; and the countenance, crowned with its 
white forehead above deep-set but glowing eyes, 
had a somewhat less sardonic guise than when 
the brown beard and mustache alone appeared 
beneath the shade of a slouching brim. Still it 
was the same; and then an older remembrance 
struck her. A hand ungloved to fasten her 
cloak, aud a strange ring scattering light from 
it. Well, why should he recognize in a pale, 
serge-clad governess the brilliant being who flost- 
ed on his arm in swooning circles amidst music, 
and incense, and lustre? Damask cheek, drop- 
ping tresses, raiment of gold-colored satin that 
seemed but the shadow thrown by her topaz 
gems, Miss Schaeffer glanced at the mirror 
that hung opposite: no, severe and old, she 
would not have known herself. As her eye fell 
it rested for a moment on Mrs. Ediston’s. Mrs. 
Ediston smiled, and stirred her coffee, and tasted. 
A servant brought round Mr. Roanoke’s horse 
for his daily visit to the fields; the cheerful ban- 
quet was concluded, and not a word had been | 
thrown away. 
It did not take Miss Schaeffer long to fall | 
into the round of her new duties, which were | 
not heavy; for after class-hours there was no- | 
thing but Clara's music, and Mr. Roanoke him- 


self attended to Rob's Greek. For a day or two 
it was hard work with the uproarious Essie and 
Ally; but then the pair found that they were 
under that strong but light hand and succumbed 
with riotous pleasure; and in all Miss Schaef- 
fer’s stay at Roanoke Fields she had no more 
feal subjects than these breezy little things. Rob 
regarded his governess rather as a region to be 
explored, did not at once surrender his affec- 
tions, held her command as a personal indigni- 
ty, and refused allegiance. Miss Clara Ediston 
was the easiest victim of the whole. She had 
attained her twelfth year, and was advanced in 
her studies so far as the third volume of the 
**Children of the Abbey.” Upon promotion 
she was struck with a fit of the sulks, dur- 
ing which her mamma prescribed and adminis- 
tered a dark closet. With her release she fled 
incontinently to Miss Schaeffer, and bewailed 
her fate in a style unworthy of Amanda, and 
found solace thereon in ‘‘Clara’s Waltz,” with 
which Miss Schaeffer silenced her, and for which 
she suffered her that day to put by the exercises. 
Thus established the autumn went fleeting into 
winter; but Miss Schaeffer had lost her bear- 
ings, she had no motive for notching off the 
days on her memory, and since the weather 
was like May she forgot that it was December. 
She had not become a whit more reconciled 
with her condition; she had only hardened her 
armor, ‘Mrs. Ediston could not keep her at a 
greater distance than she kept Mrs. Ediston. 
As for Mr. Roanoke, she did not know that be- 
yond the table courtesies she had yet exchanged 
a word with him. She was left out of all his 
plans. He regarded her as a subordinate, and 
treated her with quiet respect. To Miss Schaef- 
fer it seemed quiet contempt. The frequent 
visitors did not know of her existence, of course. 
She never lingered at the table, never was to be 
found in drawing-room or on veranda; but in the 
school-room, if Mrs. Ediston sought her, or Mr. 
Roanoke came about Rob's Greek, she received 
them like a queen in her own domain. 

‘* Why don’t you ever come down when there’s 
company, Miss Schaeffer?” asked Essie, skip- 
ping into the room on one foot and resting it 
with the other. 

** Both feet, Essie.” 

‘Oh, I forgot. Why don’t you? There's 
going to be dancing to-night, they're fixing—” 

‘* What is it?” 

**T mean—why, Miss Schaeffer, what should 
I say ?” 

** What is it they are doing? 

** Mending the balcony.” 

‘*That’s what you should say then.” 

‘‘They’re mending the balcony for the fid- 
dlers. Don't you know how to dance? Don't 
you like to dance ?” : 

“Yes, very well.” 

**So do I!” And Essie pirouetted round 
half the chairs. 

‘* Not quite so much fling, Essie. A little 
more quietly,” said Miss Schaeffer; for Essic 
danced after the fashion of a reckless fiqurante. 
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‘*Why, I don’t make a bit of noise!” was 
the round-eyed reply. 

“No; but a gentler movement. This way.” 
And Miss Schaeffer, binding up a fallen tress, 
suddenly paused with a color in her cheeks, find- 
ing herself softly humming the gayest of tunes, 
and waltzing down the room with Essig 

“OQ Miss Schaeffer, you dance better than 
mamma!” cried the child in an ecstasy. ‘* Do 
come down and waltz with me to-night.” 

**To-night you will be in bed. There, Essie, 
now I must draw your copies.” 

**No, indeed, we always sit up when there’s 
company, to learn ease, mamma says. Miss 
Schaeffer, won’t you ?” 

“No. Run away.” 

** But why not ?” pursued Essie. 

** Why not?” repeated Miss Schaeffer, throw- 
ing down her pencil. ‘Oh, because my dancing 
days are over.” 

**Over! What makes them over?” 

‘*T’ve lost my slippers,” said Miss Schaeffer, 
with half a smile. 

“Wait not to find your slippers, 
But come in your naked feet,” 
hummed a voice in the corridor; and as Miss 
Schaeffer heard a retreating step she felt an un- 
comfortable suspicion that a witness of the little 
drama had been in the door-way. But if Mr. 
Geoffrey Roanoke had allowed himself such free- 
dom, it must have been an inadvertence; more 
probably he had heedlessly caught the word in 
passing ; and a moment after, as if to dispel the 
very idea, Mr. Roanoke himself, grave as Rhad- 
amanthus, marshaled in the refractory Rob, 
bowed silently to Miss Schaeffer, and proceeded 
to scatter Rob's wits through the mazes of an 
irregular verb. 

One morning shortly after this occurrence, 
when Miss Schaeffer took her seat at the break- 
fast-table, her eye was arrested by an envelope 
lying beside her napkin. A letter toher? And 
from whom in the world? Ahno; Mrs. Edis- 
ton allowed Mr. Roanoke the pleasure of paying 
her bills. Such washis method. As few words 
as possible with his serfs. All this without the 
movement of an eyelash. 

‘**T suppose you know that the holidays are 
upon us, Miss Schaeffer?” said Mrs. Ediston. 

*“T had forgotten. You wish the children 
should have vacation ?” 


**Oh, certainly. From Christmas until Epiph- | 


any, always. It will be such a relief, Geoffrey, 
if Rob ever gets to college!” 


** A relief not to be immediately experienced. | 


He is very well as he is. A good enough boy 
as boys go,” said the young man, scarcely glanc- 
ing up from the price-current of the Mercury. 

“You will not have time to return to the 
North, Miss Schaeffer, in twelve days?” con- | 
tinued Mrs. Ediston. 

**I do not wish it. I suppose there is some | 
place in the neighborhood where I can stay till | 
they resume.” 

**Qh, here of course. There will be care 
enough for you. 


But I should have thought | 
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you would wish to go home,” 
meditatively. 
**T have no home to go to,” 


said Mrs, Ediston. 


replied Mics 


Schaeffer, after a pause, gazing into her ~ 
and then looking steadfastly up. 
But where are yor 


**No thome to go to! 
relatives ?” 

‘**T have no relatives.” 

** And no friends ?” 

** No friends.” 

‘*No relatives ? no friends ? 
Geoffrey !” cried Mrs. Ediston in French acyoss 
the table. ‘* What sort of thing is this in th 
house with no relatives and no friends ?” 

| Miss Schaeffer colored—a deep, warm tint 
| that clung to her cheek. She smiled too, a 
smile that disclosed little bits of pearl. 

*“*T beg your pardon, Mrs. Ediston, but I un. 
derstand French.” 

**As my governess should!” retorted that 
lady, flushing angrily. 

Miss Schaeffer did not notice the words, for 
her glance had caught Mr. Geoffrey Roanoke’s ; 
and with the dimpling smile, the gay glint of 
dark eyes, the color, Miss Schaeffer’ was for a 
moment again radiantl) and knew it 
Only a moment; then it all fell, and she was 
the gray-faced governess of old. Yet brief as 
the moment was, it was a small triumph; for 
Mr. Geoffrey Roanoke had been altogether i1 
the habit of making the most trifling remarks t 
his mamma, in the French tongue, as if to ex- 
clude the white servant from any participation. 
He smiled himself—he could not help it; and 
as his eyelids dropped, it was on that perfect 
picture. Ina breath he glanced up again as if 
to assure himself that it was still there. No, it 

| had been a glamour—nothing else; no one but 
the pale, stern, black-clad woman sat before him. 
Miss Schaeffer had certainly taken a liberty. 
Mr. Roanoke’s demeanor became icily lordly. 
At least so Miss Schaeffer construed the mean- 
ing of the next few moments. Little did the 
governess care. Indispensable, and knowing it, 
giving them good work for good payment—they 
were welcome to indulge their little whims. 
| Her sole solicitude was to amass such a sum as 
would allow her to open a day-school in the city 
| at no distant period, and after that perhaps to 
pay her father’s debts. This very scene was 
| another plate for her armor. She rose from the 
table, took the envelope, bowed to Mrs. Ediston 
as usual, and withdrew—Essie and Ally skipping 
| down to follow her. But at sight of that money 
I can not say that a tortured fiend did not turn 
in her heart anew. It wanted yet a half hour 
|to class-time, and in the school-room Miss 
Schaeffer composed herself above a shect of 
| paper. There was too much nobility in Made- 
| Jeine’s nature to attempt offering the good cler- 
gyman repayment of the sum he had expended 
| for her. Necessity had forced acceptance upon 
her; it was impossible to cancel an obligation. 
| But. she could at least devote a portion of her 
earnings toward alleviating wants that she knew 
too well. Poor people in the surrounding coun- 
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try she had not yet met, for her walks with her | mas, And he wan't be home for—oh, for months! 

- ‘Js had been restricted to Roanoke Fields, | What are you thinking of, Miss Schaeffer ?” 
pg na -| inking of an old woman who will have 
the large island entirely occupied by Mr. Roa Iam thinking o an o 

oke’s plantation ; and yet she felt as if there | two blankets this winter instead of none, Of the 
be a debt due Providence from her. An in- | little girl who looks like dying, and who is to have 
stallment of this debt then, her letter being con- | flowers and Naan wine and _ ry args 
Inded,. she folded within the delicate leaf, and | Of three miles down river to school that Tom 
ee and sealed it. Running down stairs | Allan shall skate now with flashing heels, in- 
with that light heart which makes a light foot, | stead of the five he used to walk, And what 
she saw Mr. Roanoke crossing the hall at their | are you thinking of, Clara?” as that damsel con- 
base. | fronted them in an aureole, apparently. 

“Oh, Mr. Roanoke,” she cried. ‘‘ Are you “Oh, Essie ! oh, Miss Schaeffer! We're 
going into town to-day may I ask?” going to Juliet Develin s! , F 

“Tam, Miss ” bei Pooh!” said Essie. ‘‘ Who cares? 

‘‘ Schaeffer, Sir, Will you have the great “Ido. Oh, Miss Schaeffer, she’s just so 
kindness to post this forme?” And she hand- | beautiful! And she lets me stand at the toilet 
ed him the letter and the dime - it was be- ars ~— rake ig 

» that glorious invention of three-penny| ‘‘I like the tor best; on’t care a snap 
‘sy . f . about her, except that, if she were a doll, maybe 

This was too much for Mr. Geoffrey Roanoke. | I'd like her in my stocking. Great black eyes, 
He lightly, half-unobservantly shook the dime | without any winkers, just like a doll’s. And 
off into her hand, saying, in his courtliest style, | she slaps Silver—I've seen her!” 

‘‘T take pleasure in deing so.” er Well, what if she does? Mother slaps Ju- 

Miss Schaeffer opened her eyes. She was not | lius.” 
aware that it was the first time she had ever vol- 6 seotny See t; and he don’t allow us. And 
untarily addressed him, But thanking him now, | he says no lady—” 
she turned away and dropped the dime into the| Just here the bell tinkled, and the remaining 
palm of a little blackball who came tumbling | personalities were lost to the world and Miss 
down the stairs at the one opportune moment of | age oye bi ‘ is 
his life. e holidays slipped over easily enough, on 

‘‘ What is it, Geoffrey ?” asked Mrs. Ediston, | part of them the children being absent visiting 
at his shoulder, as he drew on the riding-gloves, | Miss Develin, who, under the surveillance of an 
and before Miss Schaeffer was beyond hearing. | ancient aunt, kept her brother’s house; and on 

“You can see, mamma.” | their return, and the reopening of school-books, 

“Dear me! ‘Rev. Cyrus Grey, Schaeffers- | life jogged along the foot-pathway till spring. 
lin, N.Y.’ Some little deacon studying for or- | Mrs. Ediston bustled about the house; the chil- 
ders, I suppose ; and after ordination ihere’s to | dren made it resonant; Mr. Roanoke was absent 
be a Mrs, Cyrus Grey and love in a cottage! | the greater portion of the time, either busy at the 
What does the direction say to you ?” | rice-mill or absorbed in caucuses and other such 

‘* Fallen fortunes, mamma.” embroglios— not in the caucuses themselves, 

** How ?” however, for he never condescended to lift his 

“ The Schaefferslin, But I hadn’t read it.” | finger politically to pull a wire or turn a card; 

‘‘Well. Don’t forget to call at Spray Rocks. | but on the dinners and routs that figured pre- 
The children accept with pleasure. And there’s | viously to their mercer he had a neye he ex- 
my—” pressed it, and every ly else acted upon it. 

“Tam going the other way. Send Julius.” | Indeed so long had the Roanokes lorded it over 

‘‘Why, Geoffrey ! it isn’t a minute since you | that district, that few would have known how to 
promised me to go at once yourself! And Ju- | withstand their precedent, even had Mr. Geoffrey 
lius will make a mess of it.” | himself been a person to withstand ; and if some 

‘Very well, then. I will call on my return.” | new-comer or some old malcontent dared object, 

‘‘ What! right in the noon?” then Mr. Geoffrey rose in might and annihilated 

‘At some time to-day. NowI have anen-|him. Of course this gave him but small life at 
gagement in town,” home; days passed in which the governess never 

But Miss Schaeffer went springing up stairs | saw nor remembered him—what mons ging 

vi h lighting | they did have was of the curtest; and lost in his 
a — aren Fees Sm nape see honiin he sat with that sardonic shadow on his 

‘What are you laughing at, Miss Schaeffer?” | face, and gave few words to any. With March, 
asked Essie, capering beside her. however, he took Rob on a long Northern jour- 

‘‘ At laughing thoughts.” | ney, and Miss Schaeffer followed the remainder 

‘So am I.» What are your laughing | of the family to certain Virginian Springs, where, 
thoughts ?” | having established her with the children, Mrs. 

‘What are yours, Essie ?” Ediston spent the summer in visits to her count- 

*‘QOh! cakes and tarts and Dr. Develin—he less acquaintance—in September gathering her 
always gives us such pocketfuls. I wish Europe | brood under her wing at home in the city house, 
was in Guinea, and a thousand miles off! That's | since it was yet too early to breathe the poison- 
where he is now. He used to be here at Christ- ' ous atmosphere of the plantation. The year had 
Vor. XXV.—No. 145.—D 
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been a trying one to Miss Schaeffer. Rob, en-| the boat, and when the larger float pushed ; : 


franchised in soul, was more refractory than | 


ever at being again obliged to own the female 
sway ; the girls were also turbulent; and weary 
and worn, Miss Schaeffer would have given 
worlds for some friend to exchange a word of 
sympathy, to rest her and relieve her with love. 

Three weeks of the city life, and Miss Schaef- 
fer longed for that cool, sweet quiet of the island 
of Roanoke Fields. But Mrs. Ediston was in 
her element; the place was very gay. She went 
out every night—crape mitigated by lace—for 
a long seclusion gave her pleasures zest. At 
length one morning she planned a sailing party 
to the Fields—a party which should go and re- 
turn by sunlight, owing to the nightly ascend- 
ence there of mists and miasms; and she con- 
sulted Mr. Geoffrey, who rode or sailed down 
and back every day, in reference to her de- 
signs. 

** Damn the place!” said Mr. Geoffrey, kick- 
ing over a foot-stool. ‘‘I’d swop the whole of 
it for one acre of my Mississippi land if I had to 
choose. There it’s as healthy as a New En- 
gland corn-field; here, if you sneeze, yoti’re a 
dead man. Freshes and salts—I’m tired of the 
sound! It was a fresh in the spring, and then 
had to come drought and upset the tide; and 
here’s a salt to kill my plants just out of the long 
flow. It’s the life of a dog—of the dogs of war! 
Good-morning!” And Mr. Geoffrey was off, to 
swear some unlimited oath in the privacy of his | 
morning ride. But Mrs. Ediston, nothing baf- 


fled by this statement of a rice-planter’s miseries, 


proceeded with her plans, and one day packed 
her hampers. She had, it might be confessed, 
a secret longing to look into the house, and see 
what ravages summer had made there—a long- 
ing which this course was one to satisfy and 
justify. 

A hot, sultry morning, and the gay party went 
winding down the harbor in their boat, Mr. 
Geoffrey leading the way with Essie in a tiny 
yawl. The sun was blazing overhead ; it seem- 
ed as if the furnace-blast of the wind should 
make the water smoke; but they went simmer- 
ing on, reached Roanoke Fields, and disem- 
barked. 

How changed was every spray! The rank- 
est, lushest, most entangled foliage; the foot 





sinking ankle-deep in flowery turf whose clouds 
of incense bewildered the brain with satiety. 
Overhead the boughs at noon made midnight 
with myriad leaves, that seemed each in their} 
juicy strength capable of distilling the poison | 
they sucked in from the ambient air; and far | 
and wide, stretching away into the dim sea-line, 
clothed in deadly verdure, virulently virid, lay | 
the long rice-fields smiling falsely under that | 
mask of tenderest, freshest green. It wasa glad 
day. No more graceful host than Mr. Roanoke, | 
when he chose, ever stood in the-door; he made 
the moments light even for Miss Schaeffer. | 
But at length the bell sounded to recall all wan- | 
derers, who, coming laden with the wild and | 
pulpy things they had pulled, hastily crowded | 


Miss Schaeffer was left standing on the bank. 

**T have hurried them home,” said Mr. Roa. 
noke to the overseer—who was about riding away 
for he did not sleep on the place, as the slaves 
are the only ones who can remain there over. 
night, and they not with entire impunity—« po. 
cause,” continued Mr. Roanoke, in a voice yery 
much as if he were soliloquizing, since although 
it was necessary for these people to have the jp. 
formation, it would be sufficient for them to hear 
him give it to himself, “because the day has 
been so hot that the mists will rise early and fall 
heavy.” But here the man paused for a few last 
words—last words that took a half hour—and 
then Mr. Roanoke impatiently cut them short, 
ran up the little sail, and the two went skimming 
down the creek, and neither of them speaking, 
for Mr. Roanoke did not choose, Miss Schaeffer 
did not wish it. As they sailed, Miss Schaeffer 
leaned idly back in the boat and tried to forget 
herself. She watched the sky, cloudless and 
just beginning to give an answering glow from 
the horizon; the overhanging banks that threw 
such green glooms upon their shining way ; the 
trailers that every here and there sent out a shoot 
of resplendent blossom, a lasso of tough cord to 
delay them; the dark water that gently parted 
beneath them; the flaws that sailed slowly on 
before them ; the faint and tiny threads of vapor, 
laden with fragile beauty, that, rising half im- 
perceptibly from the stream, faded away into the 
burning air; watched these elfin wreaths that 
breathing up and curling tendril-like on the 
skirts of the shadow of the shores, already 
streaked that burning air with coolness, nor 
knew that each cool waft could pierce the brain 
like blades. 

‘*What do you see, Miss Schaeffer?” asked 
Mr. Roanoke, condescendingly breaking at length 
his haughty silence, as if her ways amused him. 

** Little bubbles, Sir, little balloons of white 
air rising like sprites, Mr. Roanoke. Can 
they—” 

‘* Accursed sprites! 
should fall!” 

And the wind did fall. Mr. Roanoke got out 
the oars, bent above them, and shot on with 
sweeping strokes, and without a word. Fine 
and thin particles grained the air. The sun had 
not yet set, but the sky began to haze, and they 
saw him through a dun golden veil that seemed 
all at once to be steaming every where about 
them; they went breast-high through long-roll- 
ing waves of cloud combed white as wool. The 
veil thickened and clung to them, the thwarts 
were already dripping from it. The sun was 
neither to be seen nor felt; they were chilled to 
the soul and reeking with the foul leaden mists. 
Those spiites had grown and towered and thrown 
off disguise, and stalked along beside them and 
before them like giants walking the water, col- 
umns of white vapor. It became rapidly darker, 
they could only dimly discern the writhing, twist- 
ing forms of shadow that mounted on either side, 
the air they breathed stifled with heavy clogging 


Twice cursed if the wind 
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clamminess; there was ringing in their ears as 
if they had been fathoms deep under the sea. 
So cold, so wet, they seemed to be rowing into 
the mouth of an icy hell. Once or twice they 
had passed the confluence of the countless water- 
ways among these islands—they took their course 
by instinct. But as it darkened currents of mist 
seemed to be branch streams, the channels dis- 


|airy grace, she knew, was like the cloud on 
| some bald mountain's brow—the rock was under- 
} neath. 
“* Ah yes, Miss Schaeffer,” said he, rising and 
| lighting a cigar; ‘‘this does not offend you, I 
hope? That Midsummer-Night’s Dream touch- 
|es some very curious facts in our psychology, 
| moreover. As much so as if Shakspeare werc 


appeared. They should long since have reached | making very sport of human nature. Do you 
the sea and been in safe and clear night sky. | know—you must have had chances enough to 
Mr. Geoffrey felt obscurely fora bank ; the beads learn this summer, if never before, since before 
were condensing on his forehead in blisters. } you were one of the phantasmagoria, this sum- 

“I have lost the way,” he said, hoarsely. mer one of the spectators (provided, as I say, 
‘Tt will be better to walk, find the house, and | that your own cyes were open at those Spring: 
build fires, than to stay here all night. It is|to learn)—that the juice of that flower called 
doubtful,” he muttered to himself, ‘if we either | Love-in-idleness is tossed about on folks’ eyelids 
of us ever see sunshine again!” And making | to-day by some capricious Puck as resistlessly 


foothold, he handed her to the shore. 

As damp, as dank, as dark. They plunged 
under roofing of black, poison-dripping boughs, 
through thickets that crouched beneath the with- 
ering mildew, and all the while they breathed 
this curdling cloud of miasm and decay. 

‘‘We are under the oaks!” at length ex- 
claimed Mr. Roanoke. ‘“ We have rowed round 
the island and passed every sea-opening! Fools! 
We were mad to come!” But in a moment he 
had opened the hall-door and clanged it behind 
them. The thick air returned only an answer- 
ing thud. ‘* We will have a fire in the school- 
room. The mists may not mount so high. By 


closing every shutter we may escape, providing | 


we be not already done for!” In a few sec- 
onds he had thrown heaping armfuls of wood on 
the hearth there, and a great blaze leaped up 
the chimney. Then Mr. Roanoke seated Miss 
Schaeffer. She was tired and pale, but had not 
after all endured such transition as he when he 
dropped the heated oars. It was plain that 


from her Northern birth and her but partial ac- | 


climation he expected at every breath to see 
her drop. Yet sitting there—and since sleep 
was death —they each shook off the drowsy 


weight upon them; began to sparkle by mere | 


force of will; to laugh, and jest, and talk blithe- 
ly; to relate, to invent; and Mr. Roanoke 
opened hoards of unsuspected learning, and be- 
came fired as he imparted it. They talked of 
the books they liked, and his criticisms were in- 
alterable as crystals; they spoke of music, and 
he described to her a concert, with the Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream, in such words that the strains 
seemed repeated in the air; they spoke of the 
drama, and he gave her sudden and swift imper- 
sonations of a great actor so vividly that she 
would have said there was a third person in the 
room; he fell to telling her of the region and 
its soil; it seemed to her that the earth had 
opened and she were plucking chemical secrets 
from the pictured depths. Once or twice as he 
spoke he gave her, so to say, an almost impalpa- 
ble touch with a hand as cold as her own. Was 
it possible that this was Mr. Roanoke; the cold, 
unsympathetic, silent man—the cynical master ? 
Miss Schaeffer leaned back in her chair, in a 
measure fascinated, in a measure irate. This 


| as ever in that old Grecian forest ?” 
| ‘Mr. Roanoke, it never struck me as Grecian 
| before.” 
“Exactly. Itisn’t. It is universal. World 
| wide over; having once sat down beside Bottom 
|on that flowery bank, and stuck musk-roses in 
| his sleek, smooth head, the knave of hearts may 
lay traps for yon; Apollo descend with lyre, and 
| lute, and pipe, and flute; Cupid riddle you with 
| arrows—and all in vain, because your blind eyés 
first opened on that clown with the ass’s head. 
Is itso? God! But this is a ghastly Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream! Averynightmare! Ah, 
what achill! Miss Schaeffer, where are you?” 
His hand, that a moment since had been ice, 
| seized hers with a grasp of fire, and he fell his 
length upon the floor insensible. 

Miss Schaeffer sprang to her feet and had re- 
course to a vinaigrette, to a carafe of water, to 
hot friction. She drew him nearer the hearth ; 
she piled the logs upon the blaze; she found his 
flask and poured the brandy between his teeth ; 
she heaped upon him all the blankets to be found. 
But the malaria had done its work: he lay in 
statue-like immobility, and if his stupor broke 
at all, it was only from one swoon into another. 
In the mean while her very endeavors fortified 
herself, and she hoped, as indeed it proved, that 
her constitution was one of those few which are 
proof against all the envenomed missiles of the 
nightly swamps. She was worn enough to have 
all her senses dissolve in sleep, when, suddenly, 
a long, red ray slanted through a chink of the 
shutters; she darted forward and threw them 
open. It was morning—fresh, jubilant morn- 
ing—blue sky, and golden light, and such hoary 
weight of dew loading the dripping branches 
and showering from them, in prismed rain-flash- 
es, as they frolicked with the glad, free wind ; 
such song, such color, such radiance! 

She heard the galloping hoofs that sped the 
overseer along, bethought herself of the alarm- 
bell, and summoned him to her aid; and ere 
long, having been borne there on a litter, Mr. 
Roanoke rested among the cushions heaped on 
the boat’s floor, and, with his head held by Miss 
Schaeffer, was swiftly flying down the creeks 
and up to the city with the overseer at the helm. 

Finally at home, Miss Schaeffer answered Mrs. 
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Ediston’s queries as. she could, and the whole | equai, his friend, simply through an instinct of 
house trembled round the point of Mr. Roanoke’s | self-preservation. Nevertheless (she had not felt 
life. It was the intermittent fever, too general- | it at the time, but now as she remembered it) 
ly fatal, but with his iron frame there was hope. | all that glitter had only been like the cold sparkle 


And so in a few weeks it appeared. The subtle 
foe had only taken the outposts, the citadel re- 
mained intact. And at length Mr. Roanoke 
came down stairs and once more sat among 
them; silent as ever, quiet, languid, paler but 
gentler, and looking up with a somewhat grate- 
ful smile at the slight and unexpected attentions 
which every one hastens to pay a convalescent. 
Mrs. Ediston had faithfully performed her duty ; 
and now, as she again went out in evening dress, 
she thought him well provided with company in 
the children and Miss Schaeffer and stray visit- 
ors. But it was little society that he suffered 
Miss Schaeffer to be to him; and so coldly dis- 
trait was his behavior that one might have fan- 
cied him endeavoring to annul some influence 
of hers. Mr. Roanoke was not so omnipotent 
but that he must make an ambitious marriage. 
In fact, it was evident that he was struggling 
with himself; but to Miss Schaeffer it read only 
like an attempt to obliterate memory of any past 
condescension. Nevertheless he was yet ill, yet 
weak, and in these things the battle is to the 
strong. 

The children had all been taken away, and 
the last caller had made adieux, as they sat there 
one night with the lighted windows opening on 
the gay city street. 

‘* Ah, Miss Schaeffer,” said Mr. Roanoke, im- 


pulsively, looking up at her as she remained dis- | 


entangling the errors of Clara's work. ‘‘Calm 


little automaton, are you never lonely, never | 


sad?” 

“I? Why should I be?” 

“True. You have-a great deal of self-re- 
spect. It must be pleasant to live with a per- 
son whom you respect so much. You enjoy 
these evenings better than the last one I had the 
pleasure of spending with you?” 

“*T don’t regret that experience, Sir,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘ except—” 

‘*T understand,” he said, and bowed. ‘‘I am 
very glad then. For certainly what life crawls 
through this very narrow chance is due to you.” 

** Not at all,” responded Miss Schaeffer. ‘‘I 
did nothing. And should have dore the same 
for any mortal being.” 

“ Very equivocal,” said Mr. Roanoke, with a 
smile, but then remained silent for a while, his 
head resting on his hand. As they sat Miss 
Schaeffer was at first recalling the conversation 
of that plague-stricken night, and remembering 
how through it all in his manner there had 
gleamed only an effect of will—a will to be 
fascinating, that he might kindle her into in- 
terest for the moment, and make her as fascina- 
ting in return, since he needed to find that 
charm in her in order to be roused and alert 
himself against the insidious enemy of the air, 
in order himself to battle off drowsiness and 
death. He was sweet then, and genial, and 
full of courteous grace; he treated her as his 


jround the peaks of icebergs. He had made q 
| foil of her, and his brilliance of air and speect 
was no more than the gaudy beauty with whict 
|} one trims one’s salmon-flies, He would haye 
| conducted himself the same had she been a 
|ghoul or a gorgon. And then Miss Schaeffe; 
| dismissed the subject, and went wandering back 
and away to remember happier scenes. A; 
length, however, Mr. Roanoke, who had sat 
pale and rapt, raised his glance again, dark and 
| piercing, and rested it on her. She sat absorb- 
| ed in the work, the red on her cheek, the light 
in her eye, one long tress of hair fallen in slight 
| disorder, and an abandon about her, a forget- 
| fulness of his presence that made her seem more 
like a picture than a woman. 

** Madeleine,” said Mr. Roanoke, half in a 
| dream, ‘‘do you suppose I do not remember 
| that night when we danced together, the light 
| dazzling back again from a dazzling raiment; 
| the lonely salt-scented sea-breeze blowing in to 
| lift that same tress, to trouble the topazes, t 

fan the carmine in the cheek—those imperious 
| feet beating out the measure of the music ?” 

** You are asleep, Mr. Roanoke.” 

| Mr. Roanoke laughed. “Tf I am may I 
never wake,” said he. ‘ Why do you not an- 
|swer me? Do you forget it yourself? Have 
| you danced with too many? Are you sorry to 
afford me a pleasant memory, as you were just 
| now to afford me a pleasant debt? Sit down.” 

Should she lie? He was choosing to remem- 
| ber it now, only to ignore it to-morrow, and ac- 
| custom her to his old superciliousness. Wh) 
| not? 
| Madeleine’s hand was raised upon the door, 

her face turned in his direction. I can not say 
what made such a rage surge in her heart. 

** You must have taken your coffee too strong, 
| Sir, this morning,” said she. ‘‘If I had ever 
| danced with a Southern satrap I should cer- 
| tainly recall the fact!” and was gone. 
| If Madeleine had not lost every other thought 
| in her indignant feeling she would scarcely have 
| begun to call Mr. Roanoke names. As it was, 

from that day he proved his right to the satrapy. 
| His sentences to Miss Schaeffer—frequent as « 
| racked ingenuity could devise—were brief as re- 
| quests could be modeled, and had that freedom 
from the rising inflection which rendered them 
}commands. Miss Schaeffer was summoned 
| without ceremony to open the morning papers. 
| Miss Schaeffer aired the evening papers. Miss 
| Schaeffer was called to drop the wax upon his 
| folded letters. Miss Schaeffer broke the seals 
and read aloud his business dispatches. Miss 
| Schaeffer was sent to sketch any desired view 
| Miss Schaeffer was told to find the book and 
| read till forbidden, and when the auditor’s eyes 
| closed, instead of dropping the page where she 
|found it, Miss Schaeffer had the sublime re- 
yenge of reading on with the completest indiffer- 
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ence as to whether he slept or whether he waked, | 


until his voice dismissed her, If he enjoyed his 
tyranny is uncertain; but certainly Madeleine 
liked it better than any one’s condescension. It 
left her on firm ground, and she hasped her 
purse with a less vindictive snap. But when it 
grew beyond further endurance, having been 
summoned one morning from lessons a dozen 
trifling times, she appeared in the door-way, and 
said : 

‘¢Am I hired as the children’s governess, Mr. 
Roanoke, or as a companion for you ?” 

“You may go, Miss Schaeffer,” said her ty- 
rant, and was from that moment as innocent of 
her existence as the master of a house could 
well be. 

The season was so late, the city so gay, and 
Mr. Roanoke’s health so precarious, that they 
did not return to the plantation till orange-pick- 
ing. And once re-established there, Madeleine 
forgot that she had ever been away; the place 
seemed like home; and if Mr. Roanoke remem- 
bered that other time of their mutual experience 
he said nothing, and she banished it. So they 
used life, Great preparations were toward. Dr. 
Develin had returried, and the holidays were to 
be kept this time at the island of Roanoke Fields. 
Mr. Geoffrey was little in the house, was care- 
lessly cold to Miss Schaeffer when he was, and 
as carelessly cordial to the others. The last 
week went slipping by; every one waited gayly 
for the expected chimes, and the two days be- 


fore Christmas began to bring guests in clusters. | 


Il. 


It was the first Christmas for some years that | 


Mrs. Ediston had entertained. There were fine 
folks from Charleston, and gay folks from Sa- 
vannah, and the Sea Islands sent tribute. There 
were the Hunts from the Cross Roads, the Pinck- 
neys from Red Hill, the Prestons from the Ledge. 
They and their servants filled the house with 
cheery clamor. Last of all came the Develins. 
Miss Schaeffer had been out with the children 
gathering clumps of glossy foliage that should 
give finishing touches to the decorations, since 
Mrs, Ediston had pressed her into the service. 
She sat now, resting for an instant, at the foot 
of an oak in that great wood of the open spaces 
through which the avenue was cut, and the chil- 
dren were busying themselves about her like 
bees round a flower. They had woven a crown 
of the dark and prickly holly leaves, and hover- 
ing on tip-toe, were trying to adjust clusters of 
the scarlet berries therein, while their bright 
sprays were scattered countlessly about her, 
clinging to her shawl and nestling in her skirts. 
Slightly inclining her head to their touch, and 
yet oblivious of it, Miss Schaeffer sat, when a 
clatter of hoofs beat the ground, and a brilliant 
train swept by. One face and form only met 
Miss Schaeffer’s gaze--and both, it seemed to 
her, were perfection. _ The full round shape hid 
half its voluptuous curves in the shade of the 
dark-green riding-suit, the face was softened by 
its floating veil into a vision of the night wind 


that came rising behind them. They passed 
like the creation of that careering wind; and as 
Miss Schaeffer looked she saw another figure 
following—a gentleman slowly walking beside 
his horse, his arm thrown across the creature’s 
bending neck. As he canght sight of the gay 
group glinting in there among the trees he half 
paused, with an intent and startled eye, and then 
stepped in their direction. But the light there 
was uncertain, the wizard mingling of sunset and 
moonrise, and he resumed his way. 

‘‘It is Dr. Develin!” cried Essie; and the 
three fled in full chorus after him. 

Miss Schaeffer, left to herself, gathered up her 
armful, and, still under the shelter of the oaks, 
turned her feet houseward. It was growing cool 
and damp; she would be glad when the home 
lamps blazed up across her path; the shadows 
already fell thick athwart her, and all the orange 
had died out of the air. Thus stepping swiftly, 
she heard a voice calling ‘‘ Rob!” and paused a 
moment tolisten. ‘‘ Rob!” was repeated. ‘‘Ju- 
lius!” and then the same voice executed a rapid 
roll of all the house-servants, accompanied by 

'execrations obligato. It was plainly Mr. Roa- 
noke, and in want of some assistance. Miss 
Schaeffer had half the mind to let him continue 
to want; then, by a natural impulse, retraced 
her steps, and following the frequent sound, her 
shawl] falling about her, her arms heaped with 
the wild growth, the points of the leaves and the 
berries shining like gems in her hair, she came 
out into the rising ray of the full moon, and 

| upon the bank of the creek, down which the 
| wild wind was blowing the faint mist in ribbons. 

** You need help, Mr. Roanoke ?” she asked, 

sweetly. ‘‘The servants must be engaged. Can 

I answer ?” 

Mr. Roanoke did not reply, but stood gazing 
at her a moment. 

| **Qh!—Miss Schaeffer!” said he then, coolly. 

‘* Have the goodness to catch this rope. I do 
not care to lose a boat-load of game. Orders 

were left that Fez and Rocco should await me, 
for Master Robert went ashore at Spray Rocks. 

That will do. I thank you.” And Mr. Roa- 

noke leaped upon the bank. 

‘*Look downthere a moment, Miss Schaeffer,” 

|he said; but the governess was flitting on, a 
| twinkling form in the shade. Miss Schaeffer 
was not the person with whom he could caprice 
| —to-day attend, to-morrow rebuff; she under- 
| stood, moreover, or thought she did, that his 
seldom condescensions were made not to her, 
but to the accidental instant in which something 
had heightened her appearance into an object of 
pleasure. Such condescension she would not 
receive. But with a bound and a long stride 

Mr. Geoffrey Roanoke wa8 beside her. 

‘* Why didn’t you wait for me?” he said, half 

imperiously. 

“There was nothing more that I could do, 
Sir,” she replied, statelily. 

‘* A voice from the North Pole, that has sighed 
through the fissures of an iceberg. Yes, ma'am, 

| there was, if you will allow it.” 
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** And what, Mr. Roanoke?” she said, paus- 
ing, and slightly turning, as if she wished to 
leave no duty unfulfilled. 


**I wished you to look down into the boat | 


and have a pretty sight: the great antlered thing 
lying there on heaps and meshes of bright-scaled 
fish, and surrounded with those soft-feathered 
birds that I shot between wind and water as they 
rose to skim away—the whole part smitten with 
moonbeams, part wrapped in the ragged mist.” 

**T did, Mr. Roanoke. It was very pictur- 
esque.” 

‘** And what part did J play ?” 

** You looked, Mr. Roanoke—” 

‘* Like the purveyor to Michael Scott ?” 

** Or like one of those genii who brought the 
basket to the Sultan’s cook.” 


‘Or, better yet, like the fisherman Kureem, | 


who washed his nets at the foot of the Caliph’s 
Garden of Delight. Eh?” 

** Very like.” 

** Permit me,” said Mr. Roanoke, bending to 
relieve her of her armful. 

What had taken possession of him? He, who 
had for so long scarcely shown her a civility! 
She could not refuse herself the malicious pleas- 
ure of turning and saying, 

**T think, Mr. Roanoke, you forget that I am 
Miss Schaeffer.” 

‘*Indeed, I am unlikely to!” he replied, bit- 
ing his lip; and Miss Schaeffer fled on. 

Entering the house by a side-door, she hast- 
ened to finish the task in the dining-room for 
which her shining leaves and berries were de- 
signed; then went to seek Mrs. Ediston. As 
she left the dining-room and was crossing the 
hall a gentleman slowly and listlessly descend- 
ed, lightly leaning on the baluster and looking 
about him—the same person who led his horse 
up the ayenue an hour previously. A slender 
man, who appeared taller than he was, but with 
a shape and manner of careful elegance; his 
face very white, with delicate but pronounced 


features, made yet whiter by a blazing contrast | 


of black and brilliant eyes, whose lids had a 


habit of drooping, and by fine soft hair, that, | 
parting on the forehead, swept away at either | 


side in bending lines of raven tint; a counte- 
nance like a mobile mask over a bronze purpose, 
that made you remember the hand of iron in the 
glove of velvet; always somewhat melancholy 
in repose, and that now, as his glance fell side- 


long on Miss Schaeffer, suddenly lighted up like | 
He faced about, bent over the balus- | 


a torch. 
ters, then went leaping down, swift and word- 
less. But Miss Schaeffer had disappeared. 

** An ignis fatwus,” said the gentleman, and 
returned to the contemplation of certain Roa- 
nokes impanneled along the hall to give verdict 
on posterity. 

The next morning the governess, running 


down, contrived to procure a tray, which she | 


brought into the school-room, and there made 
her breakfast, the novelty of the occasion tempt- 
ing even Essie and Ally to join her, at which 
she allowed them to dress the table with leaves 


and flowers, and procure, through the hands of 
Venus, several dainty additions to the feast, ], 
at the gay little scene which followed Master 
Rob chose to peer. It did not look unpleasant. 
ly—the bright sunshine, the fragrant blossoy 
the fire sparkling on the hearth, the bird-son, 
pouring in at the open window. After his head. 
Master Rob inserted the rest of him. Th, me 
was, moreover, a certain savory suggestion of 
delectation; Miss Schaeffer had cooked a strange 
little dish at the fire there—a fire which he had 
| heard his brother Geoffrey say Miss Schaeffer 
kept only in deference to the old Yule log. Why 
need he go down and face all those strangers? 
| He knew he deserved nothing, yet Rob drew 
near the table, and was received with acclaim, 
while Ally covered his confusion by plunging 
retrospectively into the depths of her stocking 
and bringing up its contents anew for his edifi- 
| cation. Before Rob had finished his repast Miss 
Schaeffer had seized the handle of this golden 
opportunity, and leading the three on and on, 
was soon deep in the King Arthur legends, to 
which Rob listened with open mouth, while she 
concluded by repeating to them, with a dramatic 
vivacity, the ‘‘Lady of Shalott.” Rising at this 
point, Miss Schaeffer brought upon the table a 
small, square, shagreen port-folio, and, complet- 
ing her rarefaction, placed it before Rob. Bit 
and bridle were in his mouth. He opened it 
with speedy fingers, and there lay a score of ex- 
quisite water-colors, each one the pictured phan- 
tasm of some verse, brilliant and beautiful. The 
three heads were bent over it in pretty grouping, 
when there came a tap, and Mrs. Ediston enter- 
ed, for that lady had instinct enough to know 
the tap to be necessary. ‘‘Oh, mamma!” cried 
the three in chorus; and she bent with them. 
Mrs. Ediston would have been a much harsher 
person than she was had she refused to be pleased; 
and only looking in through curiosity in the first 
place, she now threw herself into a chair by the 
fireside, and took a moment’s rest. 

‘* Breakfast is over down stairs,” said she. 
‘* Why didn’t you come down, Miss Schaeffer ?” 

‘Did you wish for me?’ asked Madeleine, in 
sweeter tones than ordinary. 

“Oh no; I didn’t remember you till I saw 
the children’s places. However, it’s a very good 
plan. I had quite as lief they would breakfast 
and lunch up here. You can bring them down 
to dinner though, and that will answer for them. 
I do’ really wish that Dr. Develin should have 
some peace at this visit, and Essie devours him!” 

‘*No, mamma—only his sugar-plums,” inter- 
polated the third person. 

‘You mustn’t take me up so, child. Ally 
'don’t. Robert, did you thank Miss Schaeffer? 

I don’t see what they’re all about. Did you do 
| them yourself, Miss Schaeffer? Very prettily 
done. They put me in mind of my own at 
school. There’s Clara following Miss Develin 
' down the avenue like a poodle, I’m morally sure! 
| She’s perfectly fascinated by her, and no won- 
| der!” Here Mrs, Ediston’s monologue was 1n- 

terrupted by Julius, who brought a note. The 


ns, 
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lady too: 
and the sparkle fell. 
cried Mrs. Ediston. 
lap, and she buried her face in her hands, 
Madeleine sprang to her side. 
sel at the concert in the city last night! I had 
depended on her ” 
Miss Schaeffer smiled, and drew back. 
‘Who, mamma?” asked the children. 
‘‘Don’t bother me! The prima donna—Ma- 
dame Cichi. Dear me! dear! dear! I had en- 
gaged her for to-night under immense difficulties, 
It is irremediable, 
Schaeffer ?” 


k it with sparkling eyes, broke the seal, | There rose before Madeleine the vision that 

‘¢ Whatever shall I do?” | 
The note dropped into her | 
| death. This little taste of luxury had sweetened 
P | life too much despite the blows of pride. 
‘éShe can't come! She ruptured a blood-ves- | 
| was madness, 
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had hung before her that night on the church- 
yard step, a gaunt vision Of starvation and of 


To 
go out alone into the world again? The thought 


She stood there, pale and like marble. 

“Well, Miss Schaeffer?” was the impatient 
question. 

“I would sing for you with pleasure if I might 
do so without deceit and such charlatanry.” 

‘*Oh,” said Mrs. Ediston, with a long breath, 


What is to be done, Miss | and scarcely noticing the hard words, ‘I'll see 
lto all that. 


Thank you very much. Now 


« About Cichi? Oh, I don’t think you have | Venus or France shall sew for you all day long 


lost much,” said Madeleine, thoughtlessly, ‘‘ ex- 
cept in éclat. She is a miserable singer. I could 
do as well myself.” 

‘You, Miss Schaeffer ?” 


—I'll make Christmas up some other time. You 


couldn’t wear any of my dresses—you're too tall. 


But there are some of Mr. Geoffrey’s mother's 
up garret packed in flannels, and if there’s a de- 


An idea suddenly filled Mrs. Edisten’s blank | cent one left—we can’t keep silks from spotting 


‘“‘ There, children, take your pic- 
Quick! do you hear me? 


countenance, 
tures and run away. 


| see directly. 


on these rice-plantations—you shall have it. T'il 
Venus can fit it, and you must 


I’ve to talk with Miss Schaeffer.” And Mrs. wear my jewels and make as splendid a toilet as 


Ediston bustled up, threw open the door, seized 
Ally’s shoulders, and set her on her feet outside, 
brushed the other two along and shoved them 
through, shut and locked the door with a tri- 
umphant snap, and came back to the fire, 

‘‘ Do you really mean to say, Miss Schaeffer,” 
said she then, breathlessly, ‘that you can sing 
as well as Madame Cichi ?” 

‘¢T should think but poorly of myself if I could 
not.” 

“Well, we all know that you don’t think 
poorly of yourself,” said Mrs. Ediston, ‘And 
yet, I don’t think you're vain—I’ll allow that. 
Clara has certainly improved under your hands. 
Juliet Develin was astonished at hearing her 
play last night.. I do hope she will turn out as 
handsome a girl as Juliet Develin; I shall be 
perfectly satisfied. Nobody dresses more stylish- 
ly in all the country. Bat bless me! that’s not 
Cichi. Miss Schaeffer, they're all out under 
the oaks now. Close the window and sing to 
me any little thing you remember. Make haste. 
I haven’t much time.” 

Miss Schaeffer wonderingly obeyed. 

“That will answer,” said Mrs. Ediston, be- 
fore she was well through a single measure. 
“You must enact Cichi for to-night, Miss 
Schaeffer. There hasn’t a soul of them ever 
seen her. I will take care that you are properly 
dressed. You needn’t sing but three songs; 
and the higher and mightier you are the better 
they'll be imposed upon!” 

“But, Mrs. Ediston—” 

‘**No buts about it, Miss Schaeffer. 
be done.” 

‘*It is impossible!” said Madeleine, drawing 
in her breath, 

Mrs. Ediston began to walk hurriedly about 
the room. Pausing at length, she said; ‘ You 
can do as you please, of course, Miss Schaeffer. 
And so can I. Only if you can not obey my 
orders, I can not have you in my service!” 


It must 


| possible ! 





” 


There was no help for it. Madeleine had to 
endure Venus’s refitting, and she took a needle 
herself, that the girl need not sew more than all 
the morning, and thus the preparations were 
complete at noon. But to wear the dress of his 
mother! The humiliation was hateful to her; 
and the angry pride that had for once yielded to 
terror tormented her very soul. Before Mrs. Edis- 
ton descended to the late dinner she knocked 
again at Madeleine’s door and left on her table 
a jewel casket, a great blaze of diamonds, cold 
emeralds, and glowing garnets, softened by 
masses of threaded pearls. She was excused 


| from dinner, and sat looking through her win- 


dow into the already bare and misting oak-wood. 
This was not the Christmas of Madeleine’s re- 
membrances; this gayety and pomp were not 
the broad and genial cheer with which her fa- 
ther’s hall had beamed. Ah, at this moment 
how she missed that smile upon a tender lip— 
that warm, close clasp about her wrist! So ut- 
terly lonely—her heart ached for a little of the 
affection of those old days. 

The harsh stroke of a bell struck across her 
reverie ; Madeleine dragged herself up, for it was 
time that she should dress. There lay the ar- 
ray, and briefly she stood before her glass 
wrapped in its heavy drapery. All of Miss 
Schaeffer's soft bloom was on her cheek to- 
night; much of the pristine roundness had al- 
ready returned to her form; gradually enough to 
be unconscious both to herself and others, she 
had been becoming lovelier every day. Now 
standing at the little table, white shoulders 
rising out of the deep tints of the ruby-colored 
silk that fell about her in perfumed folds, white 
arms half veiled in falls of old and creamy point, 
her hair dropping once more in its abandon and 
wreathed with long sprays of snowy jasmine 
flowers that trailed along her brow and cheek 
massed themselves among the coils behind, and 
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lay in fresh and fragrant cluster on her bosom | 
—never had that glass reflected so gorgeous a| 
picture. She moved with half a sigh, and took 
up the little gloves awaiting her, and her eyes | 
fell on Mrs. Ediston’s casket. Impossible to 
tell what passed in her mind; but plainly at one 
conclusion had she arrived. This was not the 
dress for a governess. Off it slipped, as a tree | 
might rustle down its crimson leaves. There | 
hung in the closet an old gown of her own—the 
one thing retained by her—a silk unglossed and 
black; and no one need know it had been 
turned, nor in the lamplight would suspect its | 
court-plasters. This indued, she shaded throat | 
and wrists with ruffles of soft lace that had been 
searcely worth offering at a pawnbroker’s in 
those dire days of need. Her hair yet fell about 
her face, but dark and unadorned with other 
than its own lustre; and stripping the breast- 
knot of half its blossoms and all its green, she 
placed it where a brooch would have lain had 
she owned one. Thus enshadowed, it seemed 
as if Miss Schaeffer's beauty were only encap- 
tived and disguised and ready at any moment to 
break bonds. 

Miss Schaeffer listened. They had long since 
come in from the dining-room, been joined by 
the gentlemen; the evening guests had all ar- 
rived ; there was no cessation in the continuous 
murmur and rippling laughter; there was only, 
above it all, the quick, sharp tinkle of a bell, by 
which she knew that a servant was to be sent 
for her. Miss Schaeffer left her niche, slipped 
noiselessly down another stairway, entered at a 
side-door, crossed the crowded room to the piano 
with swift grace, drew off her gloves, sat down, 
and broadly struck a full, deep chord that, run- 
ning up the keys in climbing arpeggios, lightly 
blossomed atop in another. Silence fell upon 
the circles, the clusters, the lovers, all but a few 
remote dowagers who yet hummed, a few butter- 
flies who needs must flutter. And then, every 
one turning with suspended breath, the first 
notes of a Christmas Hymn stole softly out on 
the slow pastorale of accompaniment: 

** While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around." 

Mrs. Ediston could have boxed herears. But 
to those who listened, that deep, clear voice was 
like the crystal of some slow stream that mir- 
rored the high Hebrew heaven fall of glad, solemn 
stars; the wide darkness over a hilly land; the 
wandering flocks ; the obscure group of a thought- 
less vigil; and all about the singer there seemed 
to float the breath of the night wind, of the dew, 
of the heavy-hanging full-blown blossoms, till 
her voice soared higher and fuller and rested, 
with outspread wings, on the triumphal glory 
of the shining throng. A momentary pause, as 
if to break the chain of all connection, and easi- 
ly from that the voice slid into recitative and the 
Infelice of the Zauberflote, with the pathos of 
its adagio. Here was bravuraenough. Ladies 
laid their white-gloved hands together, gentle- | 


| 
| 
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men turned an awaiting ear—roulade, trill, cq. 
denza, what not, all iridescent fioriture, and g 
shake, sweet and clear as distant bell-notes 
sprinkled on the wind, was half-drowned in g 
rapture,of applause. There followed a littl 
serenade, without ornament, without accompani- 
ment, a melody borne along by its own impas- 
sioned strength; as if the ro#e shonld sing, oy 
some great heavy-petaled flower had sent all its 
fragrance curling out upon the strain—the strain 
of dewy alleys, of whispering shrubs, of sliding 
Then the hands 
flashed upon the keys once more, and through 
the singer’s lips bubbled up the Brindisi, with 
all the sparkle and foam of rosiest Champagne, 
There was an intoxication of enthusiastic greet. 
ing; the crowd surged up around the piano-forte 
where Geoffrey Roanoke, one knee in an antique 
chair, his arms across its top, had all the time 
stood facing her. Dr. Develin darted forward, 
saying, in semitone, ‘‘ Madeleine! Miss Schaef- 
fer! Do Isee you here!” But the long case- 
ment on the other side of the piano was open, 
and Miss Schaeffer had vanished. 

**So Develin,” said Mr. Geoffrey Roanoke, 
unbending himself from his position, and his 
voice well shrouded in the universal hum of de- 
light, ‘*I believe if I brought here an angel out 
of heaven you would have a previous acquaint- 
ance! Ah, Isee. A proposition just demon- 
strated, is it?” 

“I have met Miss Schaeffer at Newport, 
and—” 

**It is true then?” asked Mrs. Ediston, join- 
ing them. 

** What is true, Madame?” 

“The fallen fortunes. Geoffrey was say- 
ing—” ; 

“T presume so. Mr. Schaeffer was a mag- 
nate. They lived in great splendor. Their 
hospitality exceeded every thing—but Mrs. Edis- 
ton’s,” he concluded, bowing to that lady, for he 
had been speaking with difficuity. 

‘Really! But she hasn’t the first idea of 
style!” exclaimed Mrs. Ediston. ‘‘I was never 
more provoked than when I saw her come in to- 
night !” 

**Except when you saw her go out, mamma !” 
But the mamma had already turned to another 
corner. 

**You wish to speak with Miss Schaeffer, 
Doctor? I will find her for you!” with the air 
of an obliging man. 

**On no account! 
Roanoke.” 

‘*No trouble,” and Roanoke in turn disap- 
peared through the casement. 

But Miss Schaeffer was not outside. Neither 
was she in her own apartment. She had taken 
refuge by the school-room fire, and there, after a 
half hour's search, Mr. Roanoke discovered her, 
sitting on the rug just without the fender, her 
arms folded whitely across the crimson-cushioned 
seat of an easy-chair, and her head pillowed 
thereon, the firelight playing over all; tinging 
the dark lustre of her hair, lingering on the soft 
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peach-bloom of the cheek, touching up the curve | 
of the lip, sparkling and glancing and flickering | 
again in the tears that hung on the points of | 
those fallen eyelashes, for Miss Schaeffer was 
asleep. How long Mr. Roanoke staid to con- | 
template this picture is none of our affair; but | 
at length he lifted the little silver school-bell and 
struck three or four fairy peals close at her ear. 
The dark eyes opened in a moment’s fright, then | 
Miss Schaeffer rose as if nothing had happen- | 
ed, and confronted Mr. Roanoke, disappointingly 
void of surprise. 

«Pid you wish for me, Sir?” she asked. 

“I? No, Miss Schaeffer. I am sent. 
friend of yours, not to speak of—” 

‘¢ Js that all ?” she replied, with a weary tone. 
“T thought Mrs. Ediston—” 

‘¢ Mrs. Ediston lays her commands,” said Mr. 
Roanoke, unblushingly, “‘as well as this ador- 
ing host below. Ah, Miss Schaeffer, you will 
have all Charleston at your feet to-morrow; they | 
will carry you off, and we shall lose our—” 

‘« Governess.” 

“T was not about to use that word.” 

‘Well, it makes no difference. I will come | 
down. But you needn’t wait, Mr. Roanoke.” 

Mr. Roanoke’s brows contracted and darkened. | 

‘¢Miss Schaeffer, how long is this devil of 
pride that rules your heart going to rule this 
house ?” he said, and strode toward the door. 

In an instant, however, he returned, and this 


A ! 


| 


the pansy, and to-night as velvet-soft as if they 
had never known the fire; other features rather 
piquant than classi¢: a child’s face, capable of 
little but a child's expression and a child’s wild 
freaks of passion. But her brother Miss Schaeffer 
met differently —downcast eyes, and heightened 
color, and an inflexible something in her mien. 


| Plainly there was a bit of recollection between 


the two. 
at conclusions. 
smothered ‘‘ Madeleine, this is Fate!” 


Mr. Roanoke surveyed them, swift 
He had heard Dr. Develin’s 
But 


| whether Dr. Develin were indeed a rejected 
| lover of Miss Schaeffer’s there is no record other 


than that engraved on Mr. Roanoke’s conscious- 
ness. ‘Thereat, transposed, the four followed 
the defiling pageant. 

It was pretty to see the change which these 
others wrought in Miss Schaeffer’s manner. She 
met them on terms of equality. For the nonce 
she ignored Mr. Roanoke—that is, as much as 
he allowed any one to do—but ‘toward the Dev- 


| elins wore all her ancient courtesy, and that 


which had éver distinguished her, a gracious 
condescension, not from the heights of rank, but 
from the heights of womanhood. She forgot 
herself and became happy, and bloomed and 
sparkled as only happy people can. Then, too, 
she was at home in the house, or much more so 
than they were, and therefore attended to their 
ease in trifling ways, till all that was taken out 
of her hands by Mr. Roanoke, who, with a cer- 


time beaming—as well he might be, after having | tain half-sarcastic grace, seated her, and thence- 
relieved himself of an ugly sentiment; but if | forth let her find herself strrounded and met at 


Miss Sehaeffer had shrunk in any sudden pain | all points by the most careless care that ever 


thereat, he was none the wiser. ‘‘I beg your | frustrated any woman’s attempts at independ- 
pardon,” he said. ‘‘I beg your pardon. But) ence. The supper-room was cool; Mr. Roanoke 
certainly I have chimed with that pride long | brought from an ante-room a black lace shawl 
enough, and given insult for insult till I can no | and laid it on Miss Schaeffer's hair; it caught 


longer. Seal iriendship with your hand.” 

“Tam not your friend, Mr. Roanoke,” she | 
said, with a firm, grave face, but her gaze upon | 
the floor. 

“What then? Ah, I recollect—my servant. | 
I wish you were my servant!” he exclaimed, 
with a savage accent as he leaned against the | 
wainscot. I would soon bring that haughty 
spirit to terms !” 

“Unfortunately, my skin is white!” And 
Miss Schaeffer would have passed him.» But, | 
springing forward, he drew her arm within his 
own, and led her down unfrequented passages | 
and out once more under the leafless oaks. 

“« If ever there were hate in your heart it flash- 
ed in your eyes on that moment,” he murmured. 
“Truly, I can not blame you. 1, too, should | 
hate if—" ‘Suddenly he lifted her hand to his | 
lips, and drew her into the lamplight and through 
the open casement. 

The guests were just going out to supper. 


in the comb, and, rather than attend to this 
matter of toilet, she suffered it to remain man- 
tilla-wise, and was soon glad to draw the light 
drapery about her throat. 

**It is Spain!” he said, as he stood bending 
over his plate toward her. ‘‘ Sweet Spain, and 
stately. Do not make it Spain inquisitorial, 
Spain of the torture.” 

**What has Miss Schaeffer to do with that re- 
gion of the round earth ?” asked Dr. Develin. 

‘¢ Miss Schaeffer’s veil has a great deal to do 
with it—also Miss Schaeffer’s eyes,” he added, 
aside : 

**O settentrional vedovo sito, 
Poi che privato sei di mirar quelle! 

‘* Miss Schaeffer,” said the Doctor, “you have 
learned ere this that one of Mr. Roanoke’s choic- 
est réles is to evoke spirits ?” 

“ Spiriting of “blue spirits and gray ?’” 

* An éguivoque,” remarked Juliet. 

**Nothing of the kind, Miss Schaeffer,” said 


Mr. Roanoke’s gesture arrested two of them, | Mr. Geoffrey. ‘‘ Being interpreted, he-says I 
and he presented Miss Develin and her brother | raise Satan in every body's soul, and do not cast 
to Miss S@haeffer. A frank smile parted her | out devils.” 

lips and deepened her dimples as Miss Schaeffer Madeleine’s indrawn breath gave mute ac- 
took Juliet Develin’s hand. She had heard of | quiescence; and Mr. Roanoke, turning on his 
her before. Short bright hair, curling closely | heel, went down the table to exchange a flirting 
to her head in rings of gold; eyes purpler than | sentence with all whose eyes he caught. 
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‘* What possesses Mr. Roanoke ?” asked Miss 
Juliet then. ‘He has been just this way every 
time we've seen him for— Miss Schaeffer, how 
long have you been here?” she asked, archly. 

‘* Oh my being here has nothing to do with 
Mr. Roanoke. I rarely see him.” 

‘¢ Yes, he is changed,” said the Doctor. ‘If 
you had known him in those days when he lived 
in Louisiana, and, buried in books, seemed to 
have no more life than any waif of the great 
river there, you would find it so. We all have 
our phases. Roanoke woke up at last to his im- 
portance as a unit at the head of a great many 
ciphers. One day he will blaze, a great and 
shining light, to show the country its ways.” 

‘* Spontaneous combustion?” said Juliet, 
over her shoulder, 

‘* Parties and politics have long been laying a 
train,” continued the Doctor, obliviously ; ‘* but 
who is applying the spark ?” 


** Are you talking of the divine spark, Doc- | 


tor?” asked the person spoken of, rejoining 
them, and hanging some spray of glowing fruit 
over a salver’s edge, and before Miss Schaeffer's 
eyes. 

* Cela se peut.” 

Mr. Roanoke seated himself on a foot-stool 
as conveniently as he was able. 

“Trying to fan a breeze! 
man’s own household ! 


Treason in a 
The penalty of treason, 


you know, is a rope’s-end.” 

** With a noose in it!” laughed Miss Juliet, 
turning a moment from her hovering devotees 
(a throng of whose ilk Mr. Roanoke’s last move- 


ment had barred away from Miss Schaeffer), for 
which words, while her brother bent to reprove 
her, Mr. Roanoke unbent his lips again. 

‘* That is what my mamma calls style, I sup- 
pose. A saucy minx, is she not, Miss Schacffer? 
Yet one forgives every thing to such a face.” 

But Miss Schaeffer not choosing to humor his 
fancy and prolong the subject by a reply, looked 
up with a smile at Dr. Develin, who offered her 
a glass of wine that seemed like a bubble full of 
rosy sunlight. 

“Yes, Miss Schaeffer,” continued Mr. Roa- 
noke, in his frequent demi-voice, ‘‘ it is very true 
that I can not cast out devils, since I have lived 
so long in the house with you and—” 

‘** You take pains to be rude,” she responded, 
holding the glass away from her lips and pre- 
venting him from qualifying his sentence. 

“Not at all. It is perfectly natural. Miss 
Juliet, allow me?” And he had flashed off 
with the brilliant little thing upon his arm—his 
head bent toward hers, his face wreathed with 
smiles—to open the dancing in the hall, as the 
first strains of the strings became audible. 

Miss Schaeffer moved away with Dr. Develin; 
declined dancing; and a moment after was sorry 
for it. 

“ Madeleine,” murmured her companion, 
‘three years ago do you remember such a night 
in Venice?” 

She ventured no reply. 

** Madeleine,” he murmured yet lower, “ then 


you did not seem to hate me; now I have q 
right to know why so suddenly I lost you there.” 

‘* Nor did I seem to love,” said she. 

‘* And now, Madeleine? You regret?” 

‘*T regret nothing, Dr. Develin.” 

He was silent a moment, looking down as on 
looks after a stone thrown into some deep well, 
and waits for the ripple to ascend; then lifting 
his glance he watched the dancers, who whirled 
by them like a storm of colored snow-flakes, 

** Roanoke dances well, Miss Schaeffer,” said 
he, quite as if nothing else had been said. ‘ 
he does every thing. Some day, perhaps, he 
will confide to you the secret of his success.” 

‘*Mr. Roanoke and I have nothing in com- 
mon.” 

‘** Except the ‘ mounting devil in the heart,’” 
said a voice at her shoulder, and he glided along 

‘* Am I ambitious?” she asked, facing the 
Doctor, and half laughing. 

**No, child; you look as if you wanted no. 
thing but peace.” 

A change came over Madeleine’s face—floated 
there on a flood of remembrances. She sudden- 
ly grew pale and still. Almost before she knew 
it she was seated and half-curtained in the win- 
dow, and the Doctor stood beside her, and she 
heard his voice rippling on till she was able t 
catch the words. The minutes flew by; and at 
length an audacious hand lifted the curtain. 

‘*Deep in the charms of some Oriental city, 
where roses and nightingales and fountains make 
divine melancholy all night long! Very cozy 
indeed!” said Mr. Roanoke. ‘But if Miss 
Schaeffer is going to sing me that little song she 
promised—” 

‘*T beg pardon. What little song ?” 

“Tt seems that I am not to be allowed to 
finish a sentence to-night. You promised me 
the Du meine Seele.” 

** You forget, Sir. 
other young lady.” 

‘The music is put out, and half the can- 
dles—” 

‘* And you are very near being so!” exclaimed 
Miss Juliet, coming to bid her brother good- 
night. ‘Every one has gone home, or gone to 
bed, or I wish they had, and here you sit moon- 
ing with Develin. Has he not reached the end 
of his rope yet? What occult arts has he been 
teaching you? How to make a witch of your- 
seif? Ah, Miss Schaeffer, it is very plain that 
he needn’t teach you how to bewitch Mr. Roa- 
noke !” 

Mr. Roanoke turned upon Miss Juliet a look 
that made her eyes drop, then gave his arm to 
Madeleine and led her away. At the foot of the 
staircase he paused, and said, “‘ But you will yet 
sing it to me—Du meine Seele—that I swear! 
Good-night, Ruisefiora !” 

At dinner next day, Mrs. Ediston having put 
the length of the table between the* governess 
and Dr. Develin, Mr. Roanoke found himself in 
one of his lordly moods again, and treated his 
quiet neighbor to items of ancient supercilious- 
ness. Perhaps he remembered too sharply that 


It must have been some 
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last night had turned the tables upon him ; per- | 
haps it was not best all at once and so suddenly 
to change his tactics; perhaps he had been too 
dévote ; perhaps he was incensed at her indiffer- 
ence; perhaps he would suggest to her the dis- 
tance between his love and his hate. In short, 
there were a thousand perhapses, not one of which 
occurred to the quiet neighbor’s mind ; for as it 
was—an instant surprised at such renewal of | 
arrogance—Miss Schaeffer then listened to the | 
table-talk, and took no further notice than that) 
evinced by a little spot of scarlet in the cheek, 
that spread into a joyocs flush when the truant 
Rob, in an extremely zoiled and briery condi- | 
tion, came in and laid a spray of wild Christ- | 
mas roses beside her hand. Mr. Roanoke sat | 
with his arms folded on the mahogany, sending | 
shafts here and there, and upsetting every body’s 
arguments with one solid thrust of some briefer | 
sentence. Miss Schaeffer took up her roses and | 
turned to thank Rob, who had been beckoned to | 
his mamma, and tb ough a series of vindictive | 
whispers sent away for repairs. 

** Ah, Rob!” cried Mr. Roanoke, after the re- | 
tiring hero. ‘Abjure the salic law? Con-| 
quered at last!” and thereupon fell suddenly 
into his last night’s caprice and sparkle. 

Juliet Develin left her nuts, slipped round to 
Madeleine, and telling her she had forgotten her’ 
pin, fastened the blossoms in her bosom. 

It was the following morning that Miss Schaef- 
fer found, upon her toilet-table, a kid case in- 
closing a tiny diamond spray—stem and leaf 
and half-blown blossom—the diamonds looking 


| 


| 


up at her, in their immortal freshness, and seem- 
ing to hang on their thread of filigrane like the 
very dew of the morning: she almost expected | 
that they would shake before her breath, blow | 
away, and vanish into the great reservoir of 





vapor, and light, and cglor. Yet Miss Schaeffer | 
did not give these embodied atoms of lustre a | 
second glance, but passing Mrs. Ediston’s apart- | 
ment, and finding the door ajar, she slipped in | 
and laid them beside the restored jewel-casket, 
as if they had been overlooked. At the table, 
then, Miss Schaeffer’s throat seemed snow above | 
its knot.of roses; but Mr. Geoffrey Roanoke had | 
the pleasure, so soon as he was at liberty to look | 
about him, of seeing Mrs. Ediston’s purple blaz- | 
ing with the diamond spray, like a constellation 
on the violet velvet of heaven—while she dis-| 
played it to the lady below Dr. Develin as one 
of dear Geoffrey’s graceful gifts. Mr. Geoffrey | 
bit his lip and bent his gaze full upon their 
rightful owner, but Miss Schaeffer was carving 
her rice-bird and answering Mr. St. Pierre’s re- 
marks with the unconcern of innocence. There- | 
upon a quick frown darkened Mr. Roanoke’s 
brows; silent and waiting before—now a cold | 
wit began to scatter its prisms about; satire | 
pointed his spears; keen, and polished, and glit- 
tering as an icicle, he once or twice dazzled, 
but never warmed the unconscious object about 
whom all his lightnings played. For Miss 
Schaeffer had not troubled herself to consider 
how her action would affect Mr. Roanoke; she 


had done what she thought best and half ‘for- 
gotten it, 

Coffee having been served in the drawing- 
room, Miss Schaeffer sat in a window sipping 
her own, and her eye fell on Mr. Roanoke lean- 
ing carelessly against a bracket and looking down 
abstractedly, while he held his saucer in one 
hand and his cup with the uplifted fingers of the 
other. It was a great glow on one of those up- 
lifted fingers which had caught Miss Schaeffer's 
eye anew—as often before—a coal of fire it 
seemed, burning with inward and intense light. 


| All the cynical darkness had left Mr. Geoffrey's 


face; there was shadow there yet, but it was of 
a softer and sadder thing. As he raised his 
cup now he suffered his glance to sweep round, 
under the half fallen lids, in her direction. Im- 
mediately afterward he stood before her and held 
the resplendent carbuncle beneath her eyes. 

** It is the Roanoke ring, Miss Schaeffer,” he 
said. ‘You refused my pin; will you wear my 
ring? Will you wear the Roanoke ring, Miss 
Schaeffer ?” 

Madeleine looked at it, calmly enough ; its 
flame did not touch her; she only saw engraven 
on it singular and ghastly emblematic lines—the 
death's head and cross-bones. 

“Tt is fearful!” she said, without looking up, 
and drawing in her breath as she was wont. 
‘*Do you always wear that, Mr. Roanoke ?” 

“From mother to son, from son to mother, 
always. It is our escutcheon—dust and ashes. 
Then you will not wear it, Miss Schaeffer?” 

‘*T wear no jewels, Mr. Roanoke.” 

A fire like the spark imbedded in that stone 
shot into Mr. Roanoke’s eye; he bent lower to 
speak, when Dr. Develin’s hand was laid upon 
his shoulder. 

**Come, Roanoke,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ Here's 
Mrs. Ediston wants your help, and Miss Schaef- 
fer mine. To your post, man!” 

Mr. Roanoke stepped away in his masterful 
manner, and stopping to place his cup on the 
bracket against which he had been leaning, cer- 
tainly no one would have supposed that it were 
aught but the sorriest accident, through which 
that bronze statue of Will fell shattered to the 
floor, having crushed the delicate cup to dust. 
Dr. Develin sprung to arrest its fall. ‘‘ Never 
mind,” said Mr. Roanoke, in that semitone of 
his, ‘‘the servants will remove it. Julius! 
Certainly there are enough bronzes in the house 
without it!” and proceeded toward Mrs. Ediston, 
while Julius and his subsidiaries obeyed orders ; 
for though Mr. Roanoke never raised his voice, 
the person to whom he addressed himself could 
scarcely have lost a syllable had horizons been 
between them. 

The hours wore on, and Madeleine had been 
playing some singular murmuring music of Cho- 
pin’s, music that was like the talk of flower- 
roots and fibres below the damp, rich, fragrant 
earth. As she sat now idly twirling out little 
silvery runs from the twinkling fingers of one 
hand, Mrs. Ediston’s demi-voice in Juliet’s ear 
came also ta, her own. “ Really, if I'd have 
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known what a fuss it was going to make I | once saw him look in her direction. At length 
wouldn’t have let her sing a note! I never can | came the bed-candles. As Miss Schaeffer light. 
keep such a fine lady in service, J’m sure! How | ed hers, while a dozen moths hovered about to 
can you give orders to a person that takes them | take the office on themselves, they were put to 
like a born duchess? There’s the blessing of | flight by something in the mien of one who ap. 
haying one’s servants black. It would be the! proached, and the hand that gleamed with the 
greatest relief in the world if that languishing | great engraven carbuncle passed before her eyes, 
hair of hers would turn as crisp as chain light- | took away the candle, and kindled it at leisure. 
ning!” ** Madeleine,” said Mr. Roanoke, suddenly 

** Mrs. Ediston !” lifting the little blaze close before her face. as 
It was Mr. Geoffrey Roanoke who spoke, as | if he would inspect her very soul, ‘did you un. 
he stood at no great distance, with folded arms | derstand me this evening ?” 
and looking down. Whether it was because ** Yes, Mr. Roanoke.” 
his eyes were flashing to such extent that he} ‘And did I understand yon ?” 
feared lest they should ‘wither the woman if he ** Yes, Mr. Roanoke.” 
glanced up, I can not say; but though they were ** And it is he, then, who receives you; who 
so resolutely bent below, some subtle rays must | is to be the wall between you and the world; 
have darted through the very lids, for Mrs. Edis- | who is to be allowed to love you!” he exclaim- 
ton blenched before them. ed, with an intensity of suppressed tone to make 
The chorus of fiends in some demoniacal opera | one tremble. ‘I love you!” he muttered. “J 
clanged up, and resounded, echoed, and died) love you, and all the Develins in creation can 
under the player’s hands. Then Miss Schaeffer | not love you more! By the God in heaven 
rose, her face pale as any marble masque that | above us, you shall leave this house to-morrow, 
ever hung upon a statuary’s wall. She went) or you shall stay in it my wife!” 
herself and sat down beside Dr. Develin. But Mr. Roanoke’s proud and insolent pas- 
**T must leave Roanoke,” she said. sion was like a rushing tract of shallow sea; it 
A light leaped into his glance; his face grew; broke on the pride of a firmer spirit. For all 
luminous as a cloud under which the sun sheathes | answer, Miss Schaeffer drew from her reticule a 
himself. He dared not ask if it were to Spray | card, carefully inscribed : 
Rocks she would go; any where, any where away | i : Pied jy. 
from here was one step nearer there. He bent | Mis Madden’! Fi haf fer 
to listen, to assist, to arrange; a city chart and | 
directory were opened, pocket-book and pencil | 
required; animated words, promises, smiles,|  pororonces: 
cheer, counsel; the two heads bowed together | Dr. Cuannes Deverrs 
for a while over a side-table. Then the future | Wh Recon ae rass ire 
} His Excecrency Cuenevix BuTLer. 
was lapped to rest, and the present moment rose | 
uppermost once more. So, passing into lighter| It was one of those paper missiles which the 
talk, Madeleine stood playing carelessly with her | Church of Rome declares thunder-bolts. Mr. 
fan—woven out of wild grasses and the pearly Roanoke stood stricken, with the card trembling 
spires of rice by Essie’s little fingers—and forgot | in his hand. Miss Schaeffer passed on. 
herself into all the old ways with which she once - == ——_—__—— 
queened it by sea-shore and mountain: the soft GEORGE BANCROFT. 
flush upon the cheek; the eye suffused with | 
light; the langh—that thing so seldom heard| JN 1834 Bancroft published the first volume of 
from her at Roanoke Fields—chiming like the | i his “History of the United States,” ‘‘ the 
last fringe of the surf in the silvery shells : oth- | mature fruit of a long-cherished purpose.” He 
ers besides Dr. Develin were drawn about her. | had indeed, as early as 1818, while a student at 
She was glad, confident, beautiful. She held | Géttingen, determined to devote himself to his- 
again a court, and all men crowned her. torical pursuits, and for this purpose had marked 
Looking into Mr. Roanoke’s haggard eyes, | out a course of study admirably adapted to the 
what sprite then possessed Julict Develin to dare | development of the lofty object to which he in- 
break out in singing—to sing in a weird, little, | tended to devote his life. 
murmuring voice like the bee’s in a blossom? | After graduating at Cambridge in 1817, he 
“But one, one wish. It can not come too soon. | went to Germany for the purpose of prosecuting, 
Alike to me the sunshine or the rain, | in the universities of that country, a comprehen- 
Alike the gibbous and the waning moon— | sive range of studies, contemplated by few, and 
All vacant and in vain. prosecuted to a successful termination by a still 
‘One wish. Whether the sky burn blue at noon, | more limited number of his countrymen. This 
Or the cold stars shine on my dreamless bed, scheme included nothing short of the whole 
One wish whose aaswek cnn not come too soon——- | range of ancient and modern literature, both 
That E-were dead.” sacred and profane. In the development of this 
But the evening went, and Mr. Geoffrey Roa-| plan he remained at the University of Gottingen 
noke could have known nothing of how it went | for two years. He studied German literature 
with her, except by his happy faculty of seeing} under Benecke; French and Italian under Ar- 
through the back of his head, sinee she never | taud and Bunsen; the Oriental languages under 
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Eichhorn ; Natural History under Blumenbach ;* | 
and with Dissen, who was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Plato, prosecuted a thorough course of 
Greek philosophy, including nearly all the writ- 
ings of Plato. ? 
studies at Gottingen he resolved to devote him- 
self to historical composition, in the prosecution 
of which. object his comprehensive range of 
studies could be made directly available. 

In 1820 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Gottingen, 
and soon after went to Berlin, where he was 
kindly received by William von Humboldt, 
Varnhagen von Ense, Lappenberg, Savigny, and | 
Schleiermacher. Here he listened to the lec- 
tures of Wolf, of Schleiermacher, and of Hegel. 
At Heidelberg he spent several hours each day | 
with the historian Schlosser. In Italy he formed 
the acquaintance of Manzoni at Milan, and a 
life-long one with Chevalier Bunsen at Rome. 
In Paris he made the acquaintance of Benjamin 
Constant, Cousin, and Alexander von Hum- | 
boldt. He returned to the United States in 
1822, and although for a portion of the time | 
engaged in other pursuits, yet he never lost | 
sight of his original intention, and in 1834 gave 
to the public the first yolume of that history 
with which his name is now so intimately asso- 
ciated, : 

In the prosecution of his histurical studies 
and in the composition of his works he has al- 
ways acted upon the suggestion that “facts 
would clear up theories and assist in getting out 
the true one.” With what success his carefully | 
arranged and systematic labors have been pros- 
ecuted is evinced by the reception which has 
been given to his works, and the position which | 
they have secured for their author as a man of | 
letters and a calm, thoughtfal, and philosophic 
historian. 

‘* A History of the United States by an Amer- 
ican writer,” says Edward Everett, in an able 
article in the North American Review in the year 
following the appearance of Bancroft’s first vol- 
ume, ‘‘ possesses a claim upon our attention of 
the strongest character. It would do so under 
any circumstances; but when we add that the 
work of Mr. Bancroft is one of the ablest of the 
class which has for years appeared in the En- | 
glish language ; that it compares advantageously | 
with the standard British historians ; that, as far 
as it goes, it does such justice to its noble subject 
as to supersede the necessity of any future work 
of the same kind, and if completed as com- 
menced will unquestionably be regarded both | 
as an American and as an English classic, our | 
readers would justly think us unpardonable if | 
we failed to offer our humble tribute to its 
merit.” 


' 


| 





* Humboldt, when about twenty years cf age, was a 
student of Natural History with Blumenbach, and there | 
first learned the progress Zoology was making in advance | 
of the great developthent of Cuvier, since continued by 
Agassiz, by means of which this branch of science is placed 
Upon a new basis; for Bl bach was unquestionably | 
the first who presented a classification of the animal king- | 
dom based on a knowledge of its structure. 
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With the exception of occasional intermis- 
sions, induced by his appointment to offices of 
high political trust, Bancroft has devoted him- 


, Self almost exclusively to the great work he has 
While pursuing his philosophic 


undertaken, Although nearly thirty years have 
elapsed since the appearance of the first volume, 
yet the zeal with which he prosecutes his self-al- 
lotted task never falters, nor does he weary in 
subjecting, over and over again, each fact to the 


Pmost rigid scrutiny and philosophic deductions 


before it is admitted into the chain of evidence 
by which the future will judge of the acts of the 
founders of the Government of the United States. 

The separate volumes have appeared at irreg- 
ular intervals. The second was published in 
1838, the third in 1840, the fourth and fifth in 
1852, the sixth in 1854, the seventh in 1858, 
the eighth in 1860, and the ninth will probably 
appear in 1863, The completion of the third 


| volume formed an important epoch in the pro- 


gress of this work, inasmuch as it terminated the 
‘* History of the Colonization of the United 
States.” The colonies, which for a century had 
been struggling through the first feeble steps of 
existence, had now become firmly established 
and prosperous, From this epoch a new order 
of things was to take place; and these colonies, 
hitherto the dependencies of a great nation, were 
to become the integral parts of a great nation 
themselves. Prescott, already eminent as a 
historian, seized this opportunity to write a re- 
view of the work as thus far advanced for the 
North American Review, in which he thus al- 
ludes to this important epoch. ‘What Mr. 
Bancroft has done for the colonial history is 
after all but the preparation for a richer theme— 
the History of the War of Independence: a 
subject which finds its origin in the remote past, 
its results in the infinite future; which finds a 
central point of unity in the ennobling principle 
of independence that gives dignity and grandeur 
to the most petty details of the conflict; and 
which has its fore-ground oceupied by a single 
character toward which all the others converge 
as to a centre—the character of Washington in 
war, in peace, in private life, the most sublime 
on historical record. Happy the writer who 
shall exhibit this theme worthily to the eyes of 
his countrymen.” 

The best evidence that Bancroft has performed 
his labor in such a manner as to find acceptance 
in ‘* the eyes of his countrymen,” is to be found 
in the numerous editions of kis works absorbed 
by the public. In 1840, when Prescott’s review 
appeared, the three volumes then published had 
already reached their ninth edition, and the de- 
mand has since continued unabated. We have 
before us the eighteenth edition, and are not 
sure if this is the latest. 

My first acquaintance with Bancroft began in 
1852, while the American Medical Association, 
in its various wanderings, was assembled at New 
York. Among the entertainments to which, as 
a member, I was invited was a breakfast at Dr. 
Kissam’s. The greater part of the guests were 
medical men, and included Doctors Warren of 
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Boston, Parsons of Providence, and Delafield | occupies the entire third story of his resiq 


and Francis of New York. Of those who were 
not attached to the medical profession was Ban- 
croft. There were in all some fifteen guests, 
and among them many of varied intellectual at- 


tainments and much conversational ability ; but | 


in regard to colloquial powers the rest were left 
far in the back-ground by Dr. Francis and Ban- 
croft. Dr. Francis bad the reputation of being 
the most facetious and pleasant dinner-table 
companion in the city; and I must acknowl- 
edge my great surprise in discovering that the 


grave historian, whom I had expected to find a | 


sedate if not a taciturn man, was fully the equal 


of the humorous Doctor in his power to engage | 


the attention of the company. 


We left the house together, and, as our path- | 


way lay in the same direction, we continued to 


walk, chatting pleasantly upon such topics as | 


presented themselves, Bancroft remarked that 


our association was not devoid of interest to him, | 


as in the course of his studies he had become 
particularly interested in physiology, which he 
considered a vast field for contemplation. While 
at Gottingen he had received instruction in nat- 


ural sciences from Blumenbach, whose physio- | 


logical researches gave to him an exalted position 
in his day. 
largely affected physiology, had rendered many 
of the views of Blumenbach obsolete ; yet it must 
be confessed that, from the lights in which he 


was enabled to view these facts, few minds were | 
| 


more acute or logical than his. 

I remarked that New York, by its enlarged 
facilities, was attracting not only business men, 
but those who were devoted to literary pursuits, 
as well as men of leisure. He replied that on 


! 


} 
| 
| 


his return from abroad he found New York— | 


taking it all together—a pleasanter place for a 
residence than any other city, but that he had 
for a long time made himself independent of 
external aid, in the prosecution of his-historical 


researches, by taking care to possess himself of 


every work bearing on his particular pursuits. 
I fully realized the force of this remark, a few 
years after, when I came to see his collection, 
which in certain departments, and those in which 


he most requires its aid, far surpasses any pub- | 
lic library in the country, not excluding the As- | 


tor Library. 

Bancroft’s habits are essentially those of a stu- 
dent. He rises early, and his morning hours 
are devoted to literary labor. In the later part 
of the day, if the weather is at all favorable, he 
takes a ride on horseback, and returns in time 
for dinner. ‘The evening is devoted to the so- 
ciety of his friends, either in accepting invita- 
tions or in receptions at his own residence. Fol- 
lowing the custom of his early friend Schleier- 
macher, he is at home on Sunday evening, and 
in the simplest and most unostentatious manner 
receives those who from personal friendship, or 
attracted by his reputation as a writer, fill his 
saloons. 

While preparing a work on Private Libraries, 





The advance of science, which had | 





a 


ence, 
On such oceasions he was always surrounded } 


papers and books, and deeply immersed in doc. 
umentary examinations, historical composition 
or the revisal of proof-sheets. At this time he 
very rarely allows himself to be interrupted, tind 
almost invariably declines to receive Visitors -. 
til a later hour in the day. 

The library contains not only every work he 
can procure bearing upon the history of the 
United States, and their early colonization, but 
also some of the best authors in each of the de. 
partments of knowledge ; so that few questions 
can arise that he has not the means of answer. 
ing in his own collection, which has already at. 
tained to the number of from twelve to fifteen 
thousand volumes, and, from the accessions con- 
stantly being made, promises to be much larger 
in the future. 

The department of Philosophy, which is par- 
ticularly rich, contains the complete works of 
his early instructors, Hegel and Schleiermacher, 
Reference to these naturally led the convers:- 
tion to their authors, and his personal acquaint- 
ance withthem. Of all the great German phi- 
losophers, he was, while in Berlin, upon the best 
terms with Schleiermacher, and a pretty constant 
attendant upon his Sunday evening receptions, 
where he was almost certain to meet a number 
of the most brilliant literary lights in Berlin 
Upon the foundation of the University of Berlin 
in 1810, Schleiermacher was elected as the head 
of the Theological Faculty. He had already 
eminently distinguished himself as a writer on 
theology, as well as by his translation of Plato, 
which he had originally undertaken in connec- 
tion with Frederick Schlegel, but had finally 
completed alone. As a pulpit orator he had 
great renown. Short and almost deformed in 
stature, with a remarkable conformation of body, 
and a sickly and delicate constitution, and an 
almost habitual sufferer from nervous maladies, 
he bore up against these infirmities with the he- 
roism of a philosopher and the equanimity of a 
Christian. ‘‘I have known him,” says Dr. 
Liicke, ‘‘ while suffering from spasm of the 
stomach, not only to deliver lectures, but to 
preach to large and attentive audiences, who 
did not perceive that he was not in the most 
perfect bodily health.” He never wrote his ser- 
mons before delivering them, and those which 
are in print are from notes taken by others while 
he was speaking. His plan was arranged in his 
own mind by previous reflection ; and on Sat- 
urday evening he made out what he termed his 
“bill,” consisting of the text and a few divi- 
sions of his subject, which was all he carried into 
the pulpit. It has been facetiously said of him 
that he composed his sermons while drawing on 
his boots. So too in his lectures—such as those 
on the History of Philosophy—a small scrap of 
paper answered for his memoranda. But so ex- 
act and logical were the sequences of his ideas, 
so clear his comprehension of the subject, and 
so great his mastery over it, that he never fal- 


I frequently saw Bancroft in his library, which | tered in delivery or failed to infuse his own fer- 
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yor into the minds of his auditory; and fre- 
quently, when under the influence of extreme 
bodily pain, rose to a point of pathos that swept 
through his audience like a strong wind through 
a forest of slender reeds, bowing down their judg- 
ments in obedience to his own superior will. In 
those pedestrian excursions in which the Ger- 
man professor as well as student, during the 
long vacations, is accustomed to lay up a stock 
of health for future use, he was usually the most 
active. He was fond of the society of his friends, 
and always received them with a cordial wel- 


come. His eye, bright and sparkling, ever 


seemed to be lit up with a pleasant smile; and | 
however stoutly he might be called on to defend | 


his own particular views of philosophy or relig- 


ion, or combat those which he deemed false or | 


pernicious, he always did so without personal 
animosity, and often with much good feeling for 
his opponent. Toward such a man it is not sur- 
prising that the enthusiastic student of philoso- 
phy should have been warmly attracted ; nor is 
it at all remarkable that the distinguished Pro- 
fessor should have warmly welcomed to his cir- 
cle his young transatlantic friend. 

Nor was Bancroft less kindly received by Sa- 


vigny, who occupied the position of chief of the | 
Law Department of the University, and ranked 


among the ablest jurists of Germany. His 
masterly production on ‘‘The Vocation of our 
Age for Legislation and. Jurisprudence,” orig- 
inally published in 1814, is one of the clearest 
and most logical expositions of the nature of the 
law necessary to regulate Germany that was ever 
written, and is alone sufficient to entitle him to 
a distinguished place among liberal writers on 
jurisprudence, had he never written his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Roman Law in the Middle Ages’ and 
«System of Roman Law at the Present Day,” 
through which he obtained such celebrity. Sa- 
vigny was likewise the intimate friend and corre- 
spondent of Niebuhr, at that time the Prussian 
Minister at the Court of Rome; and it is pos- 
sible that the friendly reception Bancroft met 
with from him on his visit to Rome soon after 
may have been partly induced by the high re- 
gard which Savigny entertained for him. 
Niebuhr, although strictly engaged in the 
diplomatic service, had been at intervals of leis- 
ure a close and profitable student of Philology. 
Upon the foundation of the University of Ber- 
lin, with Buttmann, and Herndorff, and others, 
who made Berlin the centre of literary life in 
Germany, he was appointed a Professor, and, as 


met him at Rome, he not only occupied a dis- 
tinguished position as a diplomatist but had 
established a world-wide reputation as a his- 
| torian. 

Bancroft’s acquaintance with Niebuhr was, 
however, far less intimate than with his Secre- 
tary of Legation, Chevalier Bunsen, who was at 

| that time possessed of much reputation as a phi- 

lologist; and, moreover, was a proficient in the 
language and maxims of Plato, which scrved as 
| a still additional bond to draw the young Amer- 
| ican admirer of this great Grecian philosopher 
| more closely toward him. Bunsen occupied a 
residence separate from that of Niebuhr; but 
the two were on terms of the warmest friend- 
| ship. Indeed Bunsen was indebted to this source 
for his present position, and afterward, on the 
retirement. of Niebuhr from the mission, to his 
elevation to the post of embassador. 

Among the acquaintances of Bancroft in Ber- 
lin was Wolf, who was perhaps the most thor- 
oughly conversant with the Greek language of 
any one in Germany. He told Bancroft on one 
|occasion that he could read Aristophanes in 
Greek with the same facility as he could his 
prayer-book in his native language. Bancroft 
afterward repeated this remark to Foss, who re- 
plied that he did not believe it to be possible. 
‘¢For my own part,” said he, ‘‘ whenever I am 
anxious to find a passage in Homer with facility 
I take my own translation of the work in prefer- 
ence to the original.’’ Certain it is that Wolf 
translated one hundred lines of the ‘* Odyssey” 
into German, dactyl for dactyl, spondee for spon- 
dee, and even cesura for cesura, and, stopping 
short in the middle of a line, defied all Germany 
to complete the translation—a challenge never 
accepted. 

Bancroft, while a student at Géttingen, met 
Goethe at Jena, and afterwards at Weimar. 
He bore a note of introduction to him at Jena, 
where he was temporarily occupying apartments 
in a public edifice belonging to the Grand Duke. 
Goethe received his visitor in the garden, where 
he happened to be, and here they continued to 
walk and talk for an hour or two. He was care- 
lessly appareled, but his carriage was majestic, 
and his manner stately and dignified. He was 
quite frank in the utterance of his thoughts, and 
conversed upon many topics; but most about 
Byron, who was then at the height of his fame. 
He said that he eagerly devoured every thing 
that Byron wrote. ‘‘ Don Juan,” of which two 
cantos were then published, he considered as 





such, delivered those lectures on Roman History | evincing the most genius of any of his works, 
which formed the basis of his great work. The | although he greatly admired “ Manfred ;” prob- 
success of his lectures was such, that, although | ably the more, because he believed it to be an 
in the beginning he had only intended to pre- | imitation from his own “ Faust.” In this, how- 
pare a course of lectures on the subject of Ro-| ever, he was mistaken. In an interview with 
man History without undertaking to. write a| Byron a few years later Bancroft mentioned 
history, which, to use his own language, he con- | Goethe's criticisms, and particularly that relat- 


sidered ‘*a less rash undertaking,” he almost in- | ing to his imitation of ‘‘ Faust.” 


sensibly commenced the latter, and devoted to| Byron replied that he was, much to his r-~ 
it the best part of the several following years. | gret, unacquainted with the German language; 
The first volume appeared in 1811; the second | and the only knowledge he had of Goethe's 
in 1812; and when, several years after, Bancroft | ‘“‘ Faust” at the time of writing ‘‘ Manfred” was 
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derived from Monk Lewis, who had translated | said my friend; ‘‘ and there was nothing in hi 
to him some of the scenes, and had given him a} movements, as I casually observed them, to ne 
general idea of the plot some time before he} the idea of a club-foot out of question,” J), the 
thought of writing ‘‘ Manfred.” It was, he de-| absence of any positive testimony on this pola 
clared, honor enough for ‘‘Manfred” to be men-} I am inclined to the belief that the lim) 


Was 
tioned by the side of ‘‘ Faust,” 


slightly shortened, and the ankle-joint perma. 
This conversation occurred during a visit which | nently anchylosed or stiffened. 

Bancroft paid to Byron in May, 1822. In his On the morning of the day following Byron’, 
rambles through Italy, after having spent three | visit to the national ships im the harbor of |; g- 
weeks of spring in Florence and its environs, | horn, Bancroft accepted an invitation given him 
and mounted the peaks of the Apennines to ob-| by the poet to visit him at Monte Nero, wher 


tain a view of the Adriatic and the Tuscan sea, | 
as well as to follow, with becoming reverence, the | 
footsteps of Milton among the shades of Vallom- | 
brosa, Bancroft reached Leghorn while a squad- 
ron of United States vessels, under the pennant 
of Commodore Jones, in the flag-ship Constitu- 
tion, lay off the harbor. In company with the | 
other Americans who chanced to be in Leghorn, | 
he was invited to be present on board the Con- 
stitution, which was to be visited the day after 
his arrival by Lord Byron. He had, however, 
on this occasion but little opportunity for con- | 
yersation with Byron. 

On that day an incident occurred which is | 
worth relating. A lady of great personal bean- | 
ty approached Byron with the remark that, un- | 
less she bore some memento back to Philadel- 
phia, no one would believe that she had seen 
him, and asked permission to appropriate the | 
rose he wore in the button-hole of his coat. The 
poet not only yielded up the flower, but on the fol- 
lowing day sent a charming note, accompanied 
by a copy of the ‘‘ Outlines to Faust,” as a more 
enduring memento of the occasion. 

I was curious to know the kind of deformity 
under which Byron labored, as many versions of | 
it had been given—the last and most unpardona- | 
ble being that by Captain Medwin, who, accord- 
ing to his own account, had taken advantage of 
the temporary absence of the faithful Fletcher not | 
only to uncover the feet of his deceased friend 
as he lay stretched on his bier, to satisfy his 
own curiosity, but had given the result of his 
observations to the world—lI therefore asked a 
gentleman who was present on this occasion 
concerning it. 

‘*T can not say,” replied he, ‘‘in what his 
lameness consisted. When he made his first | 
appearance on the deck of the Constitution he 
did so with an unsteady gait, which gave an | 
apparent embarrassment to his motions. This | 
was at the time attributed to the fact that he | 
supposed a group of ladies, whom he observed on 


’ 


| him to wait on him. 
| turned was, that he should be most happy to see 


| dressed. 


he was then residing. The dwelling, which was 
of brick and of a flaming red, stood in the midst 
of a landscape of well-cultivated grounds, wit) 
no unusual attractions for a summer residency 


| except its proximity to the Mediterranean, which 
| lay some three miles distant, and was visible 


from the house. 

At eleven Bancroft sent a note to Byron de- 
siring to know when it would be convenient for 
The answer promptly re- 


him an hour hence, as he was lazy and was not 
At the time appointed he repaired to 
the residence, and was shown into a spacious 
apartment, where he was at once joined by 
Byron, who immediately began the conversation 
by a number of questions about the squadron hi 


| had just visited, and the ships of war and naval 


battles of the United States; with all of which 


| subjects he was conversant, as also with most of 


the minutize connected with the affairs of hon 


| or which had taken place among distinguished 
| American naval officers, 


In politics he professed himself on the Liberal 
or Democratic side, and cherished the hope that 
he might visit the United States, and give, what 
he confessed had not been done, an impartial 
view of the country, its progress, and political 
institutions, It was at this period that he ha 
his famous liaison with the Countess Guiccioli; 
who was, in fact, at that moment an inmate of 
his establishment, and was at a later hour in the 
day presented to his young American visitor. 
The embarrassments into which this connection 


| involved him, on account of the political relations 
| of her father and brothers, and in which he was 
| made to share a part, rendered his continued 


residence in Italy soon after not only unpleas- 
ant, but absolutely impossible, except at a sac- 
rifice of his interest in the Countess and he: 
family. 

rr ” . . . * . 

That his intention to visit America was some- 
thing more than a passing thought is evident 


the deck, to be English; but it was afterward | from the circumstance that soon after this visit, 
thought that it was occasioned by his lameness, | when he apprehended the alternative of surren- 
or perhaps his attempt to conceal it.” | dering the Countess or sharing her fate in som: 
I remarked that he was by some thought to | other land than Italy, he wrote to a friend that 
have had a club-foot ; but I hardly thought that | he had determined to take up his residence with 
could have been the case, because the lameness, | her in America. 
from a deformity of this kind, is so uncompro-| With the character and productions of the 
mising and ungraceful as at once to detect its literary men of the United States Byron was 
source, and I had been informed that Byron's | well acquainted, and spoke with great respect of 
movements in walking were far from being un- | Edward Everett and Washington Irving. Of 
graceful. | the latter he had. most to say, and expressed 
‘*T certainly did not consider them graceful,” | himself highly pleased with all his works, but 
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most of all with ‘‘Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York.” 


Bancroft expressed his acknowledgments for | 
the high appreciation in which he held the fa- | 


yorite author of America. 

‘J esteem Irving,” replied Byron, “only in 
common with all my countrymen, among whom 
there is but one opinion concerning his genius.” 

Byron, who at this time was smarting under 
the fancied or real wrongs imposed upon him by 
his countrymen, separated, against his own voli- 
tion, from her who might have rekindled the 
better nature within him, and, expatriated from 
his native land, still spoke and acted as an En- 
glishman. He alluded to the clamor that had 


been raised against him on all sides, and ap- | 
peared to view it with indifference. ‘‘ But it was 


plain to see that under all this assumed careless 
gayety he was deeply wounded, and that the 
scorn he sometimes professed for English opin- 
ion was, after all, but a proof how highly he 


and noblest in his native land, had he had the 
good fortune to have secured it.” 


pleasant suggestion after another, managed to de- 
tain his visitor long after politeness had induced 
him to offer to take leave. On one of these oc- 
casions, while looking out of a window which 
commanded a view of the sea and Napoleon’s 
prison at Elba, they found, on leaving it, that a 
lady had noiselessly entered and taken a seat 
on the sofa. This was the Countess Guiccioli. 
She was about twenty-five, of fair complexion, 


rosy cheeks, light auburn hair, and fine large | 


dark eyes, expressive of gentleness. While the 
visitor was not particularly impressed with the 
high order of her beauty, he at the same time 
attributed to her a manner of uncommon gen- 
tleness and amiability. This description corre- 
sponds much better with my conception at least 
of this lady’s personal appearance than many of 
those which invest her with remarkable personal 
charms. A lady who saw much of her in Paris 
long after Byron’s death, and when she had 
grown to be a middle-aged woman, has often 


described her to me as somewhat short, rather | 


fleshy, and on the whole what Byron would have 
denominated a ‘ dumpy woman;” without much 
beauty, but gentle in manner and agreeable in 
conversation, 

Bancroft has, from time to time, quitted the 
seclusion of the study to mingle in the more 
active arena of politics, and always with great 
effect. The question of a National currency, 
which largely occupied the public mind about 
the period of the election of Andrew Jackson 
to the office of President of the United States, 
called forth some able suggestions from his pen, 


which personally gave him a high position with | 


the chief executive, and probably led to his se- 
lection, as collector of the port of Boston, by Van 
Buren, at a later period, without solicitation on 
hie part. “During Mr. Polk’s administration he 


occupied, for about eighteen months, the post | 


of Secretary of the Navy, which he exchanged 
Vor. XXV.—No. 145.—E 


for that of Embassador to the Court of Saint 
James. 

His administration of the Navy Department 
was signalized by the most rigid economy in ex- 
penditure consistent with its successful working; 


; and he is probably the only Secretary of his day 


whose estimates were allowed to pass without 
cavil by the Committee of Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, During his 
administration of the Department the Naval 
School, whose importance and efficiency is now 
generally admitted, was established at Annapo- 
lis. Its site is now temporarily removed, but 
its value in the early training of naval officers 
is so universally acknowledged that its perma- 
nent continuance can scarcely be doubted. 

The commercial knowledge gained as Collect- 
or of the port of Boston enabled him, while in 
chargé of the Embassy to St. James, to aid very 
materially these interests in both countries. 


| Among his public acts in this capacity is the 
would have valued the good opinion of the best | 


negotiation of a postal treaty between England 
and the United States, which was duly ratified 


| by both Governments, This treaty places this 
Byron was in excellent spirits, and, under one | 


important service upon the most liberal footing 
for both nations, and is conceived and executed 
in a spirit of candor that renders it alike popu- 
lar to the people of both countries. The twen- 
tieth clause of this treaty, which, in view of 
our present disturbed relations, is of great sig- 
nificance, stipulates that, in the event of a war 
between England and the United States, those 
vessels connected with the Isthmus of Panama, 
belonging to either country, and engaged in the 
mail service, shall be free from molestation for 
six weeks after a notificaticy shall have been 
given by either Government to the effect that 
their trips must be discontinued. 

While occupying the position of Minister in 
England Mr. Bancroft availed himself of the 
opportunity to add largely to his collection of 
manuscripts by liberal extracts from the public 
archives of both England and France, which 
were freely thrown open to him for this purpose, 
as were also the private collections of many per- 
sons whose ancestors occupied distinguished po- 
sitions in America. The whole collection of 


| documents relating to America thus obtained is 
| handsomely bound in about two hundred folio 


and quarto volumes, which are justly regarded 
by him as the most valuable, as it is undoubted- 
ly the most expensive, portion of his collection. 

His time is now almost exclusively devoted 
to the completion of that history which has been 
the chief occupationof a life now far advanced 
toward that period which usually bounds the 
span of human existence. Whatever may be 
the disadvantages of this epoch in life in other 
pursuits, it certainly favors the historian in the 
circumstance that it enables him to ‘‘see the 
worth of great men, who can not see the worth 
of each other;” to cast aside party prejudice and 
personal feeling; and to do justice to those who 
by the force of circumstances were made the 
victims of combinations too mighty for them to 
control. 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 
A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


HE day of the Grand Hegira came. 

‘** Tremember,” said Miss Leaf, as they rum- 
bled for the last time through the empty morn- 
ing streets of poor old Stowbury—‘‘ I remember 
my grandmother telling me that when my grand- 
father was courting her, and she out of coquetry 
refused him, he set off on horseback to London, 
and she was so wretched to think of all the dan- 
gers he ran on the journey, and in London itself, 
that she never rested till she got him back, and 
then immediately married him.” 

**No such catastrophe is likely to happen to 
any of us, except, perhaps, to Elizabeth,” said 
Miss Hilary, trying to get up a little feeble 
mirth, any thing to pass away the time and less- 
en the pain of parting, which was almost too 
much for Johanna. ‘‘ What do you say? Do 
you mean to get married in London, Elizabeth ?” 

But Elizabeth could make no answer, even to 
kind Miss Hilary. They had not imagined she 
feit the leaving her native place so much. She 
had watched intently the last glimpse of Stow- 
bury church tower, and now sat with reddened 
eyes, staring blankly out of the carriage window, 

“ Silent as a stone.” 


Onte or twice a large slow tear gathered on 
each of her eyes, but it was shaken off angrily | 
from the high cheek-bones, and never settled 


into absolute crying. They thought it best to 
take no notice ofher. Only, when reaching the 
new small station, where the ‘‘ resonant steam- 
eagles” were, for the first time, beheld by the 
innocent Stowbury ladies, there arose a discus- 
sion as to the manner of traveling. Miss Leaf 
said decidedly—*‘ Second-class; and then we can 
keep Elizabeth with us.” Upon which Eliza- 
beth’s mouth melted into something between a 
quiver and a smile. 

Soon it was all over, and the little household 
was compressed into the humble second-class car- 
riage, cheerless and cushionless, whirling through 
indefinite England in a way that confounded all 
their geography and topography. 


the scarcely kept-up spirits of the four passen- 
gers began to sink. Johanna grew very white 
and worn, Selina became, to use Ascott’s phrase, 
**as cross as two sticks,” and even Hilary, turn- 
ing her eyes from the gray sodden-looking land- 
scape without, could find no spot of comfort to 


rest on within the carriage, except that round | 


rosy face of Elizabeth Hand’s. 


Whether it was from the spirit of contradic- | 


tion existing in most such natures, which, es- 
pecially in youth, are more strong than sweet, 
or from a better feeling, the fact was noticeable, 
that when every one else's spirits went down 
Elizabeth’s went up. Nothing could bring her 


Gradually as | 
the day darkened into heavy, chilly July rain, | 


| out of a ‘‘grumpy” fit so satisfactorily as her 


mistresses falling into one. When Miss §elj- 
na now began to fidget hither and thither, eac} 
tone of her fretful voice seeming to go throng! 
her eldest sister’s every nerve, till even Hiler: 
said, impatiently, ‘‘Oh, Selina, can’t you be 
quiet ?” then Elizabeth rose from her depth of 
gloomy discontent up to the surface immediately. 

She was only a servant; but Nature bestows 
that strange vague thing that we term “ force 
of character” independently of position. Hilary 
often remembered afterward how much more 
comfortable the end of the journey was than she 
had expected—how Johanna lay at ease, with 
her feet on Elizabeth’s lap, wrapped in Eliza- 
beth’s best woolen shawl; and how, when Seli- 
na’s whole attention was turned to an ingenious 
contrivance with a towel and fork and Eliza- 
beth’s basket, for stopping the rain out of the 
carriage-roof-—she became far less disagreeable, 
and even a little proud of her own cleverness 
And so there was a temporary lull in Hilary’s 
cares, and she could sit quiet, with her eyes 
fixed on the rainy landscape, which she did not 
see, and her thoughts wandering toward that 
unknown place and unknown life into which 
they were sweeping, as we all sweep, ignorant- 
ly, unresistingly, almost unconsciously, into new 
destinies. Hilary, for the first time, began to 
doubt of theirs. Anxious as she had been to 
go to London, and wise as the proceeding ap- 
peared, now that the die was cast and the cable 
cut, the old, simple, peaceful life at Stowbury 
grew strangely dear. 

‘*T wonder if we shall ever go back again, or 
what is to happen to us before we do go back,” 
she thought, and turned, with a half-defined fear, 
toward her eldest sister, who looked so old and 
fragile beside that sturdy, healthy servant-girl. 
‘* Elizabeth!” Elizabeth, rubbing Miss Leaf’s 
feet, started at the unwonted sharpness of Miss 
Hilary’s tone. ‘‘There; I'll do that for my 
sister. Go and look out of the window at Lon- 
don.” 

For the great smoky cloud which begun to 
rise in the rainy horizon. was indeed London. 
Soon through the thickening nebula of houses 
they converged to what was then the nucleus of 
all railway traveling, the Euston Terminus, and 
were hustled on to the platform, and jostled 
helplessly to and fro—these poor country ladies! 
Anxiously they scanned the crowd of strange 
faces for the one only face they knew in the 
great metropolis—which did not appear. 

“It is very strange—very wrong of Ascott. 
Hilary, you surely told him the hour correctly. 
For once, at least, he might have been in time.” 

So chafed Miss Selina, while Elizabeth, who 
by some miraculous effort of intuitive genius 
had succeeded in collecting the luggage, was now 
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engaged in defending it from all comers, es- | 


pecially porters, and making of it 4 comfortable 
seat for Miss Leaf. 

‘ Nay, have patience, Selina. We will give 
him just five minutes more, Hilary.” 

And Johanna sat down, with her sweet, calm, 
long-suffering face turned upward to that youn- 
ger one, which was, as youth is apt to be, hot, 
and worried, and angry. And so they waited 
till the terminus was almost deserted, and the 
last cab had driven off, when, suddenly, dashing 
up the station-yard out of another, came Ascott. 

He was so sorry, so very sorry, downright 
grieved, at having kept his aunts waiting. But 
his watch was wrong—some fellows at dinner 
detained him—the train was before its time sure- 
ly. In fact, his aunts never quite made oui 
what the excuse was; but they looked into his 
bright handsome face, and their wrath melted 
like clouds before the sun. He was so gentle- 
manly, so well-dressed —much better dressed 
than even at Stowbury—and he seemed so un- 
feignedly glad tn see them. He handed them 
all into the cab—even Elizabeth, though whis- 


pering meanwhile to his Aunt Hilary, ‘‘ What | 


on earth did you bring her for ?”—and then was 
just going to leap on to the box himself, when 
he stopped to ask’ ** Where he should tell cabby 
to drive to?” 

‘Where to?” repeated his aunts in undis- 
guised astonishment. ‘They had never thought 
of any thing but of being taken home at once by 
their boy. 

“You see,” Ascott said, in a little confusion, 
‘you wouldn’t be comfortable with me. A 
young fellow’s lodgings are not like a house of 
one’s own, and, besides—’’ 

“ Besides, when a young fellow is ashamed 
of his old aunts, he can easily find reasons.” 

‘* Hush, Selina!” interposed Miss Leaf. ‘“‘My 
dear boy, your old aunts would never let you in- 
convenience yourself for them. Take us to an 
inn for the night, and to-morrow we will find 
lodgings for ourselves.” 

Ascott looked greatly relieved. 

‘And you are not vexed with me, Aunt Jo- 
hanna?” said he, with something of his old child- 
ish tone of compunction, as he saw—he could 
not help seeing—the utter weariness which Jo- 
hanna tried so hard to hide. 

“No, my dear, not vexed. Only I wish we 
had known this a little sooner, that we might 
have made arrangements. Now, where shall 
we go?” 

Ascott mentioned a dozen hotels, but they 
found he only knew them by name. At last 
Miss Leaf remembered one, which her father 
used to go to, on his frequent journeys to Lon- 
don, and whence, indeed, he had been brought 
home to die. And though all the recollections 
about it were sad enough, still it felt less strange 
than the rest, in this dreariness of London. So 
- proposed going to the ‘*Old Bell,” Hol- 

m. 

“A capital place!” exclaimed Ascott, eager- 
ly. “And I'll take and settle you there; and 
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we'll order supper, and make a jolly night of it. 
All right. “Drive on, cabby!” 

He jumped on the box, and then looked in 
mischievously, flourishing his lit cigar, and shak- 
ing his long hair—his Aunt Selina’s two great 
abominations—right in her indignant face: but 
withal looking so merry and good-tempered that 
she shortly softened into a smile. 

‘* How handsome the boy is growing!” 

** Yes,” said Johanna, with a slight sigh; 
‘‘and, did you notice? how exceedingly like 
his—” 

The sentence was left unfinished. Alas! if 
every young man, who believes his faults and 
follies injure himself alone, could feel what it 
must be, years afterward, to have his nearest 
kindred shrink from saying, as the saddest, most 
ominous thing they could say of his son, that 
the lad is growing ‘‘ so like his father!” 

It might have been—they assured each other 
that it was—only the incessant roll, roll of the 
street sounds below their windows which kept 
the Misses Leaf awake half the night of this 
their first night in London. And when they sat 
down to breakfast—having waited an hour vain- 
ly for their nephew—it might have been only 
the gloom of the little parlor which cast a slight 
shadow over them all. Still the shadow was 
there. 

It deepened, despite the sunshiny morning 
into which the last night's rain had brightened, 
till Holborn Bars looked cheerful, and Holborn 
pavement actually clean, so that, as Elizabeth 
said, ‘‘ you might eat your dinner off it ;” which 
was the one only thing she condescended to ap- 
prove in London. She had sat all evening mute 
in her corner, for Miss Leaf would not send her 
away into the terra incognita of a London hotel. 
Ascott, at first considerably annoyed at the pres- 
ence of what he called a ‘‘ skeleton at the feast,” 
had afterward got over it, and run on with a 
mixture of childish glee and mannish pomposity 
about his plans and intentions—how he meant 
to take a house, he thought, in one of the 
squares, cr a street leading out of them; how he 
would put up the biggest of brass plates, with 
** Mr. Leaf, surgeon,” and soon get an extensive 
practice, and have all his aunts to live with him. 
And his aunts had smiled and listened, forgetting 
all about the silent figure in the corner, who 
perhaps had gone to sleep, or had also listened. 

** Elizabeth, come and look out at London.” 

So she and Miss Hilary whiled away another 
heavy three-quarters of an hour in watching and 
commenting on the incessantly shifting crowd 
which swept past Holborn Bars. Miss Selina 
sometimes looked out too, but more often sat 
fidgeting and wondering why Ascott did not 
come; while Miss Leaf, who never fidgeted, 
became gradually more and more silent. Her 
eyes were fixed on the door, with an expression 
which, if Hilary could have remembered so far 
back, would have been to her something not 
painfully new, but still more painfully old—a 
look branded into her face by many an hour's 
anxious listening for the footstep that never 
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came, or only came to being Meenas It was 
the ineffaceable token of that long, long struggle 
between affection and conscience, pity and scarce- 
ly repressible contempt, which, for more than 
one generation, had been the appointed burden 
of this family—at least the women of it—till 
sometimes it seemed to hang over them almost 
like a fate. 

About noon Miss Leaf proposed calling for 
the hotel bill. Its length so alarmed the coun- 
try ladies that Hilary “suggested not staying to 
dine, but going immediately in search of lodg- 
ings. 

‘* What, without a gentleman! Impossible! 
I always understood ladies could go nowhere in 
London without a gentleman !”’ 


**Weshall come very ill off then, Selina. But | 


any how I mean to try. You know the region 
where, we have heard, lodgings are cheapest and 
best—that is, best for us. It can not be far 
from here. Suppose I start at once?” 
** What, alone?” cried Johanna, anxiously. 
**No, dear. I'll take the map with me, and | 





was glad | to be in this region, which, Peg 
ally, she knew by heart—glad to find herself in 
the body, where in the spirit she had come go 
| many atime. The mere consciousness of this 
seemed to refresh her. She thought she would 
be much happier in London; that in the | ng 
years to come that must be bovse, it would be 
good for her to have something to do as well as 
to hope for; something to fight with as well q 
to endure. Now more than ever came puldne 
in and out of her memory a line once repeated 
in her hearing, with an observation of how 
“true” it was. And though originally it was 
| applied by a man to a woman, and she smiled 
|sometimes to think how ‘ unfeminine” some 
| people—Selina for instance—would consider her 
turning it the other way, still she did so. She 
believed, that, for woman as for man, that is the 
| purest and noblest love which is the most self- 
existent, most independent of love returned; and 
which can say, each to the other equally on both 
| siden, that the whole solemn purpose of life is, 
under God’s service, 


Elizabeth. She is not afraid.” “If not to win, to feel more worthy thee." 
Elizabeth smiled, and rose, with that air of Such thoughts made her step firmer and her 
dogged devotedness with which she would have heart lighter ; so that she hardly noticed the dis. 
prepared to follow Miss Hilary to the North | tance they must have walked till the close Lon- 
Pole, if necessary. So, after a few minutes of | don air began to oppress her, and the smooth 
arguing with Selina, who did not press her point | gle aring London pavements made her Stowbury 


overmuch, since she herself had not to commit 


the impropriety of the expedition. After a few | 


minutes more of hopeless lingering about—till 
even Miss Leaf said they had better wait no 
longer—mistress and maid took a farewell near- 


ly as pathetic as if they had been in reality | 


Arctic voyagers, and plunged right into the 
dusty glare and hurrying crowd of the ‘‘ sunny 
side” of Holborn in July. 


A strange sensation,and yet there was some- | 
thing exhilarating in it. The intense solitude | 
that there is in a London crowd these country 


girls—for Miss Hilary herself was no more than 


a girl—could not as yet realize. They only felt | 
the life of it; stirring, active, incessantly mov- 


ing life—even though it was of a kind that they 


knew as little of it as the crowd did of them. | 


Nothing struck Hilary more than the self-ab- 
sorbed look of passers-by; each so busy on his 
own affairs, that, in spite of Selina’s alarm, for | 
all notice taken of them, they might as well be 
walking among the cows and horses in Stowbury | 
field. 

Poor old Stowbury! They felt how far away 
they were from it when a ragged, dirty, vicious- 
looking girl offered them a moss rose-bud for 
‘* one penny, only one penny ;” which Elizabeth, 
lagging behind, bought, and found it only a 
broken-off bud stuck on to a bit of wire. 

‘That’s London ways, I suppose,” said she, 
severely, and became so misanthropic that she | 
would hardly vouchsafe a glance to the hand- 
some square they turned into, and merely ob- | 
served of the tall houses, taller than any Hilary 
had ever seen, that she ‘‘ wouldn’t fancy running 
up and down them stairs.” 

But Hilary was cheerful in spite of all. She 


feet ache sorely. 

*¢ Are you tired, Elizabeth? Well, we'll rest 
soon. There must be lodgings nearhere. Only 
I can’t quite make out—” 

As Miss Hilary looked up to the name of the 
street the maid noticed what a glow came into 
her mistress’s face, pale and tired as it was. 
| Just then a church clock struck the quarter- 
| hour. 

‘That must be St. Pancras. And this— 
yes, this is Burton Street, Burton Crescent.” 

‘*]’m sure missis wouldn't like to live there,” 
observed Elizabeth, eying uneasily the gloomy 
rez-de-chaussée, familiar to many a gener: ation 
of struggling respectability, where, in the de- 
cadence of the season, every second house bore 
the announcement ‘‘ apartments furnished.” 

‘*No,” Miss Hilary replied, absently. Yet 
| she continued to walk up and down the whole 
| length of the street; then passed out into the 
| dreary, deserted-looking Crescent, where the trees 
were ‘already beginning to fade; not, however, 
into the bright autumn tint of country woods, 
but into a premature withering, ugly and sad to 
| behold. 
| J am glad he is not here—glad, glad!” 
lt thought Hilary, as she realized the unutterable 
| 
| 


| 


dreariness of those years when Robert Lyon lived 
and studied in his garret from month’s end to 
month’s end—these few dusty trees being the 


sole memento of the green country life in which 
| he had been brought up, and which she knew 


lhe so peanennany loved. Now she could un- 

calenture” which he had some- 
times jestingly alluded to, as coming upon him 
| at times, when he felt literally sick for the sight 
| of a green field or a hedge full of birds. She 
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wondered whether the same feeling would ever 
come upon her in this strange desert of Lon- 
don, the vastness of which grew upon her every 
hour. 

She was glad he was away; yes, heart-glad! | 
And yet, if this minute she could only have seen 
him coming round the Crescent, have met his 
smile, and the firm, warm clasp of his hand— 

For an instant there rose up in her one of | 
those wild, rebellious outcries against fate, when | 
to have to waste years of this brief life of ours | 
in the sort of semi-existence that living is, apart 
from the treasure of the heart and delight of the 
eyes, seems so cruelly, cruelly hard ! 

" « Miss Hilary.” 

She started, and ‘* put herself under lock and | 
key” immediately. 

‘¢Miss Hilary ; you do look so tired !” 

‘Pol? Then we will go and sit down in this 
baker’s shop, and get rested and fed. We can | 
not afford to wearourselves out, you know. We 
have a great deal to do to-day.” 

More indeed than she calculated, for they 
walked up one street and down another, investi- 
gating at least twenty lodgings before any ap- 
peared which seemed fit for them. Yet some 
place must be found where Johanna’s poor, tired 
head could rest that night. At last, completely 
exhausted, with that oppressive exhaustion which 
seems to crush mind as well as body after a day’s 
wandering in London, Hilary’s courage began to 
ebb. Oh for an arm to lean on, a voice to list- 
en for, a brave heart to come to her side, say- 
ing, ‘*Do not be afraid, there are two of us!” 
And she yearned, with an absolutely sick yearn- 
ing such as only a woman who now and then 
feels the utter helplessness of her womanhood 
can know, for the only arm she cared to lean on, 
the only voice dear enough to bring her comfort, 
the only heart that she felt she could trust. 

Poor Hilary! And yet why pity her? To 
her three alternatives could but happen: were 
Robert Lyon true to her she would be his, en- 
tirely and devotedly, to the end of her days; did 
he forsake her, she would forgive him; should 
he die, she would be faithful to him eternally. 
Love of this kind may know anguish, but not 
the sort of anguish that lesser and weaker loves 
do. If it is certain of nothing else, it can al- 
ways be certain of itself. 

“Its will is struag: 
It suffers; but it can not suffer long.” 

And even in its utmost pangs is an underlying 
peace which often approaches to absolute joy. 

Hilary roused herself, and bent her mind stead- 
ily on lodgings till she discovered one, from the 
parlor of which you could see the trees of Bur- 
ton Crescent and hear the sound of Saint Pan- 
cras’s clock. 

“TI think we may do here—at least for a 
while,” said she, cheerfully; and then Eliza- 
beth heard her inquiring if an extra bedroom 
could be had if necessary. 

There was only one small attic. ‘* Ascott 
never could put up with that,” said Hilary, half 





to herself. ‘Then suddenly—‘I think [ will 





see Ascott before I decide. Elizabeth, will you 
go with me, or remain here ?” 

**T'll go with you if you please, Miss Hilary.” 

‘Tf you please,” sounded not unlike ‘‘if Z 
please,” and Elizabeth had gloomed over a lit- 
tle. ‘*Is Mr. Ascott to live with us ?” 

“*T suppose so.” 

No more words were interchanged till they 
reached Gower Street, when Miss Hilary ob- 
served, with evident surprise, what a handsome 
street it was. 

‘*T must have made some mistake. Still we 
will find out Mr. Ascott’s number, and inquire.”’ 

No, there was no mistake. Mr. Ascott Leaf 


had lodged there for three months, but had giv- 


en up his rooms that very morning. 

‘* Where had he gone to?” 

The servant—a London lodging-house servant 
all over—didn't know; but she fetched the land- 
lady, who was after the same pattern of the dozen 
London landladies with whom Hilary had that 
day made acquaintance, only a little more Cock- 
ney, smirking, dirty, and tawdrily fine. 

“Yes, Mr. Leaf had gone, and he hadn't left 
no address. Young college gentlemen often 
found it convenient to ieave no address. P’raps 
he would if he’d known there would be a young 
lady a-calling to see him.” 

‘*T am Mr. Leaf’s aunt,” said Hilary, turning 
as hot as fire. 

*< Oh, in-deed,” was the answer, with civil in- 
credulousness. 

But the woman was sharp of perception—as 
often-cheated London landladies learn to be. 
After looking keenly at mistress and maid, she 
changed her tone; nay, even launched out into 
praises of her late lodger: what a pleasant gen- 
tleman he was; what good company he kept, 
and how he had promised to recommend her 
apartments to his friends. 

** And as for the little some’at of rent, Miss 
—tell him it makes no matter, he can pay me 
when he likes. If he don’t call soon, p’raps I 
might make bold to send his trunk and his books 
over to Mr. Ascott’s of—dear me, I forget the 
number and the square.” 

Hilary unsuspiciously supplied both. 

‘* Yes, that’s it—the old gen’leman as Mr. 
Leaf went to dine with every other Sunday, a 
very rich old gentleman, who, he says, is to 
leave him all his money. Maybe a relation of 
yours, Miss ?” 

‘*No,” said Hilary; and adding something 
about the landlady’s hearing from Mr. Leaf 
very soon, she hurried out of the house, Eliza- 
beth following. 

‘* Won't you be tired if you walk so fast, Miss 
Hilary ?” 

Hilary stopped, choking. Helplessly she look- 
ed up and down the forlorn, wide, glaring, dusty 
street; now sinking into the dull shadow of a 
London afternoon. 

“Let us go home!” And at the word a sob 
burst out—just one passionate pent-up sob. No 
more. She could not afford to waste strength in 
crying. 
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** As you say, Elizabeth, I am getting tired ; 
and that will not do. Let me see; something 
must be decided.” And she stood still, passing 
her hand over her hot brow and eyes. ‘TI will 
go back and take the lodgings, leave you there 
to make all comfortable, and then fetch my sis- 
ters from the hotel. But stay first, I have for- 
gotten something.” 

She returned to the house in Gower Street, and 
wrote on one of her cards an address—the only 
permanent address she could think of—that of 
the city broker who was in the habit of paying 
them their yearly income of £50. 

“If any creditors inquire for Mr. Leaf give 
them this. His friends may always hear of him 
at the London University.” 

“Thank you, ma'am,” replied the now civil 
landlady. ‘ Indeed, I wasn’t afraid of the young 
gentleman giving us the slip. For though he 
was careless in his bills he was every inch the 
gentleman. And I wouldn’t object to take him 
in again. Or p’raps you yourself, ma’am, might 
be a-wanting rooms.” 

**No, I thank you. 
Hilary hurried away. 

Not a word did she say to Elizabeth, or Eliza- 
beth to her, till they got into the dull, dingy 
parlor—henceforth to be their sole apology for 
‘**home:” and then she only talked about domes- 
tic arrangements—talked fast and eagerly, and 
tried to escape the affectionate eyes which she 
knew were so sharp and keen. Only to escape 
them—not to blind them; she had long ago 
found out that Elizabeth was too quick-witted 
for that, especially in any thing that concerned 
“‘the family.” 
heard every syllable that passed at Ascott’s lodg- 
ings: that she knew all that was to be known, 
and guessed what was to be feared as well as 
Hilary herself. 

‘* Elizabeth”—she hesitated long, and doubted 
whether she should say the thing before she did 
say it—‘‘ remember we are all strangers in Lon- 
don, and family matters are best kept within the 
family. Do not mention either in writing home, 
or to any body here about—about —”’ 

She could not name Ascott; she felt so hor- 
ribly ashamed. 


Good-morning.” And 


CHAPTER X. 


Lrvixe in lodgings, not temporarily, but per- 


manently, sitting down to make one’s only 
**home” in Mrs. Jones’s parlor or Mrs. Smith’s 
first-floor, of which not a stick or a stone that 
one looks at is one’s own, and whence one may 
be evicted or evade, with a week's notice or a 
week’s rent, any day—this sort of life is natural 
and even delightful to some people. There are 
those who, like strawberry-plants, are of such an 
errant disposition, that grow them where you 
will, they will soon absorb all the pleasantness 
of their habitat, and begin casting out runners 
elsewhere; nay, if not frequently transplanted, 


She felt convinced the girl had | 


small, 


would actually wither and die. Of such are the 
pioneers of society—the emigrants, the touris ts, 
the travelers round the world; and great is th, 
advantage the world derives from them, active 
energetic, and impulsive as they are. Uales 
indeed, their talent for incessant locomotion te 
generates into rootless restlessness, and the oy re 
main forever rolling-stones, gathering no moss, 
and acquiring gradually a smooth, hard surface 
which adheres to nothing, and to which nobody 
dare venture to adhere. 

But there are others possessing in a painful 
degree this said quality of adhesiveness, to whom 
the smallest change is obnoxious; who like drink. 
ing out of a particular cup, and sitting in a par- 
ticular chair; to whom even a variation in 
position of furniture is unpleasant. Of cours 
this peculiarity has its bad side, and yet it is not 
in itself mean or ignoble. For is not adhe 
ness, faithfulness, constancy—call it hat you 
will—at the root of all citizenship, clan 
and family love? Is it not the same 


| which, granting they remain at all, makes old 


friendships dearer than any new? Nay, to go 
to the very sacredest and closest bond, is it not 
that which makes an old man see to the last in 
his old wife’s faded face the beauty which per- 


haps nobody ever saw except himself, but which 


| he sees and delights in stil, simply because it is 


familiar and his own ? 

To people who possess a large share of thi 
—shall 1 say fatal ?—characteristic of a 
ness, living in lodgings is about the sadd« 
under the sun. Whether some dim foreboding 
of this fact crossed Elizabeth’s mind, as she stood 
at the window watching for her mistresses’ first 
arrival at ‘‘ home,” it is impossible to say. 
could feel, though she was not accustomed 
analyze her feelings. But she looked dull « 
sad. Not cross, even Ascott could not have a 
cused her of *‘ savageness.” 

And yet she had been somewhat tried. First, 
in going out what she termed ‘** marketing,” sh« 
had traversed a waste of streets, got lost several 
times, and returned with light weight in her 
butter, and sand in her moist sugar ; 
the conviction that London tradesmen were the 
greatest rogues alive. Secondly, a pottle of 


also with 


| strawberries, which she had bought with her own 


money to grace the tea-table with the only fruit 
Miss Leaf cared for, had turned out a large de- 
lusion, big and beautiful at top, and all below 
crushed, and stale. She had thrown it 
indignantly, pottle and all, into the kitchen fire. 

Thirdly, she had a war with the landlady, 
partly on the subject of their fire—which, with 
her Stowbury notions on the subject of coals, 
seemed wretchedly mean and small—and partly 
on the question of table-cloths at tea, which Mrs. 
Jones had ‘*never heard of,” especially wher 
the use of plate and linen was included in the 
rent. And the dinginess of the article pro- 
duced at last out of an omnium-gatherum sort 
of kitchen-cupboard, made an ominous impres- 
sion upon the country girl, accustomed to clean, 
tidy country ways—where the kitchen was kept 
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as neat as the parlor, and the bedrooms were not | also his trunk which she had seen lying detained 
a whit behind the sitting-rooms in comfort and | for rent in his Grower Street lodgings. But 
orderliness. Here it seemed as if, supposing | he looked quite easy and comfortable; handed 
could show a few respectable living- | out his Aunt Johanna, commanded the luggage 
rooms, they were content to sleep any where, | about, and paid the cabmen with such a mag- 
and cook any how, out of any thing, in the midst nificent air that they touched their hats to him, 
of any quantity of confusion and dirt. Eliza- | and winked at one another as much as to say, 
beth set all this down as “ London,” and hated | ‘‘ That's a real gentleman!” 
it accordingly. In which statement the landlady evidently 
She had tried to ease her mind by arranging | coincided, and courtesied low, when Miss Leaf 
and rearranging the furniture—regular lodging- | introducing him as ‘‘ my nephew,” hoped that a 
house furniture—table, six chairs, horse-hair | room could be found for him. Which at last 
sofa, a what-not, and the chiffonnier, with aj|there was, by his appropriating Miss Leaf's, 
tea-caddy upon it, of which the respective keys | while she and Hilary took that at the top of the 
had been solemnly presented to Miss Hilary. | house. But they agreed, Ascott must have a 
But still ‘the parlor looked homeless and bare ; | good airy room to study in. 
and the yellowish paper on the walls, the large ‘*You know, my dear boy,” said his Aunt 
patterned, many-colored Kidderminster on the | Johanna to him—and at her tender tone he 
floor, gave an involuntary sense of discomfort | looked a little downcast, as when he was a small 
and dreariness. Besides, No. 15 was on the | fellow and had been forgiven something—‘‘ you 
shady side of the stree-—cheap lodgings always | know you will have to work very hard.” 
are; and no one who has not lived in the like} ‘*Al right, aunt! I’m your man for that! 
lodgings—not a house—can imagine what it is | This will be a jolly room; and I can smoke up 


people 


to inhabit perpetually one room where the sun- 
shine just peeps in for an hour a day, and van- 
ishes by eleven a.M., leaving behind in winter a 
chill dampness, and in summer a heavy, dusty 
atmosphere, that weighs like lead on the spirits 
in spite of one’s self. No wonder that, as is 
statistically known and proved, cholera stalks, 
fever rages, and the registrar’s list is always 
swelled, along the shady side of a London street. 

Elizabeth felt this, though she had not the 
dimmest idea why. She stood watching the 
sunset light fade out of the topmost windows of 
the opposite house—ghostly reflection of some 
sunset over fields and trees far away; and she 
listened to the lopg monotonous cry melting 
away round the crescent, and beginning again 
at the other end of the street-—‘ Straw-berries 
—straw-ber-ries!” Also, with an eye to to-mor- 
row’s Sunday dinner, she investigated the cart 
of the tired costermonger, who crawled along 
beside his equally tired donkey, reiterating at 
times, in tones hoarse with a day’s bawling, his 
dreary ‘* Cauli-flow-er! Cauli-flow-er! — Fine 
new pease, sixpence peck !” 

But, alas! the pease were neither fine nor 
new; and the cauliflowers were regular Satur- 
day night’s cauliflowers. Besides, Elizabeth 
suddenly doubted whether she had any right, 
unordered, to buy these things which, from be- 
ing common garden necessaries, had become 
luxuries. 
it occasioned, her unwonted state of idleness, 
and the dullness of every thing about her—what 
is so dull as a ‘‘ quiet” London street on a sum- 
mer evening ?—actually made Elizabeth stand, 
motionless and meditative, for a quarter of an 
hour. 

Then she started to hear two cabs drive up to 
the door; the “family” had at length arrived. 

Ascott was there too. Two new portman- 
teaus and a splendid hat-box cast either igno- 
miny or glory upon the poor Stowbury luggage ; 
and—Elizabeth’s sharp eyes noticed—there was 


This thought, with some others that | 


| the chimney capitally.” 
| So they came down stairs quite cheerfully, 
|} and Ascott applied himself with the best of ap- 
petites to what he called a ‘thungry” tea. True, 
the ham, which Elizabeth had to fetch from an 
eating-house some streets off, cost two shillings 
a pound, and the eggs, which caused her anoth- 
er war below over the relighting of a fire to 
| boil them, were dismissed by the young gentle- 
| man as “‘ horrid stale.” Still, woman-like, when 
there is a man in the question, his aunts let him 
| have his way. It seemed as if they had resolved 
to try their utmost to make the new home to 
which he came, or rather was driven, a pleasant 
home, and to bind him to it with cords of love, 
| the only cords worth any thing, thoughwssome- 
times—Heaven knows why—even they fail, and 
| are snapped and thrown aside like straws. 
| Whenever Elizabeth went in and out of the 
parlor she always heard lively talk going on 
among the family: Ascott making his jokes, 
telling about his college life, and planning his 
| life to come, as a surgeon in full practice, on 
the most extensive scale. And when she brought 
}in the chamber candles, she saw him kiss his 
aunts affectionately, and even help his Aunt 
Johanna—who looked frightfully pale and tired, 
but smiling still—to her bedroom door. 
‘¢ You'll not sit up long, my dear? 
ing to-night ?”’ said she, anxiously. 
‘Not a bit of it. And I'll be up with the 
lark to-morrow morning. I really will, auntie. 
I’m going to turn over a new leaf, you know.” 
| She smiled again at the immemorial joke, 
kissed and blessed him, and the door shut upon 
her and Hilary. 
Ascott descended to the parlor, threw himself 
on the sofa with an air of great relief, and an 
| exclamation of satisfaction that ‘‘the women” 
were all gone. He did not perceive Elizabeth, 
who, hidden behind, was kneeling to arrange 
, something in the chiffonnier, till she rose up 
| and proceeded to fasten the parlor shutters. 


No read- 
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**Hollo! are you there? Come, I'll do that 
when I go to bed. You may ‘slope,’ if you 
like.” 

‘* Eh, Sir?” 

** Slope, mizzle, cut your stick ; don’t you un- 
derstand? Any how, don’t stop here bothering 
me.” 

**T don’t mean to,” replied Elizabeth ; grave- 
ly, rather than gruffly, as if she had made up her 
mind to things as they were, and was determ- 
ined to be a belligerent party no longer. Be- 
sides, she was older now—too old to have things 
forgiven to her that might be overlooked in a 
child; and she had received a long lecture from 
Miss Hilary on the necessity of showing respect 
to Mr. Ascott, or Mr. Leaf, as it was now de- 


cided he was to be called, in his dignity and re- 
sponsibility as the only masculine head of the 
family. 

As he lay and lounged there, with his eyes 

lazily shut, Elizabeth stood a minute gazing at 
him. Then, steadfast in her new good behav- 
ior, she inquired “if he wanted any thing more 
to-night ?” 
* “Confound you! no! Yes; stop.” And the 
young man took a furtive investigation of the 
plain, honest face, and not over-graceful, ultra- 
provincial figure, which still characterized his 
aunt’s ** South-Sea Islander.” 

‘*T say, Elizabeth, I want you to do some- 
thing for me.’ He spoke so civilly, almost 
coaxingly, that Elizabeth turned round surprised. 
** Would you just go and ask the landlady if she 
has got such a thing as a latch-key ?” 

** A what, Sir?” 

**A latch-key—a—oh, she knows. Every 
London house has it. ‘Tell her I'll take care of 
it, and lock the front-door all right. She needn't 
be afraid of thieves.” 

** Very well, Sir.” 

Elizabeth went, but shortly reappeared with 
the information that Mrs. Jones had gone to bed: 
in the kitchen, she supposed, as she could not 
getin. But she laid on the table the large street- 
door key. 

‘Perhaps that’s what you wanted, Mr. Leaf. 
Though I think you needn't be the least afraid 
of robbers, for there’s three bolts, and a chain 
besides.” 

** All right!” cried Ascott, smothering down a 
langh. ‘*Thank you! That’s for you,” throw- 
ing a half-crown across the table. 

Elizabeth took it up demurely, and put it 
down again. Perhaps she did not like him 
enough to receive presents from him; perhaps 
she thought, being an honest-minded girl, that 
a young man who could not pay his rent had no 
business to be giving away half-crowns; or else 
she herself had not been so much as many serv- 
ants are, in the habit of taking them. For Miss 
Hilary had put into Elizabeth some of her own 
feeling as to this habit of paying an inferior 
with money for any little civility or kindness 
which, from an equal, would be accepted simply 
as kindness, and only requited with thanks. 
Any how, the coin remained on the table, and 
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the door was just shutting upon Elizabeth, when 
the young gentleman turned round again, 

‘*] say, since my aunts are so horridly timid 
of robbers and such like, you'd better not tell 
them any thing about the latch-key.” 

Elizabeth stood a minute perplexed, and then 
replied briefly: ‘‘ Miss Hilary isn’t a bit timiq. 
and I always tells Miss Hilary every thing 

Nevertheless, though she was so ignorant as 
never to have heard of a latch-key, she had th. 
wit to see that all was not right. " She even lay 
awake, in her closet off Miss Leaf’s room, whenc 
she could hear the murmur of her two mistresses 
talking together, long after they retired —}ay 
broad awake for an hour or more, trying to put 
things together—the sad things that she felt cer- 
tain must have happened that day, and wonder- 
ing what Mr. Ascott could possibly want with 
the key. Also, why he had asked her about it. 
instead of telling his aunts at once; and why he 
had treated her in the matter with such aston 
ishing civility. 

It may be said, a servant had no business to 
think about these things, to criticise her young 


master’s proceedings, or wonder why her mis- 
tresses were sad: that she had only to go about 
her work like an automaton, and take no inter- 
est in any thing. I can only answer to those 
who like such service, let them have it; and as 
they sow they will assuredly reap. 

But long after Elizabeth, young and hearty, 
was soundly snoring on her hard, cramped be d, 
Johanna and Hilary Leaf, after a brief mutual 
pretense of sleep, soon discovered by both, lay 
consulting together over ways and means. How 
could the family expenses, beginning with twen- 
ty-five shillings per week as rent, possibly be met 
by the only actual certain fgmily income, their 
£50 per annum from a mortgage? For the 
Misses Leaf were of that old-fashioned stamp 
which believed that to reckon an income by 
mere probabilities is either insanity or dishon- 
esty. 

Common arithmetic soon proved that this £50 
a year could not maintain them; in fact they 
must soon draw on the little sam—already dipped 
into to-day, for Ascott—which had been produced 
by the sale of the Stowbury furniture. That 
sale, they now found, had been a mistake; and 
they half feared whether the whole change from 
Stowbury to London had not been a mistake— 
one of those sad errors in judgment which we 
all commit sometimes, and have to abide by, 
and make the best of, and learn from if we can. 
Happy those to whom ‘‘ Dinna greet ower spilt 
milk”—a proverb wise as cheerful, which Hilary, 
knowing well who it came from, repeated to Jo- 
hanna to comfort her—teaches a second bray 
lesson, how to avoid spilling the milk a second 
time. 

And then they consulted anxiously about 
what was to be done to earn money. 

Teaching presented itself as the only resource. 
In those days women’s work and women’s rights 
had not been discussed so freely as at present. 
There was a strong feeling that the principal 
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thing required was our duties—owed to our- 


selves, our home, our family and friends. There | 


was a deep conviction—now, alas! slowly disap- 


pearin , 
never throw herself out of the safe circle of do- 


mestic life till the last extremity of necessity ; | 


that it is wiser to keep or help to keep a home, 
by learning how to expend its income, cook its 
dinners, make and mend its clothes, and, by the 
law that ‘* prevention is better than cure,” study- 
ing all those preservative means of holding a 
family together—as women, and women alone, 
can--than to dash into men’s sphere of trades 
and professions, thereby, in most instances, fight- 
ing an unequal battle, and coming out of it 
maimed, broken, unsexed; turned into beings 
that are neither men nor women, with the faults 
and corresponding sufferings of both, and the 
compensations of neither. 


«T don't see,” said poor Hilary, ‘‘ what I can | 


do but teach. And oh, if I could only get daily 
pupils, so that I might come home of nights, 
and creep into the fireside; and have time to 
mend the stockings and look after Ascott’s lin- 


en, so that he need not be so awfully extraya- | 


rant |” 

arn It is Ascott who ought to earn the family 
income, and have his aunt to keep house for 
him,” observed Johanna, ‘‘ That was the way 
in my time, and I believe it is the right way, 
The man ought to go out into the world and 
earn the money; the woman ought to stay at 
home and wisely expend it.” . 


‘*And yet that way is not always possible. 
We know, of ourselves, instances where it was 
not.” 

‘* Ah, yes!” assented Johanna, sighing. For 
she, far more than Hilary, viewed the family | 
circumstances in the light of its past history—a 


light too sad almost to bear looking at. ‘‘ But 
in ours, as in most similar cases, was something 
not right, something which forced men and wo- 
men out of their natural places. It is a thing 


that may be sometimes a mournful, inevitable | 


necessity; but I never can believe it a right 
thing, or a thing to be voluntarily imitated, that 
women should go knocking about the world like 
men—and—” 


“And I am not meaning to do any such | 


thing,” said Hilary, half laughing. ‘Iam only 
going to try every rational means of earning a 
little money to keep the family going till such 
time as Ascott can decide on his future, and 
find a suitable opportunity for establishing him- 
self in practice. In some of the new neighbor- 
hoods about London he says he has a capital 
chance ; he will immediately set about inquiries. 
A good idea, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes,” said Johanna, briefly. But they did 
not discuss this as they had discussed their own 
plans; and, it was noticeable, they never even 
referred to, as a portion of the family finances, 
that pound a week which, with many regrets 
that it was so small, Ascott had insisted on pay- 
ing to his aunts as his contribution to the ex- 
penses of the household. 


g—that a woman, single or married, should | 


And now the dawn was beginning to break, 
and the lively London sparrows to chirp in the 
chimneys. So Hilary insisted on their talking 
no more, but going to sleep like Christians. 

**Very well. Good-night, my blessing!” 
said Johanna, softly. And perhaps indeed her 
** blessing,” with that strange, bright courage 
of her own—years after, when Hilary looked 
back upon her old self, how utterly mad this 
courage seemed !—had taken the weight of care 
from the elder and feebler heart, so that Johanna 
turned round and soon slept. 

But long after, till the dawn melted into per- 
| fect daylight, did Hilary lie, open-eyed, listen- 

ing to quarter after quarter of the loud St. Pan- 
cras clock. Brave she was, this little woman, 
fully as brave and cheerful-hearted as, for Jo- 
hanna’s sake, she made herself out to be; and 
| now that the paralyzed monotony of her Stow- 
bury life was gone, and that she was in the midst 
of the whirl of London, where he used to work 
and struggle, she felt doubly bright and brave. 
The sense of resistance, of dogged perseverance, 
of ‘‘ fighting it out” to the last, was strong in 
her, stronger than in most women, or else it was 
the reflection in her own of that nature which 
was her ideal of every thing great and good. 

‘* No,” she said to herself, after thinking over 
for the hundredth time every difficulty that lay 
before them all—meeting and looking in the face 
every wild beast in the way, even that terrible 
| beast which, happily, had often approached but 
never yet visited the Leaf family, ‘‘the wolf at 
| the door”—‘‘ No, I don’t think Lam afraid. I 
| think I shall never be afraid of any thing in this 

world, if only—only—” 

| ‘If only he loves me.” That was it, which 
broke off, unspoken; the helpless woman’s cry 
—the cruel craving for the one deepest want of 
a woman’s life—deeper than the same want in 
man’s, or in most men’s, because it is more in- 
dividual—not ‘if only I am loved,” but “if 
only he loves me.” And as Hilary resolutely 
shut her eyes, and forced her aching head into 
total stillness, sharper than ever, as always was 
the case when she felt weary, mentally or phys- 
ically, came her longing for the hand to cling to, 
the breast to lean against—the heart at once 
strong and tender, which even the bravest wo- 
man feels at times she piteously needs. A heart 
which can comfort and uphold her, with the 
strength not of another woman like herself, but 
of a man, encouraging her, as perhaps her very 
weakness encourages him, to ‘‘ fight it out,” the 
sore battle of life, a little longer. But this sup- 
port, in any shape, from any man, the women 
of the Leaf family had never known. 

The nearest approach to it were those letters 
from India, which had become, Johanna some- 
| times jestingly said, a family institution, For 
| they were family letters; there was no mystery 
| about them; they were passed from one to the 
| other, and commented on in perfect freedom, so 
| freely, indeed, that Selina had never penetrated 
| into the secret of them at all. But their punc- 
| tuality, their faithful remembrance of the small- 
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est things concerning the past, their strong in- 


terest in any thing and every thing belonging to 
the present of these his old friends, were to the 
other two sisters confirmation enough as to how 
they might believe in Robert Lyon. 

Hilary did believe, and in her perfect trust 
was perfect rest. Whether he ever married her 
or not, she felt sure—surer and surer every day 
—that to her had been sent that best blessing— 
the lot of so few women—a thoroughly good 
man to love her, and to love. 

So with his face in her memory, and the sound 
of his voice in her ear, as distinctly as if it had 
been only yesterday that he said, ‘‘ You must 
trust me, Hilary,” she whispered to herself, ‘I 
do, Robert, I do!” and went to sleep peacefully 
as a child, 


CHAPTER XI. 

Wirn a sublime indifference to popular super- 
stition, or rather because they did not think of it 
till all their arrangements were completed, the 
Misses Leaf had accomplished their grand Hegira 
on a Friday. Consequently, their first day at 
No. 15 was Sunday. 

Sunday in London always strikes a provincial 
person considerably. 
sides. 


It has two such distinct 
First, the eminently respectable, deco- 
rous, religious side, which Hilary and Selina ob- 
served, when, about eleven a.m., they joined the 
stream of well-dressed, well-to-do-looking peo} le, 
solitary or in families, who poured forth from 
handsome houses in streets or squares, to form the 
crowded congregation of St. Pancras’s Church. 
The opposite side Hilary also saw, when Ascott, 
who, in spite of his declaration, had not risen in 
time for breakfast, penitently coaxed his ‘‘ pretty 
aunt” to let him take her to the afternoon service 
in Westminster Abbey. They wended their way 
through Tottenham Court Road, Oxford Street, 
Regent Street, and across the Park, finding shops 
open, or half-open, vehicles plying, and people 
streaming down each side of the streets. 

Hilary did not quite like it, and yet her heart 
was tender over the poor, hardworked-looking 
Cockneys, who seemed so excessively to enjoy 
their Sunday stroll, their Sunday mouthful of 
fresh air ; or the small Sunday treat their sick- 
ly, under-sized children had in lying on the grass, 
and feeding the ducks in St. James’s Park. 

She tried to talk the matter out with Ascott, 
but though he listened politely for a minute or 
two, he evidently took no interest in such things. 
Nor did he even in the grand old Abbey, with its 
tree-like, arched avenues of immemorial stone, 
its painted windows, through which the colored 


sunshine made a sort of heavenly mist of light, | 


and its innumerable graves of generations below. 


Hilary woke from her trance of solemn delight | 


to find her nephew amusing himself with staring 
at the people about him, making sotto voce quiz- 
zical remarks upon them, in the intervals of the 
service, and, finally, the instant it was ended, 
starting up in extreme satisfaction, evidently 
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feeling that he had done his duty, and that 
had been, to use his own phrase, ‘‘a confounded 
bore.” 

Yet he meant to be kind to his pretty aunt- 
told her he liked to walk with her, because sh 
was so pretty, praised her dress, so neat ap 
tasteful, though a little old-fashioned. But 
would soon alter that, he said; he would q, 
all his aunts in silk and satin, and give them , 


carriage to ride in; there should be no end 
their honor and prosperity. 
he took her a long way round—or she th 
so, being tired—to show her the sort of hous ' h 
meant to have. Very grand it seemed to 
Stowbury eyes, with pillars and a flight of st 
up to the door—more fit, she ventured to sugges 
for a retired merchant than a struggl 


surgeon. 


Nay, coming home 


‘Qh, but we dare not show the struggle, or 
nobody would ever trust us,” said Ascott, with 
a knowing look. ‘‘ Bless you, many a young fel- 
low sets up a house, and even a carri , on tick, 
and drives and drives about till he dh : 
The world’s all a mak 
believe, and you must meet humbug with hum- 


Hil- 


ives 
self into a practice. 
bug. That’s the way, I assure you, Aunt 
ary.” 

Aunt Hilary fixed her honest eyes on the 
face—the lad, so little younger than herself, ; 


yet who at times, when he let out sayings s 


as this, seemed so awfully, so pitifully old; 
she felt thankful that, at all risks and costs, th : 
had come to London to be beside him, to 
him, to save him, if he needed saving, as wom 
only can. For, after all, he 
And though, as he walked by her side, 
and manly, the thought smote her painfully that 
and 


bread-winner of some widowed mother or sister, 


was but a bo) 


eal 
stalwat 
many a young fellow of his age was the stay 


nay, even of wife and child, still she repeated, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ What can one expect from him? 
He is only ab ry.” 

God he lp the women who, for those belonging 
to them 
—have ever so tenderly to apologize. 

When they came in sight of St. Pancras’s 
Church, Ascott said, suddenly, ‘‘I think you'll 
know your way now, Aunt Hilary.” 

Why ?” 


you wouldn't be vexed if I left 


husbands, fathers, brothers, lovers, sons 


** Certainly. 

** Because- 
you? I have an engagement —some fellows 
that I dine with, out at Hampstead or Rich- 
mond, or Blackwall, every Sunday. Nothing 
wicked, I assure you. And you know it’s cap- 
ital for one’s health to get a Sunday in fresh air. 

“Yes; but Aunt Johanna will be sorry to 
miss you.” 

‘“ Will she? Oh, you'll smooth her down. 
Stay! Tell her I shall be back to tea.” 

‘* We shall be having tea directly.” 

‘*T declare I had quite forgotten. Aunt Hil- 
ary, you must change your hours. They don't 
su:t me at all. No men can ever stand early 
dinners. By, by! You are the very prettiest 
auntie. Be sure you get home safe. Hollo, 
there! That’s my omnibus.” 
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He jumped on the top of it, and was off. 

Aunt Hilary stood, quite confounded, and 
with one of those strange sinkings of the heart 
which had come over her several times this day. 
It was not that Ascott showed any unkindness 
__that there was any actual badness in his bright 
and handsome young face. Still there was a 
want there—want of earnestness, steadfastness, 
truthfulness, a something more discoverable as 
the lack of something else than as aught in it- 
self tangibly and perceptibly wrong. It made 
her sad; it caused her to look forward to his 
fature with an anxious heart. It was so differ- 
ent from the kind of anxiety, and yet settled re- 
pose, with which she thought of the only other 
man in whose future she felt the smallest inter- 
est. Of Robert Lyon she was certain that what- 
ever misfortune visited him he would bear it in 
the best way it could be borne ; whatever tempta- 
tion assailed him he would fight against it, as 
a brave and good Christian should fight. But 
Ascott ? 

Ascott’s life was as yet an unanswered query. 
She could but leave it in Omnipotent hands. 


So she found her way home, asking it once or 


twice of civil policemen, and going a little dis- 
tance round—dare I make this romantic confes- 
sion about so sensible and practical a little wo- 
man ?—that she might walk once up Burton 
Street and down again. But nobody knew the 
fact, and it did nobody any harm. 

Meantime at No. 15 the afternoon had passed 
heavily enough. Miss Selina had gone to lie 
down—she always did of Sundays, and Eliza- 
beth, after making her comfortable, by the little 
attentions the lady always required, had de- 
scended to the dreary wash-house, which had 
been appropriated to herself, under the name of 
a ‘‘ private kitchen,” in the which, after all the 
cleanings and improvements she could achieve, 
she sat like Marius among the ruins of Carthage, 
and sighed for the tidy bright hvuse-place at 
Stowbury. Already, from her brief experience, 
she had decided that London people were horrid 
shams, because they did not in the least care to 
have their kitchens comfortable. She wondered 
how she should ever exist in this one, and might 
have carried her sad and sullen face up stairs, if 
Miss Leaf had not come down stairs, and glanc- 
ing about, with that ever-gentle smile of hers, 
said kindly, ‘* Well, it is not very pleasant, but 
you have made the best of it, Elizabeth. We 
must all put up with something, you know. 
Now, as my eyes are not very good to-day, sup- 
pose you come up and read me a chapter.” 

So, in the quiet parlor, the maid sat down op- 
posite her mistress, and read aloud out of that 
Book which says distinctly : 

“Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in singleness of heart, as unto Christ : 
knowing, that whatsoever good thing any man 


doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, wheth- | 


er he be bond or free.” 
And yet says immediately after : 
“Ye masters, do the same things unto them, 
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| forbearing threatening: knowing that your Mas- 
ter also is in heaven; neither is there respect of 
persons with him.” 

And I think that Master whom Paul served, 
not in preaching only, but also in practice, when 
he sent back the slave Onesimus to Philemon, 
praying that he might be received, ‘‘ not now 
as a servant, but above a servant, a brother be- 
loved,” that Divine Master must have looked 
tenderly upon these two women—both women, 
though of such different age and position, and 
taught them through His Spirit in His word, as 
only He can teach. 

The reading was disturbed by a carriage driv- 
ing up to the door, and a knock, a tremendously 
grand and forcible footman’s knock, which made 
Miss Leaf start in her easy-chair. 

** But it can’t be visitors to us. 
body. Sit still, Elizabeth.” 

It was a visitor, however, though by what in- 
genuity he found them out remained, when they 
came to think of it, a great puzzle. A card was 
sent in by the dirty servant of Mrs. Jones, speed- 
ily followed by a stout, bald-headed, round-faced 
man—I suppose I ought to write, ‘* gentleman” 
—in whom, though she had not seen him for 
years, Miss Leaf found no difficulty in recogniz- 
ing the grocer’s ’prentice -boy, now Mr. Peter 
Ascott, of Russell Square. 

She rose to receive him: there was always a 
stateliness in Miss Leaf's reception of strangers ; 
a slight formality belonging to her own past 
generation, and to the time when the Leafs were 
a ‘county family.” Perhaps this extra dignity, 
graceful as it was, overpowered the little man ; 
or else, being a bachelor, he was unaccustomed 
to ladies’ society: but he grew red in the face, 
twiddled his hat, and then cast a sharp inquisi- 
tive glance toward her. 

The qjd- 


** Miss Leaf, I presume, ma’am. 
est ?” 

‘*T am the eldest Miss Leaf, and very glad to 
have an opportunity of thanking you for your 
long kindness to my nephew. Elizabeth, give 
Mr. Ascott a chair.” 

While doing so, and before her disappearance, 
Elizabeth took a rapid observation of the visitor, 
whose name and history were perfectly familiar 
to her. Most small towns have their hero, and 
Stowbury’s was Peter Ascott, the grocer’s boy, 
the little fellow who had gone up to London to 
seek his fortune, and had, strange to say, found 
it. Whether by industry or luck—except that 
industry is luck, and luck is only another word 
for industry—he had gradually risen to be a 
large city merchant, a drysalter I conclude it 
would be called, with a handsome house, car- 
riage, etc. He had never revisited his native 
place, which indeed could not be expected of 
him, as he had no relations, but, when asked, as 
was not seldom of course, he subscribed liberally 
to its charities. 

Altogether he was a decided hero in the place, 
| and though people really knew very little about 
him, the less they knew the more they gossiped, 
|holding him up to the rising generation as a 


We know no- 
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modern Dick Whittington, and reverencing him 
extremely as one who had shed glory on his na- 
tive town. Even Elizabeth had conceived a 
great idea of Mr. Ascott. When she saw this 
little fat man, coarse and common-looking in 
spite of his good clothes and diamond ring, and 
in manner a curious mixture of pomposity and 
awkwardness, she laughed to herself, thinking 
what a very uninteresting individual it was about 
whom Stowbury had told so many interesting 
stories. 

However, she went up to inform Miss Selina, 
and prevent her making her appearance before 
him in the usual Sunday dishabille in which she 
indulged when no visitors were expected. 

After the first awkwardness, Mr. Peter Ascott 
became quite at his ease with Miss Leaf. He 
began to talk—not of Stowbury, that was tacitly 
ignored by both—but of London, and then of 
**my house in Russell Square,” *‘ my carriage,” 
‘my servants”—the inconvenience of keeping 
coachmen who would drink, and footmen who 
would not clean the plate properly; ending by 
what was favorite moral axiom of his, that 
** wealth and position are heavy responsibilities.” 

He himself seemed, however, not to have been 
quite overwhelmed by them; he was fat and 
flourishing—with an acuteness and power in the 
upper half of his face which accounted for his 
having attained his present position. The lower 
half—somehow Miss Leaf did not like it, she 
hardly knew why, though a physiognomist might 
have known. For Peter Ascott had the under- 
hanging, obstinate, sensual lip, the large throat 
—bull-necked, as it has been called—indications 
of that essentially animal nature which may be 
born with the nobleman as with the clown; 
which no education can refine, and no talent, 
though it may co-exist with it, can ever entirely 
remove. 
rough old proverb: ‘‘ You can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” 


a 


Still, Mr. Ascott was not a bad man, though | 


something deeper than his glorious indifference 
to grammar, and his dropped h’s—which, to 
steal some one’s joke, might have been swept up 
in bushels from Miss Leaf’s parlor—made it im- 
possible for him ever to be, by any culture what- 
ever, a gentleman. 

They talked of Ascott, as being the most con- 
venient mutual subject ; and Miss Leaf expressed 
the gratitude which her nephew felt, and she 
earnestly hoped would ever show, toward his 
kind godfather. 

Mr. Ascott looked pleased. 

‘*Um—yes, Ascott’s not a bad fellow—be- 
lieve he means well: but weak, ma’am, I’m 
afraid he’s weak. Knows nothing of business— 
has no business habits whatever. However, we 
must make the best of him; I don’t repent any 
thing I’ve done for him.” 

**T hope not,” said Miss Leaf, gravely. 

And then there ensued an uncomfortable 
pause, which was happily broken by the opening 
of the door, and the sweeping in of a large, 
goodly figure. 


He reminded one, perforce, of the | 
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‘*My sister, Mr. Ascott; my sister Selina.” 
The little stout man actually started, and. 
he bowed, blushed up to the eyes. 

Miss Selina was, as I have stated, the beauty 
of the family, and had once been an acknowl. 
edged Stowbury belle. Even now, though nigh 
upon forty, when carefully and becoming] 


fi 


dressed, her tall figure, and her well-featured. 
fair-complexioned, unwrinkled face, made her 
still appear a very personable woman. At any 
rate, she was not faded enough, nor the city 
magnate’s heart cold enough, to prevent a sud- 
den revival of the vision which—in what now 
seemed an almost antediluvian stage of exist. 
ence—had dazzled, Sunday after Sunday, th 
eyes of the groeer’s lad. If there is one pure 
spot in a man’s heart—even the very worldliest 
of men—it is usually his boyish first love. 

So Peter Ascott looked hard at Miss Selina, 
then into his hat, then, as good luck would have 
it, out of the window, where he caught sight 
of his carriage and horses. These revived his 
spirits, and made him recognize what he was- 
Mr. Ascott of Russell Square, addressing hiin- 
self in the character of a benevolent patron to 
the fallen Leaf family. 

‘*Glad to see you, Miss. 


as 


y 


Long time since 


we met—neither of us so young as we have been 


—but you do wear well, I must say.” 

Miss Selina drew back; she was within an 
inch of being highly offended, when she too hap- 
pened to catch a glimpse of the carriage and 
horses. So she sat down and entered into con- 
versation with him; and when she liked, nobody 
could be more polite and agreeable than Miss 
Selina. 

So it happened that the handsome equipage 
crawled round and round the Crescent, or stood 
pawing the silent Sunday street before No, 15, 
for very nearly an hour, even till Hilary came 
home. 

It was vexatious to have to make excuses for 
Ascott; particularly as his godfather said with 
a laugh, that ‘‘ young fellows would be young 
fellows,” they needn’t expect to see the lad till 
midnight, or till to-morrow morning. 

But though in this, and other things, he some- 
what annoyed the ladies from Stowbury, no one 
could say he was not civil to them—exceedingly 
civil. He offered them Botanical Garden tickets 

Zoological Garden tickets; he even, after some 
meditation and knitting of his shaggy gray eye- 
brows, bolted out with an invitation for the whole 
family to dinner at Russell Square the following 
Sunday. 

‘«T always give my dinners on Sunday. I've 
no time any other day,” said he, when Miss 
Leaf gently hesitated. ‘‘Come or not, just as 
you like.” 

Miss Selina, to Whom the remark was chiefly 
| addressed, bowed the most gracious acceptance. 
| The visitor took very little notice of Miss 

Hilary. Probably, if asked, he would have de- 
scribed her as a small, shabbily-dressed person, 
looking very like a governess. Indeed, the fact 
| of her governess-ship seemed suddenly to recur 
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to him; he asked her if she meant to set up an- 
other school, and being informed that she rather 
wished private pupils, promised largely that she 
should have the full benefit of his “‘ patronage” 
among his friends. Then he departed, leaving 
a message for Ascott to call next day, as he 
wished to speak to him. 

‘For you must be aware, Miss Leaf, that 
though your nephew’s allowance is nothing—a 
mere drop in the backet out of my large income 
—still, when it comes year after year, and no 
chance of his shifting for himself, the most 
benevolent man in the world feels inclined to 
stop the supplies. Not that I shall do that—at | 
least not immediately: he is a fine young fellow, 
whom I’m rather proud to have helped a step up 
the ladder, and I’ve a great respect’—here he 
bowed to Miss Selina—*‘ a great respect for your 
family. Still there must come a time when [| 
shall be obliged to shut up my purse-strings. | 
You understand, 1a’am.” 

‘I do,” Miss Leaf answered, trying to speak 
with dignity, and yet patience, for she saw Hil- 
ary’s face beginning to flame. ‘“ And I trust, 
Mr. Ascott, my nephew will soon cease to be an 
expense to you. It was your own voluntary 
kindness that brought it upon yourself, and I 
hope you have not found, never will find, either 
him or us ungrateful.” 

‘‘Oh, as to that, ma’am, I don’t look for 
gratitude, Still, if Ascott does work his way 
into a good position—and he'll be the first of his 
family that ever did, I reckon—but I beg your 
pardon, Miss Leaf. Ladies, I'll bid you good- 
day. Will your servant call my carriage ?” 

The instant he was gone Hilary burst forth— 

‘Tf I were Ascott, I'd rather starve in a gar- 
ret, break stones in the high-road, or buy a broom 
and sweep a crossing, than I'd be dependent on 
this man, this pompous, purse-proud, illiterate 
fool!” 

‘No, not a fool,” reproved Johanna. ‘“ An} 
acute, clear-headed, nor, I think, bad-hearted 
man. Coarse and common, certainly; but if 
we were to hate every thing coarse or common, | 
we should find plenty to hate. Besides, though 
he does his kindness in an unpleasant way, think | 
how very, very kind he has been to Ascott.” 

“Johanna, I think you would find a good | 
word for the de’il himself, as we used to say,” | 
cried Hilary, laughing. ‘‘ Well, Selina; and 
what is your opinion of our stout friend ?” | 

Miss Selina, bridling a little, declared that she 
did not see so much to complain of in Mr. As- | 
cott. He was not educated certainly, but he | 
was a most respectable person. And his calling | 
upon them so soon was most civil and attentive. 
She thought, considering his present position, 
they should forget—indeed, as Christians they 
were bound to forget—that he was once their 
grocer’s boy, and go to dine with him next 
Sunday. 

“For my part, I shall go, though it is Sunday. 
I consider it quite a religious duty—my duty to- 
ward my neighbor.” 

“Which is to love him as yourself. 





| selves long on the matter. 


I am | 
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sure, Selina, I have no objection. It would be 
a grand romantic wind-up to the story which 
Stowbury used to tell—of how the 'prentice-boy 
stared his eyes out at the beautiful young lady ; 
and you would get the advantage of ‘my house 
in Russell Square,’ ‘ my carriage and servants,’ 
and be able to elevate your whole family. Do, 
now! set your cap at Peter Ascott.” 

Here Hilary, breaking ont into one of her 
childish fits of irrepressible laughter, was startled 
to see Selina’s face in one blaze of indignation. 

‘* Hold your tongue, you silly chit, and don’t 
chatter about things you don’t understand.” 

And she swept majestically from the room. 

‘*What have I done? Why, she is really 
vexed. IfI had thought she would have taken 
it in earnest I would never have said a word. 
Who would have thought it!” 

But Miss Selina’s fits of annoyance were so 
common that the sisters rarely troubled them- 
And when at tea- 
time she came down in the best of spirits, they 
met her half-way, as they always did, thankful 
for these brief calms in the family atmosphere, 
which never lasted too long. 

It was a somewhat heavy evening. They 
waited supper till after ten; and yet Ascott did 
not appear. Miss Leaf read the chapter as 
usual; and Elizabeth was sent to bed, but still 
no sign of the absentee. 

**T will sit up for him. He can not be many 
minutes now,” said his Aunt Hilary, and settled 
herself in the solitary parlor, which one candle 
and no fire made as cheerless as could possibly 
be. 

There she waited till midnight before the 
young man came in. Perhaps he was struck 
with compunction by her weary white face—by 
her silent lighting of his candle, for he made her 
a thousand apologies. 

***Pon my honor, Aunt Hilary, I'll never 
keep you up so late again. Poor dear auntie, 
how tired she looks!” and he kissed her affec- 
tionately. ‘‘But if you were a young fellow, 
and got among other young fellows, and they 
over-persuaded you.” 

‘* You should learn to say, No.” 

* Ah” —with a sigh—“ so I ought, if L were as 
good as my Aunt Hilary.” 
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BOUT sixty years ago there was a pleas- 
A ant mansion upon an eminence that over- 
looked the Hudson, with a few acres of cultivated 
land around it sloping to the brink of the river, 
and all within the immediate suburbs of New 
York. The owner of that beautiful seat was a 
small, fair-complexioned, brilliant-eyed, fasci- 
nating man, eight-and-forty years of age. He 
had seen some service in the old War for Inde- 
pendence. He was a wit, a beau, a good schol- 
ar, a polished gentleman, an unscrupulous poli- 
tician, a libertine in morals, and a heartless 
marauder on the domain of social life. He was 
also the Vice-President of the United States. 
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Ambition was the god of his idolatry. His 
daughter and her child were the only objects of 
his pure love except himself; and Fame and 
Fortune were the spirits to whom he committed 
himself as to guardian angels. ‘That suburban 
country seat was Richmond Hill, and that pro- 
prietor was Aaron Burr. 

On the morning of the 11th of July, 1804, 
Aaron Burr murdered Alexander Hamilton in 
a duel, brought about by the combined agencies 
of political malice and private revenge. It was 
not justified by the requirements of the so-called 
Code of Honor. It was a cold-blooded murder ; 
and ten days afterward the assassin was a fugi- 
tive, the States of New York and New Jersey 
being his accusers in the form of indictments for 
murder, while the execrations of all good men 
were ringing in his ears. He fled from the pres- 
ence of an impending prison and scaffold, in an 
open boat and under the cover of night, from the 
foot of the river slope of Richmond Hill. He 
first found shelter with Commodore Truxtun, at 
Perth Amboy; and then fled in disguise to Phil- 
adelphia, where he renewed proposals of mar- 
riage to a young lady. There, too, with a hand 
red with the blood of his victim and a heart as 
icy as an Alpine crest, he wrote in jesting mood 
to his daughter—‘“‘If any male friend of yours 
should be dying of ennui, recommend him to en- 
gage in a duel and a courtship at the same 
time.” 

Burr heeded the warnings of the surges of 
public indignation that were rising higher and 
higher around him, and he left Philadelphia 
stealthily, and fled by sea to an island on the 
coast of Georgia, where personal and political 
friends received him with open arms. There 
men and women bowed obsequiously to the Vice- 
President of the United States, and felt proud of 
the privilege; and society, accustomed to the 
duello, transmuted—by the subtle alchemy of 
opinion—a branded fugitive from justice into an 
exiled hero. A planter’s fine mansion was made 
his own; he was serenaded by a band of music, 
was courted by the wealthy, caressed by the fair, 
and almost worshiped by the young; and when 
a month of festivities had passed away, he de- 
parted for the home of his daughter in South 
Carolina, under whose roof he was as secure 
from the grasp of Northern laws, and the frowns 
of Northern sentiment, as if he had been in 
China or on belted Jupiter. 

Ten days the fugitive tarried with his daugh- 
ter, who, with her husband, believed in and 
loved him. Then he started on a long and 


weary journey by land, Northward, to take his 


place at the head of the Senate of the United 
States, by virtue of his office. 
was surprised by ovations. He was greeted with 
every demonstration of partisan zeal as ‘‘ the 


or sixty citizens of Petersburg sat down with him 
to a public dinner given in his honor, and twen- 
ty of them accompanied him to the theatre, where 
the audience arose at his entrance and welcomed 
him with cheers. 
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'an indomitable will, never failed him. 


In Virginia he | 


Among the officials and ‘‘ the best society 
the National Capital Burr was treated ‘witl 
more than ordinary respect. The President's 
attentions were more pointed and cordial thay 
usual. The Secretary of State took him out in 
his carriage. The Secretary of the Trea 
frequently called upon him at his lodgings: ang 
a leading partisan in the Lower House of Cop. 
gress, from Maryland, said, in debate, “Th, 
first duel I ever read of was that of David killing 
Goliath. Our little David of the Republicans 
has killed the Goliath of Federalism, and for 
this I am willing to reward him.” These things 
filled many virtuous men with ineffable disgust, 


‘* This’ —wrote a Senator from New Hampshire, 


on the 7th of November—‘‘ This is the first time. 
I believe, that ever a Vice-President appeared 
in the Senate on the first day of the session; 
certainly the first (God grant it may be the last! 
that ever a man indicted for murder presided in 
the American Senate.” 

That session of Congress was the last scene 
of Burr’s political career. On the 4th of March, 
1805, he descended from the step of official hon- 
or next to the highest in the land a ruined man 
—ruined in fortune, honor, and the respect of 
his countrymen. During all that session that 
deep, dark gulf, impassable and inexorable, lay 
before him. His ambition was as fierce and un- 
compromising as ever. His hope, sustained by 
Con- 
scious that every avenue to a retrieval of his for- 
tunes was forever shut, he turned his thoughts 
to new regions for action, toil, and triumph. 
With a boldness equaled only by his wickedness, 
he formed plans magnificent in proportions and 
brilliant in promised results, Notwithstanding 
his native and adopted States were closed against 
him by the stern ministers of justice, he lost none 
of his buoyancy of spirits; and he wrote to his 
son-in-law, saying, ‘‘In New York I am to be 
disfranchised, and in New Jersey hanged. Hayv- 
ing substantial objections to both, I shall not, for 
the present, hazard either, but shall seek another 
country.” Where? Its boundaries were not on 
maps. Its outlines*were floating in his fancy. 
Its government was fashioned by his imagina- 
tion. It was a country of which he was to be 
the political creator. 

Louisiana, then a vast and undefined region 
in the immense basin of the Mississippi and its 


| tributaries, was purchased of France by the Unit- 


ed States in 1803. At the close of that year the 
American flag was first unfurled over the city 
of New Orleans, as an emblem of sovereignty, 
where it floated undisturbed until 1861, when it 
was laid aside for a while during the passage of 
a violent hurricane of disloyalty to the Govern- 
ment it represented, that swept over the Gulf 
States and the neighboring provinces with de- 


slayer of the arch-enemy of Democracy.” Fifty structive energy. That flag proclaimed the free- 


dom of the navigation of the Mississippi to the 


| long-dissatisfied dwellers westward of the Apal- 


lachian and Alleghany ranges of lofty hills. 
For many years they had been agitated by ha- 


| tred and jealousy of the Spaniards who held the 
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mouth of the Great River, and exacted tribute 
of all voyagers upon it; and by disaffection to- 
ward the Government of the United States, which 
they accused of neglect in not opening that great 
aqueous highway for their produce, either by 
means of diplomacy or cannon. 

Toward that country of uneasy people, in whose 
pehalf his voice had ever been heard, Burr looked 
for a new field where his ambition might blos- 
som anew, and bear abundant fruits of wealth 
and honor. Thitherward he directed his steps 
in the spring of 1805. 

What were Burr’s political schemes at that 
time will forever remain a sealed mystery. That 
he had political schemes, crude it may be, but 
positive, the student of contemporary history can 
not doubt. One of his oldest and most intimate 
friends was General James Wilkinson, his com- 
panion-in-arms in the Revolution. He was then 
General-in-Chief of the armies of the United 
States, and had been recently appointed Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana—an appointment procured 
through the influence of Burr. Wilkinson was 
a weak, vain man; poor, proud, and intemper- 
ate; of easy virtue, and eminently fitted to be 
the pliant, working instrument of conspirators. 
Ten years before, while wearing the epaulets of 
an officer of his country’s army, and honored 
with its confidence, he had secretly intrigued 
with the Spanish authorities at New Orleans in 


a scheme of disunion, and had furnished the | 


Spanish Viceroy with a list of leading Virgin- 
ians in Kentucky who were disaffected to the 


Government, and who, he thought, would, like | 


himself, engage in a conspiracy to separate the 
Western States and Territories from the Union 
for a pecuniary consideration. For a long time 
he and Burr had corresponded, frequently in ci- 
pher, so that the contents of their letters might 
not be known to a third party if discovered. 


During the winter and early spring of 1805 they | 


had many long consultations at the National 


Capital; and no doubt the General-in-Chief was | 
then admitted to an audience in Burr's heart of | 


hearts, as far as the arch-conspirator’s prudence 
would allow. This man played an important 
part in the little drama we are considering. 

Burr went over the Alleghany Mountains on 
horseback, from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, in 
April, and late in that month he was floating 
down the Ohio in a huge flat-boat. The river 
was swollen and flowing rapidly, and he was 
soon far away toward the mysterious West. 
He had told his friends in Washington and 
Philadelphia that land speculations and other 
business operations led him to the Mississippi 
Valley, where he intended to settle, and in the 
midst of a fresh and sturdy population rear for 
himself another and more splendid structure of 
wealth and fame. 

Down the beautiful Ohio he glided in his rude 
barge—swiftly but almost noiselessly. He passed 


Wheeling on the 8d of May, and two days after- | 


ward he was at Marietta, where he enjoyed the 
hospitalities of the leading inhabitants. He was 
a fast traveler, and made short haltings. . His 
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| vessel was soon again upon the tide, but it was 


not long unmoored. Just below Marietta is a 
charming island of three hundred acres of fer- 
tile soil. There an Irish gentleman, with a 
beautiful and accomplished wife, had spent, dur- 
ing eight years, a ccnsiderable fortune in pre- 
paring a domestic retreat more elegant than any 
thing west of the mountains. He was a roman- 
tic and eccentric man—accomplished, imagina- 
tive, and confiding. In these qualities his wife 
was an equal sharer. His mansion was plain 
but tasteful in form and arrangement. His 
grounds were laid out by a skill that knew how 
to please ; and the whole island presented to the 
eye a paradise in the midst of the wilderness. 
Books, paintings, statuary, musical and scientific 
instruments, found in the mansion, attested the 
culture of the inmates. Such was the home of 
Harman Blennerhassett. 
Burr had heard at Marietta vague rumors of 
this Eden. He entered it in the garb of an 
angel of light; he left it prepared for a curse. 
The ‘* Lord of the Isle” was temporarily absent. 
The mistress, captivated by her visitor, with 
whose name she was familiar, urged him to dine 
| with them. He remained until almost midnight, 
charming the family with his conversation, and 
then by the light of a waning moon he embarked, 
leaving the enchanted pair to enjoy the fruits of 
the tree of knowledge which he had revealed to 
them. 

Down the beautiful Ohio Burr still floated. 
A week after leaving Blennerhassett’s Island he 
was at the little village of Cincinnati. There 
he remained a day, and then voyaged on to the 
Falls of the Ohio (now Louisville), where he 
met friends from the East. Then he left the 
water and rode on horseback to Nashvyille—a 
journey now made by railway in nine or ten 
| hours—where he was received with public dem- 
onstrations of respect. He became the guest of 
General Andrew Jackson, and his conversation 
completely captivated that sturdy hero of the 
West. After lingering there four days he took 
a boat, descended the Cumberland to its mouth, 
and at Fort Massac on the Ohio, sixteen miles 
| below, he found Wilkinson on his way to St. 
Louis. That officer was about to send troops to 
New Orleans; so he fitted up a barge for Burr 
‘* with sails, colors, and ten oars,” and assigned 
to his use a sergeant and ten faithful men. In 
this state, bearing letters of introduction from 
Wilkinson to leading men in New Orleans, Burr 
entered that quaint French and Spanish city in 
the midst of the marshes ‘of the Lower Missis- 
sippi. 

The principal person to whom Burr carried 
letters was Daniel Clark, father of Mrs. General 
Gaines, whose husband bore a part in this drama. 
Wilkinson. assured Clark that Barr was worthy 
of the greatest attention, and that he would 
make communications to him which were ‘‘ im- 
proper to letter.” Clark received him cordially, 
| introduced him into the best society of New Or- 
‘leans, and for three weeks the conspirator was 
| feasted and toasted, and flattered and caressed 
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to his heart’s content. During those three 
weeks Burr did something else than feasting and 
idling. He laid plans for the furtherance of his 
schemes, which now, doubtless, were tangibly 
fashioned in his mind; and he left New Orleans 
for the North filled with the contemplation of a 
great enterprise for his personal aggrandizement. | 
He went up the Mississippi Valley to Natchez 
on horseback, and from there crossed the broad | 
wilderness to Nashville, where another public | 
dinner awaited him; and the doors of Jackson's | 
hospitable mansion were again opened for his | 
cordial reception. 

Burr remained a week with Jackson. After 
spending a fortnight among certain politicians 
of Kentucky, and forming the acquaintance of 
the then rising Henry Clay, he went to St. Louis, 
and became the guest of his friend and confi- 
dant, General Wilkinson. He doubtless reveal- | 
ed much more of his grand scheme to that officer 
than he had ever before trusted him with; and 
when the plans were all discussed, he departed 
for Vincennes, the capital of Indiana, to visit 
Governor Harrison. From the Wabash he made | 
his way to Cincinnati, Chilicothe, and Marietta, 
stopping at Blennerhassett’s Island on the way, 
but not finding the owner athome. He pressed 
forward to Philadelphia; and at the close of Oc- 
tober he was in Washington City, where he dined 
with the President, was honored by the members 
of the Cabinet and other distinguished men, and 
after remaining a week, started to meet his 
daughter in her Southern home. 

Burr returned to Washington in December, | 
and began in earnest to put his great scheme in 
motion. During the entire winter he was en- | 
gaged in the nefarious business. He wrote 
mysterious letters to Wilkinson (partly in ci- | 
pher), and attempted te win to his support dis- | 
satisfied officers of the army and navy. 

Among the army officers at Washington whom | 
Burr approached was General William Eaton, | 
who had lately returned from the Mediterranean, 
and was in very ill humor with his Govern- | 
ment. He informed that officer that he was | 
organizing a secret expedition against the Span- | 
ish provinces of Mexico, and asked him to join 
him. War with Spain seemed to be impend-| 
ing, and the favorable moment for the execu- 
tion of his projected enterprise was doubtless at | 
hand. He assured Eaton that great wealth and | 
honors would be won by the participators in the | 
conquest; and so much did Burr’s eloquence in- 
flame his auditor’s imagination that he promised 
to think favorably of the proposition. This point 
gained, Burr commenced stimulating Eaton’s ir- 
ritation toward his own Government because of 
alleged wrongs. But there was so much disloy- 
alty of sentiment in the conspirator’s conversa- | 
tion that the General began to suspect that the 
proposition to invade Mexico was only a cover- 
ing to wicked designs against his own country. 
He resolved to feign acquiescence, gain Burr's 
full confidence, and fathom his real intentions, 
if possible. 

Burr now grew bolder, and more and more 





| contemplated a revolution in the Western St 
| for the purpose of separating them from the 
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communicative. Finally he told Eaton that he 


Ates 


Union, and establishing a protectorate or 
archy in the Valley of the Mississippi, whose 
sceptre was to be held by himself. New Orleans 
was to be his capital; and he contemplated an 
exteasion of his dominions over most, if not al] 
of Mexico by means of an army which he =. 
pected to organize in the West. .Wilkinson, he 
said, was a party to the scheme, and he would 
carry with him, in the execution of his plan 
of revolution and conquest, the whole regular 
army beyond the mountains under the command 
of that officer. He had agents, he said, in the 
Spanish provinces who were ready to co-operate 
with him; and he justified his movement against 
the integrity of the Union by the plea that the 
Government lacked efficiency and was a failure: 
that the people of the West had the same right 
to separate from those of the East that the colo- 
nists had to withdraw from Great Britain; and 
that if he could (as he hoped to) secure the co- 
operation of the marine corps at Washington 
(the only troops there), and gain over to his 
interest Truxtun, Preble, Decatur, and other 
naval officers, he would turn Congress neck 
and heels out of doors, assassinate the Presi- 
dent, seize on the treasury and navy, and de- 
clare himself the chief of an energetic govern- 
ment. 

Eaton, who afterward related these facts un- 
der oath, was amazed. ‘Colonel Burr,” he 
said, ‘‘ one word—usurper—would destroy you. 


a mon- 


| Within six weeks after your movement shall 


have commenced Yankee militiamen will cut 
your throat.” Fearing to pit his own reputation 


| and veracity against Colonel Burr’s by denounc- 


ing him, Eaton contented himself by advising 


| the President to send Burr on a foreign embassy 


to prevent his doing mischief in the West. But 
Jefferson had strong faith in the patriotism of 
the people, and regarding Burr as a chafing, dis- 
appointed politician, he believed him to be inca- 
pable of doing serious mischief any where. 
Burr, meanwhile, had written a seductive let- 
ter to Blennerhassett, telling him that he was 
wasting great abilities in ignoble seclusion; that 
he ought to aspire to a career in which all his 
rare powers might find expression; that his al- 
ready impaired fortune would disappear and his 
children be left in poverty; and entreated him 


| to go forth into the wide world in search of wealth 


and distinction. The flattered Irishman—the 


| silly fish—ecaught at the bait and became a vic- 


tim. His ambition and acquisitiveness were 
fully aroused, and he offered his services in any 
way Colonel Burr might command them, not for 
a moment dreaming that his accomplished guest 
a few months before had designs against the 
unity of the Government under whose protection 
he was safely reposing. Burr also approached 
Truxtun, Decatur, and other naval officers, with 
the solemn assurance that his plans contemplated 
only the seizure of Spanish domain and the es- 
tablishment of a new Government thereon. He 
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adroitly insinuated that the Cabinet tacitly fa- 
yored his enterprise ; but those gentlemen knew 
better, and refused to entertain his proposals for 


a moment. ‘The projects of the conspirator 


seemed hopeless, and he wrote to Wilkinson, in 
cipher, that the execution of their plans was 
postponed until the following December. Either 
in earnest, or as a cover to his schemes, Burr 
now applied to the President for a foreign em- 


bassy. 

During the early part of the summer of 1806 
the Spaniards threatened an invasion of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley from Mexico. Quite a large 
body of their troops were marched up to the 
frontier, when Wilkinson, with all his available 
force, hastened to oppose them. Now was Burr's 
golden opportunity. The Western people were 
greatly excited, and ready to fly to arms to re- 
pel the invader. For several months rumors had 
spread all over the country beyond the mount- 
ains that Burr was at the bottom of a project 
for effecting a revolution in Mexico. It had 
been circulated industriously by Burr’s friends, 
doubtless at his own instigation, his object being 
to cover up his real designs when he should be 
found making military preparations on the West- 
ern waters. 

This threatened invasion was precisely the 
event most needed by the conspirator at this 
juncture for obvious reasons; and he set about 
with great energy making preparations for his 
pretended counter invasion. By the aid of his 
friends and relations, and a few persons like 
Blennerhasset, whom he had seduced by prom- 
ises of great gain, he purchased, for $40,000, 
four hundred thousand acres of land on the bor- 
ders of the Washita, a tributary of the Red River, 
whereon to build strong fortifications, make a 
secure refuge in the event of disaster, or to plant 
a settlement and await a favorable turn in the 
wheel of fortune. - An invasion of Spanish terri- 
tory, and the establishment of a splendid empire 
in the far Southwest, was the grand scheme 
which he presented to his dupes. His purchase 
gave tangibility to the enterprise, and many in- 
fluential men embarked in it. His daughter 
and her husband entered deeply into his plans, 
whose magnificence grew with the flight of the 
hours. The most gorgeous visions of wealth, 
power, aggrandizement, and solid enjoyment 
dazzled the minds of the deluded ones. A beau- 
tiful country, inexhaustible mines, and wealth 


of every kind, made more desirable by the pos- | 
session of titular honors, were presented to their 


fancy as awaiting the coming of the conquering 
Burr and his friends. The visionary Blenner- 
hassett was filled with the greatest enthusiasm ; 
and his hand, brain, heart, and purse were freely 
placed at the disposal of the conspirator. His 
island was to be the first rendezvous of the ex- 
peditionary troops, and he was engaged to con- 
tract for the construction of a flotilla of transport 


boats at the mouth of the Muskingum, near | 


Marietta. His wife and Burr's daughter were 


to accompany the expedition as far as New Or- | 


leans, there to await a summons to the capital 
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| of the embryo empire. The husband of the lat- 


| ter was to follow soon afterward, to take a place 
| near the throne of his father-in-law in the new 
| kingdom—a kingdom that would be established, 
| it was confidently believed, over the broad do- 
| main where Montezuma once bore sway, before 
the next Christmas dawn. It is believed that 
| at least five hundred persons in New York and 
New Orleans and the vast intervening country 
| became directly interested in Burr's scheme; 
|and yet so adroitly did he manage that not one 
of them could explain its exact character except 
| Wilkinson and two or three others who had 
| doubtless been admitted to his confidence, and 
knew the full import of his treasonable plans, 
such as were outlined to General Eaton. 
| Early in August Burr, accompanied by his 
| daughter and a few friends and servants, was 
again floating on the Ohio. He stopped fre- 
quently to feel the pulse of public sentiment and 
to enlist recruits. Success made him bold, and 
at times his proverbial caution seemed to slum- 
ber profoundly. On one of these occasions, at 
the house of Colonel Morgan—a gallant soldier 
of the West, living near Cannonsburg, in Ohio— 
after dining and drinking freely, he cast off all 
disguise. He talked to his entertainer of the 
imbecility of the Government, the advantage to 
the West of separation from the old States, the 
probability of a speedy dissolution of the Union, 
and of his ability, with two hundred soldiers, to 
drive the Congress, with the President at their 
head, into the Potomac, and with five hundred to 
capture the city of New York. Much more that 
was treasonable fell from the lips of Burr that 
day ; and when he had departed Colonel Mor- 
gan invited to his table two judges of a court 
then in session in his neighborhood. To them 
he repeated the conversation of Burr, and at his 
request they immediately, in a joint letter to the 
President, gave information of the fact. This 
letter, Jefferson said, was the first intimation he 
ever received of Burr’s treasonable designs. His 
suspicions were fully aroused. He remembered 
Eaton’s warning, and at once communicated his 


| suspicions to confidential persons in the West ; 
| among them the eloquent lawyer, Joseph Hamil- 


ton Daviess, of Kentucky, who, five years later, 


| gave his life to his country in the Battle of Tip- 


pecanoe. He also sent an agent to overtake 
Burr, and, if possible, ascertain what were his 
real designs 

Burr halted at Marietta, and, with Blenner- 
hassett, completed a contract for fifteen batteaux, 
capable of bearing five hundred troops with 
necessary baggage and provisions. Here he 
reviewed the militia in admirable style, attended 
a ball in the evening, and fairly captivated all 
Marietta—men, women, and children. Young 
men flocked to his standard. Blennerhassett’s 
heart and mind were all aglow with the grand 
scheme. His beautiful island had become a 
work-shop, and he labored incessantly for the 
early completion of preparations. Meanwhile 
Burr's daughter was the guest of Mrs. Blennerhas- 
sett, and they delighted each other with thejr day- 
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dreams of future glory, while the arch-conspira- 
tor himself was moving with wonderftl celerity 
from place to place in Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, every where augmenting the number and 
respectability of his adherents and followers by 
his strange fascination of voice andmanner. At 
Nashville he caused four large boats to be placed 
upon the stocks, and deposited #4000 in the 
hands of General Jackson for use in ihat region. 

October, with its brilliant skies, soft air, and 
gorgeous forests, had arrived. The West was 
alive with excitement concerning the great but 
still mysterious expedition. Wilkinson was on 
the Spanish frontier with his troops, ready to 
repel invasion or to make one; and a letter had 
been sent by Burr to apprise him of his success- 
ful preparations. Every thing appeared rose- 
color to all who were immediately interested in 
the scheme; and Burr, at the house of Gen- 
eral John Adam, of Kentucky, felt sure of abund- 
ant success. 

But the arch-conspirator’s dreams were sud- 
denly disturbed by the mutterings of thunder 
that boded a tempest. At first it was low and 
but slightly alarming, but it soon grew loud and 
appalling. A newspaper called the Western 
World, printed at Frankfort, Kentucky, first 
gave out mysterious hints of another disloyal 
plot in the land. Then it shadowed in dim out- 
line Burr’s schemes for revolution, disunion, and 
conquest, and at length boldly denounced him 
as a traitor, together with the known leaders of 
the disunion plot in Kentucky ten years before. 
These were followed, on the 3d of November, by 
the rising in Court, sitting at Frankfort, of Mr. 
Daviess, already alluded to, then the United 
States Attorney for that district, and demand- 
ing, by regular motion, that Aaron Burr should 
be brought before the Court to answer to a 
charge of being engaged in an enterprise con- 
trary to the laws of the United States. Daviess 
being a leading Federalist his conduct was at- 
tributed to partisan malignity, and he found 
himself immediately struggling against an over- 
whelming current of public odium, with Henry 
Clay, who was Burr's counsel, as its director. 
But Daviess was not a man to quail before a 
storm, and he persisted in his course. Burr ap- 
peared before the Court and deported himself 
with all the calm dignity of an innocent and 
misjudged man. Clay had agreed to defend 
him, only after Burr had given him pledges that 
his schemes were not inimical to the peace and 
welfare of the United States. These were given 
most solemnly, and, as Clay always believed, 
most falsely. The matter was finally brought 
before the grand jury, who, because of the ab- 
sence of important witnesses, failed to indict the 
accused, and for a while Clay, and Burr’s friends, 
were jubilant and Daviess was in disgrace. With 
a triumphant march Burr proceeded to Nash- 
ville, where a grand ball was given in honor of 
his escape from ‘* Federal machinations.” The 
same had been done at Frankfort, and the con- 
spirator felt that he had no more meshes of dis- 
appoigtment to fear. 


| But a thunder-bolt soon fell from what seen 
to be aclear sky. Burr had written to Wilkin. 
son in cipher, saying, ‘I, A. Burr, have ob. 
tained funds, and have actually commenced the 
enterprise. Detachments from different points, 
and under different pretenses, will rendezvous 
on the Ohio Ist November. Every thing in- 
ternal and external favors views : protection of 
England is secured. ‘T—— (Truxtun) is going 
to Jamaica to arrange with the admiral on that 
station ; it will meet on the Mississippi; - 
England, ——, navy of the United States are 
ready to join, and final orders are given to my 
friends and followers: it will be a host of choic: 
spirits. Wilkinson shall be second to Burr only, 
Wilkinson shall dictate the rank and pre motion 
of his officers. Burr will proceed westward Ist 
of August, never more to return ; with him goes 
his daughter; the husband will follow in Octo- 
ber with a corps of worthies.” He assured 
Wilkinson that the people of the country to 
which they were going were ready to receive 
them ; requested him to send an intelligent and 
confidential friend to confer personally with 
Burr; to furnish him with a list of all persons 
of note west of the mountains on whom they 
could rely, and desiring him to lend him the 
commissions of some of his officers, for an avow- 
edly fraudulent use. He also told him that 
from five hundred to a thousand men of the ex- 
pedition would move rapidly from the Falls of 
the Ohio at the middle of November, in light 
boats, to rendezvous at Natchez within a month 
thereafter, there to meet Wilkinson and consult 
upon future movements. This letter, borne by 
one who, Burr assured him, was faithful, and 
prepared to make disclosures if asked, was ac- 
companied by another from a distinguished Jer- 
seyman, which closed with the words—‘“ An 
you ready? Are your numerous associates 
ready? Wealth and glory! Louisiana and 
Mexico!” 

At this point in the drama Wilkinson sudden- 
ly changed front. From being an accomplice 
of Burr he became his accuser. His motive 
has been the subject of various. conjectures. 
Some attribute his conduct to moral cowardice 
at the moment when he was called upon to strike 
the conspirator’s first blow. Others suppose it 
to have been a genuine exhibition of patriotic 
emotion; and others believe that it was an act 
of counter-treason—a betrayal of accomplices 
with the expectation of great personal gain. 
There is evidence to prove that he afterward 

sent an agent to the Viceroy of Mexico, de- 
manding €200,000 as a reward for his services 
in defeating a plot for overturning his govern- 
ment and seizing his dominion. One thing is 
certain. On deciphering Burr’s letter he dis 
patched an officer to the seat of Government 
with a letter to the President, exposing the con- 
spirator’s scheme against Mexico and his plan 
to revolutionize the Western States. He had 
received, at about the same time, a letter from 
a confidential friend in Natchez, which stated 
| that a rumor was afloat in that region ‘‘ that 4 
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slan to revolutionize the Western country had 
oon formed, matured, and was ready to explode; 
and that Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, Orleans, 
and Indiana, were combined to declare them- 
selves independent on the 15th of November.” 
This would justify his denunciations of Burr; and 
making arrangements with the Spaniards on the 
Sabine, Wilkinson withdrew his troops, hastened 
to New Orleans, and labored zealously to place 


that city in a state of defense against the ex- | 
pected insurgents under his old friend. He pro- | 


claimed martial law, harangued a public meet- 
ing, and professed to expose every thing he 
knew about the ‘‘horrid conspiracy.” For the 
moment he was regarded as the Deliverer of his 
Country. 


Wilkinson's dispatch reached the President on | 


the 25th of November. On the 27th Mr. Jeffer- 
con issued a proclamation on the subject, and sent 
it, with paralyzing effect upon Burr’s schemes, 
upon the wings of the press all over the country, 


and by special messengers to the Governors of | 


States. It produced general alarm throughout 
the land. Exaggeration followed exaggeration ; 
and when General Eaton, emboldened by these 
public accusations of Burr, came forward and 
added his astounding deposition to the testimo- 
ny against him, curses loud and long upon the 
murderer of Hamilton and traitor to his coun- 
try were invoked. Many of the more timid be- 
lieved that the Union was actually toppling to 
its fall; and loyal men, who had been deceived 
as to Burr’s real intentions, hastened to desert 
the cause of a faithless and deceptive leader. 
The sturdy Jackson was among the first of these 
when his suspicions were aroused, and he wrote 
to Governor Claiborne, of Mississippi, warning 
him that a plot against his Territory was doubt- 
less on foot. He had the sagacity to perceive 
that Wilkinson could not be trusted, and he 
warned the Governor to be on his guard against 
that commander as well as Burr. ‘‘I hate the 
Dons,” he wrote, “‘and would delight to see 
Mexico reduced; but I would die in the last 
diteh before I would see the Union disunited.” 
Sustained by the President’s proclamation 
and the letter of General Jackson to Governor 


Claiborne, Wilkinson manifested great patriotic 


zeal by arresting several suspected confederates 
of Burr, and suspending the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus. Meanwhile the agent 
sent to the West by the President was doing ef- 
fective service on the Ohio and in Kentucky. 
He conferred with Blennerhassett at Marietta, 
who supposed him to be one of the confederates 
of Burr, and then procured from the authorities 
of Ohio an order for the seizure of all the boats 
at the mouth of the Muskingum and at Blenner- 


hassett’s Island. This duty was performed by | 


rough militiamen, who desolated the island, dis- 
figured the house, paintings, and furniture, and 


so insulted and menaced the accomplished mis- | 


tress of the mansion that she fled in terror down 
the Ohio in an open boat. Joined by her hus- 
band, they hastened toward the Mississippi, hop- 
ing to find a refuge from the sudden storm of ad- 


versity among those supposed to be more friend- 
ly to the cause in which they were engaged. 

At about this time a flotilla of the expedition, 
| under Colonel Tyler, of Virginia, passed down 
|the Ohio, and was joined at the Falls (Louis- 
| ville) by another Virginian, named Floyd, then 
|a member of the Territorial Legislature of 
|Indiana. The President’s secret agent had 
| awakened the authorities of Tennessee to the 
impending danger, and Burr suddenly found 
himself to be an outlaw among those who had 
so recently and so warmly caressed him. He 
fled down the Cumberland in an open boat, 
joined his fellow-conspirators, and after trying 
to draw into his service the little garrison at 
| Fort Massac, who had not heard of his schemes, 
he pushed on toward New Orleans. The last 
military post on the Mississippi, in that direc- 
| tion, was at the Chickasaw Bluffs (now Mem- 
phis), and there again he endeavored to win a 
smail garrison to his interests. He failed; and 
while at the house of a friend, a short distance 
below the Bluffs, he was informed, by a news- 
paper, of the proceedings of Wilkinson and the 
fiery indignation of the people in New Orleans. 
He at once perceived that a most unwelcome re- 
ception would await him there. 

In fear of immediate arrest by the authorities 
| of Mississippi, Burr, now a branded fugitive, 

withdrew to the west side of the river, out of the 
jurisdiction of Governor Claiborne, and estab- 
lished a camp about twenty miles below Natchez. 
There he was visited by Poindexter, the Attor- 
ney-General of Mississippi, for the purpose of in- 
ducing him to surrender. Burr received him 
courteously, but spoke bitterly of Wilkinson. 
‘*As to any projects,” he said, ‘‘which may 
have been formed between General Wilkinson 
| and myself heretofore, they are now completely 
frustrated by the perfidious conduct of Wilkin- 
son; and the world must pronounce him a per- 
fidious villain. If I am sacrificed, my port-folio 
will prove him to be such.” And so the world, 
acquainted with the history, believes. 

Burr agreed to surrender when he should re- 
ceive a written guarantee that his person should 
be unmolested. This was given; and he ac- 
companied Poindexter to Washington, the seat 
of the Mississippi Government. His case was 
laid before the grand jury at the sitting of the 
Court there in February, 1807. It was a re- 
markable body of Mississippi planters. Instead 
of indicting the accused, they presented the act- 
ing Governor of the Territory as a culprit be- 
cause he had called out the militia for the arrest 
of Burr and his accomplices, and denounced the 
late proceedings at New Orleans! They did not 
present the President of the United States as a 
mischievous alarmist because of his disturbing 
| proclamation. 

Burr withdrew to the house of a friend and 
sympathizer; but, informed of the approach of 
officers sent by Wilkinson for his arrest, he sud- 
denly disappeared. He visited his flotilla, in- 
formed his people (about sixty in number) of 
what had transpired and the impending danger ; 
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told them he must fly for safety; directed them 
to divide the property in their possession among 
themselves, and advised them to go and settle 
on his Washita domain. He then left them. 
Some were arrested, and others were scattered 
and concealed in the Territory until the storm 
was over, when, as Poindexter said, they fur- 
nished that region ‘‘with an abundant supply of 


school-masters, singing-masters, dancing-mas- | 


ters, and doctors.” 

Burr made his way through the wilderness to- 
ward Pensacola, where lay a British man-of-war, 
on which he hoped to find a temporary refuge 
until he could leave the country altogether. Not 
having been legally discharged, a reward of two 
thousand dollars was offered by the Governor of 
Mississippi for his arrest. That event was not 
long delayed. The fugitive traveled on horse- 
back, with only a guide for a companion. Late 
at night, just past the middle of February, he 
rode up to a lighted cabin in the hamlet of 
Old Wakefield, Washington County, Alabama, 
not far from the Tombigbee River, and inquired 
for the tavern and the house of Colonel Hinson, 
a well-known resident, whose home was some 
miles below. Two lawyers were playing back- 
gammon in the cabin. One was Colonel Nicho- 
las Perkins, who had read the President’s proc- 
lamation, and had possibly heard of the recent- 
ly-offered reward. The sparkling eyes and rare 
intelligence of the stranger, so unusual among 
the rustic population of that region, as Burr's 
dress indicated him to be, attracted Perkins’s at- 
tention, and awakened his suspicions. A glance 
at a tidy boot on a small foot that protruded 
from the coarse pantaloons of the rider (for the 
clatter of hoofs had brought the two lawyers to 
the door with a light) confirmed his suspicions. 
**That is Colonel Burr,” said Perkins to his 
companion when they re-entered the cabin. 
**Let us follow him to Hinson’s, and arrest 
him.” His incredulous companion ridiculed 
him; but Perkins, convinced of the correctness 
of his judgment, aroused the sheriff, and the 
two started after the traveler. Perkins remain- 
ed in the woods until the sheriff should perform 
his official duty. That functionary was so 
charmed with Burr that he could not make the 
arrest. Perkins waited long, and finally, sus- 
pecting the cause of the delay, he pushed for- 
ward to the Tombigbee River, descended it in a 
canoe to Fort Stoddart, and communicated his 
suspicions to Captain (afterward Major-General) 
Gaines, the commandant there. That alert of- 
ficer was soon in his saddle, and the two, fol- 
lowed by a file of dragoons, hastened to the Pen- 
sacola road. Within two miles of Colonel Hin- 
son’s house they met the travelers. ‘‘I pre- 
sume,” said Captain Gaines, ‘‘I have the honor 
of addressing Colonel Burr.” 
er,” said the culprit, with perfect composure, 
**and do not recognize your right to ask such a 
question.” Gaines immediately produced the 
President’s proclamation, and declared Burr to 
be under arrest by order of the National Govern- 
ment. Burr warned him, as a young man, to 


‘“T am a travel- | 
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be very careful how he arrested travele 
picion, and used his fascination of words and 
manners freely, but with no effect this t 
Gaines assured him that he knew his responsi- 
bilities and his duties, and said, with emphasis 
that he must go with him, a prisoner, to For, 
Stoddart, where he should be treated with a] 
the consideration due to his late exalted r, ' 
the second officer in the Government. 

Burr’s arrest occurred on the 19th of Fel 
On the 5th of March he commenced a journey, 
as a prisoner, for the National Capital, under 
proper guard commanded by Colonel Perkins 
It was a tedious and perilous journey, through 
immense wildernesses and sparse settlements 
At Peterburg, in Virginia, they were met by an 
order from the President directing the conyey- 
ance of the prisoner to Richmond. They ar- 
rived in that city on the 26th of March, whe re, 
as speedily as possible, Burr had a hearing be- 
fore Chief Justice Marshall. Bonds were given 
for his appearance at court on the 22d of the en- 
suing May, and he was set at liberty. 

A grand jury selected from among the leading 
citizens of Virginia, indicted Burr for high 
son, and he was put upon his trial on the 
of May, 1807. It was one of the most remark 
able state trials ever held in America. Rodney 
the United States Attorney-General of the Dis- 
trict conducted the trial, assisted by Hay an 
Wirt, then both eminent at the Virginia bar 
Edmund Randolph of Virginia, Luther Marti: 
of Maryland, and other eminent counsel wer 
employed for the defense. The trial lasted al 
summer. An overt act of treason could not bi 
proved, and the jury were compelled by the law 
and the testimony to acquit him. They evi- 
dently did so with a full conviction of his guilty 
intentions, for their verdict, rendered on the first 
of September, was given in unusual form—a 
form which the prisoner: felt keenly to be an 
actual expression of their conviction of his moral 
guiltiness. It was in these words: *‘ We, of 
the jury, say that Aarcn Burr is not proved to 
be guilty under the indictment by any evidence: 
submitted to us. We, therefore, find him not 
guilty.” 

Burr vehemently protested against this form, 
and demanded that the verdict should be ren- 
dered in the usual way. The jury would not 
yield ; but the clerk of the court took the re- 
sponsibility of entering upon the record only the 
words, not guilty. 

Prosecutions against Blennerhassett, Tyler, 
Floyd, and others, resting upon the same evi- 
dence, were immediately abandoned, when all of 
the accused (Burr included) were put upon their 
trial for a misdemeanor, in fitting out an expe- 
dition against Mexico, a province of « friendly 
power. They were acquitted in October, on the 
ground that the offense was not committed in 
Virginia, but in Ohio. The prisoners were then 
ordered to give bail for their appearance for trial 
in the latter State. They did so, and all were 
released. The bail-bonds of all were forfeited. 
Burr fled to Europe as soon as practicable ; and 
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Biennerhassett, his deluded victim, after strug- 
gling with ill-fortune in the United States and 
Canada for ten years, went to England, and 
finally died in the island of Guernsey. His 


widow came to New York in 1842, and in Con- 
oress, through Henry Clay, sought, unsuccess- 
fully, for remuneration for losses of property sus- 
tained by her husband in consequence of his ar- | 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
LADY MASON RETURNS HOME. 


ADY MASON remained at The Cleeve for 
L something more than a week after that day 
on which she made her confession, during which 
time she was fully committed to take her trial at | 
the next assizes at Alston on an indictment for | 
perjury. This was done in a manner that as- 
tonished even herself by the absence of all pub- | 
licity or outward scandal. The matter was ar- 
ranged between Mr. Matthew Round and Mr. 
Solomon Aram, and was so arranged in accord- 
ance with Mr. Furnival’s wishes. Mr. Furnival 
wrote to say that at such a time he would call at 
The Cleeve with a post-chaise. This he did, 
and took Lady Mason with him before two mag- 
istrates for the county who were sitting at Dod- 
linghurst, a village five miles distant from Sir 
Peregrine’s house. Here by agreement they | 
were met by Lucius Mason, who was to act as | 
me of the bailsmen for his mother’s appearance 
at the trial. Sir Peregrine was the other, but 
it was brought about by amicable management 
between the lawyers that his appearance before 
the magistrates was not required. There were 
also there the two attorneys, Bridget Bolster 
the witness, one Torrington from London, who | 
brought with him the absolute deed executed on 
the 14th of July with reference to the then dis- 
solved partnership of Mason and Martock, and 
there was Mr. Samuel Dockwrath. I must not 
forget to say that there was also a reporter for 
the press, provided by the special care of the 
latter-named gentleman. 

The arrival in the village of four different ve- 
hieles, and the sight of such gentlemen as Mr. 
Furnival, Mr. Round, and Mr. Aram, of course 
aroused some excitement there; but this feeling 
was kept down as much as possible, and Lady | 
Mason was very quickly allowed to return to the 
carriage. Mr. Dockwrath made one or two at- | 
tempts to get up a scene, and to rouse a feeling | 
of public anger against the lady who was to be 
tried; but the magistrates put him down. They 
also seemed to be fully impressed with a sense 
if Lady Mason’s innocence, in the teeth of the 
evidence which was given against her. This | 
was the general feeling on the minds of all peo- | 
ple—exeept of those who knew most about it. | 
There was an idea that affairs had so been man- | 
aged by Mr. Joseph Mason and Mr. Dockwrath 





rest. While the subject was pending at Wash- 
ington she lived upon the bounty of some be- 
nevolent Irish females in New York. She soon 
sickened and died, and the remains of that ac- 
complished woman, the child of opulence, were 
buried by the Sisters of Charity. Burr had then 
been in his grave, a few miles from New York, 
six years, 
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| that another trial was necessary, but that the 


unfortunate victim of Mr. Mason’s cupidity and 


| Mr. Dockwrath’s malice would be washed white 


as snow when the day of that trial came. The 
chief performers on the present occasion were 
Round and Aram, and a stranger to such pro- 
ceedings would have said that they were acting 
in concert. Mr, Round pressed for the indict- 
ment, and brought forward in a very short way 
the evidence of Bolster and Torrington. Mr. 
Aram said that his client was advised to reserve 
her defense, and was prepared with bail to any 
amount. Mr. Round advised the magistrates 
that reasonable bail should be taken, and then 
the matter was settled. Mr. Furnival sat on a 
chair close to the elder of those two gentlemen, 
and whispered a word to him now and then. 
Lady Mason was provided with an arm-chair 
close to Mr. Furnival’s right hand, and close to 
her right hand stood her son. Her face was 
covered by a deep veil, and she was not called 
upon during the whole proceeding to utter one 
audible word. A single question was put to her 
by the presiding magistrate before the committal 
was signed, and it was understood that some an- 
swer was made to it; but this answer reached 
the ears of those in the room by means of Mr. 
Furnival’s voice. 

It was observed by most of those there that 
during the whole of the sitting Lady Mason held 
her son’s hand; but it was observed also that 
though Lucius permitted this, he did not seem 
to return the pressure. He stood there during 
the entire proceedings, without motion or speech, 
looking very stern, He signed thie bail-bond, 
but even that he did without saying a word. 
Mr. Dockwrath demanded that Lady Mason 
should be kept in custody till the bond should 
also have been signed by Sir Peregrine; but 
upon this Mr. Round remarked that he believed 
Mr. Joseph Mason had intrusted to him the 
conduct of the case, and the elder magistrate 
desired Mr. Dockwrath to abstain from further 
interference. ‘*‘ All right,” said he to a person 
standing close to him. ‘‘ But I'll be too many 
for them yet, as you will see when she is brought 
before a judge and jury.” And then Lady Ma- 
son stood committed to take her trial at the next 
Alston assizes. 

When Lucius had come forward to hand her 
from the post-chaise in which she arrived Lady 
Mason had kissed him, but this was all the in- 
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tercourse that then passed between the mother | after that trial should be over. It should hem 
nein , . . . . Ave 

and son. Mr. Furnival, however, informed him | been for him to act and for him to speak during 
g 


that his mother would return to Orley Farm on 
the next day but one. 

‘*She thinks it better that she should be at 
home from this time to the day of the trial,” 


said Mr. Furnival; ‘‘and, on the whole, Sir | 


Peregrine is inclined to agree with her.” 

*T have thought so all through,” said Lucius. 

** But you are to understand that there is no 
disagreement between your mother and the fam- 
ily at The Cleeve. The idea of the marriage 
has, as I think very properly, been laid aside.” 

‘¢Of course it was proper that it should be laid 
aside.” 

**Yes; but I must beg you to understand 
that there has been no quarrel. Indeed you 
will, I have no doubt, perceive that, as Mrs. 
Orme has assured me that she will see your mo- 
ther constantly till the time comes.” 

‘*She is very kind,” said Lucius. But it was 
evident from the tone of his voice that he would 
have preferred that all the Ormes should have 
remained away. In his mind this time of suf- 
fering to his mother and to him was a period 
of trial and probation—a period, if not of actual 
disgrace, yet of disgrace before the world; and 
he thought that it would have best become hjs 
mother to have abstained from all friendship out 
of her own family, and even from all expressed 
sympathy, till she had vindicated her own purity 
and innocence. And as he thought of this he 


declared to himself that he would have sacrificed 
every thing to her comfort and assistance if she 


would only have permitted it. He would have 
loved her, and been tender to her, receiving on 
his own shoulders all those blows which now fell 
so hardly upon hers. Every word should have 
been a word of kindness; every look should 
have been soft and full of affection. He would 
have treated her not only with all the love which 
a son could show to a mother, but with all the 
respect and sympathy which a gentleman could 
feel for a lady in distress. But then, in order 
that such a state of things as this should have 
existed, it would have been necessary that she 
should have trusted him. She should have leaned 
upon him, and—though he did not exactly say so 
in talking over the matter with himself, still he 
thought it—on him, and on himonly. But she 
had declined to lean upon him atall. She had 
gone away to strangers—she, who should hard- 
ly have spoken to a stranger during these sad 
months! She would not have his care; and 
under those circumstances he could only stand 
aloof, hold up his head, and look sternly. As 
for her innocence, that was a matter of course. 
He knew that she was innocent. He wanted 
no one to tell him that his own mother was not 
a thief, a forger, a castaway among the world’s 
worst wretches. He thanked no one for such an 
assurance. Every honest man must sympathize 
with a woman so injured. It would be a neces- 
sity of his manhood and of his honesty! But 
he would have valued most a sympathy which 
would have abstained from all expression till 





this terrible period. But his mother, who was a 
free agent, had willed it otherwise. 

And there had been one other scene. Mr 
Furnival had introduced Lady Mason to Mr 
Solomon Aram, having explained to her that it 
would be indispensable that Mr. Aram shou\i 
see her, probably once or twice before the trig} 
came on. 

** But can not it be done through you?” s 
Lady Mason. ‘Though, of course, I sho id 
not expect that you can so sacrifice your yaly- 
able time.” ° 

‘*Pray believe me that that is not the con- 
sideration,” said Mr. Furnival. ‘* We have aa 
gaged the services of Mr. Aram because he is 
supposed to understand difficulties of this sor: 
better than any other man in the profession, 
and his chance of rescuing you from this troubi 
will be much better if you can bring yourself t 
have confidence in him—full confidence.” And 
Mr. Furnival looked into her face as he spoke 
with an expression of countenance that was very 
eloquent. ‘‘ You must not suppose that I shall 
not do all in my power. In my proper capacity 
I shall be acting for you with all the energy that 
I can use; but the case has now assumed an 
aspect which requires that it should be in ar 
attorney’s hands.” And then Mr. Furnival in 
troduced her to Mr. Solomon Aram. 

Mr. Solomon Aram was not, in outward ap- 
pearance, such a man as Lady Mason, Sir Pere 
grine Orme, or others quite ignorant in sucl 
matters would have expected. He was not a 
dirty old Jew with a hooked nose and an imper- 
fect pronunciation of English consonants. Mr 
Chaffanbrass, the barrister, bore more resem- 
blance to a Jew of that ancient type. Mr. Sol 
omon Aram was a good-looking man about 
forty, perhaps rather over-dressed, but bearing 
about him no other sign of vulgarity. Nor at 
first sight would it probably have been discerned 
that he was of the Hebrew persuasion. He ha 
black hair and a well-formed face ; but his eyes 
were closer than is common with most of us, 
and his nose seemed to be somewhat swollen 
about the bridge. When one knew that he was 
a Jew one saw that he was a Jew; but in th 
absence of such previous knowledge he might 
have been taken for as good a Christian as any 
other attorney. 

Mr. Aram raised his hat and bowed as Mr. 
Furnival performed the ceremony of introduc- 
tion. This was done while she was still seated 
in the carriage, and as Lucius was waiting at 
the door to hand her down into the house wher: 
the magistrates were sitting. ‘‘I am delighted 
to have the honor of making your acquaint- 
ance,” said Mr. Aram. 

Lady Mason essayed to mutter some word; 
but no word was audible, nor was any necessar} 
‘‘T have no doubt,” continued the attorney, 
‘¢that we shall pull through this little difficult; 
without any ultimate damage whatsoever. In 
the mean time it is of course disagreeable to « 
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lady of your distinction.” And then he made | 
ther | “We are peculiarly happy in | 


another bow. 


having such a tower of strength as Mr. Furnival,” 

aving ; | 
and then he bowed to the barrister. 
old friend Mr. Chaffanbrass is another tower of | 


strength. Eh, Mr, Furnival?” And so the in- 
troduction was over. 

Lady Mason had quite understood Mr. Fur- 
nival; had understood both his words and his 
face, when he told her how indispensable it was 
that she should have full confidence in this at- 
torney. He had meant that she should tell 
him all. She must bring herself to confess ev- 
ery thing to this absolute stranger. And then 
—for the first time—she felt sure that Mr. Fur- 
nival had guessed her secret. He also knew it, 
but it would not suit him that any one should 
know that he knew it! Alas, alas! would it 
not be better that all the world should know it 
and that there might be an end? Had not her 
doom been told to her? Even if the parapher- 
nalia of justice—the judge, and the jury, and the 
lawyers—could be induced to declare her inno- 
cent before all men, must she not confess her 
guilt to him—to that one—for whose verdict 
alone she cared? If he knew her to be guilty 
what matter who might think her innocent? 
And she had been told that all must be declared 
to him. ‘That property was his—but his only 
through her guilt; and that property must be 
restored to its owner! So much Sir Peregrine 
Orme had declared to be indispensable — Sir 
Peregrine Orme, who in other matters concern- 
ing this case was now dark enough in his judg- 
ment. On that point, however, there need be 
no darkness. ‘Though the heaven should fall 
on her devoted head, that tardy justice must be 
done! 

When this piece of business had been com- 
pleted at Doddinghurst, Lady Mason returned 
to The Cleeve, whither Mr. Furnival accom- 
panied her. He had offered his seat in the 
post-chaise to Lucius, but the young man had 
declared that he was unwilling to go to The 
Cleeve, and consequently there was no oppor- 
tunity for conversation between Lady Mason 
and her son, Qn her arrival she went at once 
to her room, and there she continued to live as 
she had done for the last few days till the morn- 
ing of her departure came. ‘To Mrs. Orme she 
told all that had occurred, as Mr. Furnival did 
also to Sir Peregrine. On that occasion Sir 
Peregrine said very little to the barrister, mere- 
ly bowing his head courteously as each different 
point was explained, in intimation of his having 
heard and understood what was said to him. 
Mr, Furnival could not but see that his manner 
was entirely altered. There was no enthusiasm 
now, no violence of invective against that wretch 
at Groby Park, no positive assurance that his 
guest’s innocence must come out at the trial 
bright as the day! He showed no inclination 
to desert Lady Mason’s cause, and indeed insist- 
ed on hearing the particulars of all that had 
been done; but he said very little, and those 
few words adverted to the terrible sadness of the 





subject. - He seemed too to be older than he had 
been, and less firm in his gait. That terrible 
sadness had already told greatly upon him. 


‘* And my | Those about him had observed that he had not 


once crossed the threshold of his hall-door since 
the morning on which Lady Mason had taken 
to her own room. 

‘** He has altered his mind,” said the lawyer 
to himself as he was driven back to the Ham- 
worth station. ‘‘He also now believes her to 
be guilty.” As to his own belief, Mr. Furnival 
held no argument within his own breast, but we 
may say that he was no longer perplexed by much 
doubt upon the matter. 

And then the morning came for Lady Mason’s 
departure. Sir Peregrine had not seen her since 
she had left him in the library after her con- 
fession, although, as may be remembered, he had 
undertaken to do so. But he had not then 
known how Mrs. Orme might act when she 
heard the story. As matters had turned out 
Mrs. Orme had taken upon herself the care of 
their guest, and all intercourse between Lady 
Mason and Sir Peregrine had passed through his 
daughter-in-law. But now, on this morning, he 
declared that he would go to her up stairs in 
Mrs. Orme’s room, and himself hand her down 
through the hall into the carriage. Against this 
Lady Mason had expostulated, but in vain. 

**It will be better so, dear,” Mrs. Orme had 
said. ‘It will teach the servants and people to 
think that he still respects and esteems you.” 

** But he does not!” said she, speaking almost 
sharply. ‘‘How would it be possible? Ah, 
me—respect and esteem are gone from me for- 
ever !”” 

* No, not forever,” replied Mrs. Orme. ‘‘ You 
have much to bear, but no evil lasts forever.” 

** Will not sin last forever—sin such as 
mine?” 

“Not if you repent—repent and make such 
restitution as is possible. Lady Mason, say that 
you have repented. Tell me that you have asked 
Him to pardon you!” And then, as had been 
so often the case during these last days, Lady 
Mason sat silent, with hard, fixed eyes, with her 
hands clasped, and her lips compressed. Never 
as yet had Mrs. Orme induced her to say that 
she had asked for pardon at the cost of telling 
her son that the property which he called his 
own had been procured for him by his mother’s 
fraud. That punishment, and that only, was 
too heavy for her neck to bear. Her acquittal 
in the law-court would be as nothing to her if it 
must be followed by an avowal of her guilt to 
her own son! 

Sir Peregrine did come up stairs and handed 
her down through the hall as he had proposed. 
When he came into the room she did not look 
at him, but stood leaning against the table, with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground. ‘ 

**T hope you find yourself bettey,” he said, as 
he put out his hand to her. She did not even 
attempt to make a reply, but allowed him just to 
touch her fingers. 

“ Perhaps I had better not come down,” said 
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LADY MASON GOING BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES. 


Mrs. Orme. ‘It will be easier to say good-by | Orme, ‘and restore you to your son. God will 


here.” bless you if you ask Him. No; you shall not 
‘*Good-by !” said Lady Mason, and her voice | go without a kiss.” And she put out her arms 
sounded in Sir Peregrine’s ears like a voice | that Lady Mason might come to her. 


from the dead. The poor broken wretch stood for a moment 
** God bless you and preserve you!” said Mrs, | as though trying to determine what she would 
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aciant then, almost with a shriek, she threw 
herself on to the bosom of the other woman, and 
burst into a flood of tears. She had intended to 
abstain from that embrace; she had resolved 
that she would do so, declaring to herself that 
che was not fit to be held against that pure 
heart; but the tenderness of the offer had over- 
come her, and now she pressed her friend con- 
vulsively in her arms, as though there might yet 
be comfort for her as long as she could remain | 
close to one who was so good to her. 

‘J shall come and see you very often,” said 
Mrs. Orme—‘‘ almost daily.” 

‘No, no, no!” exclaimed the other, hardly 
knowing the meaning of her own words. 

“But I shall. My father is waiting now, | 
dear, and you had better go.” 

Sir Peregrine had turned to the window, | 
where he stood shading his eyes with his hand. 
When he heard his daughter-in-law’s last words 
he again came forward and offered Lady Mason 
his arm. ‘‘Edith is right,” he said. ‘* You} 
had better go now. When you are at home you | 
will be more composed.” And then he led her | 
forth, and down the stairs, and across the hall, | 
and with infinite courtesy put her into the car- 
riage. It was a moment dreadful to Lady 
Mason; but to Sir Peregrine, also, it was not 
pleasant. The servants were standing round, | 
officiously offering their aid—those very serv- | 
ants who had been told about ten days since that 
this lady was to become their master’s wife and 
their mistress. ‘They had been told so with no 
injunction as to secrecy, and the tidings had 
gone quickly through the whole country. Now 
it was known that the match was broken off— 
that the lady had been living up stairs secluded 
for the last week—and that she was to leave the 
house this morning, having been committed dur- | 
ing the last day or two to stand her trial at the | 
assizes for some terrible offense! He succeeded 
in his task. He handed her into the carriage, 
and then walked back through his own servants 
to the library without betraying to them the | 
depth of his sorrow; but he knew that the last 
task had been too heavy for him. When it was | 
done he shut himself up and sat there for hours 
without moving. He also declared to himself | 
that the world was too hard for him, and that it 
would be well for him that he should die. Nev- | 
er till now had he come into close contact with | 
crime, and now the criminal was one whom as 
a woman he had learned to love, and whom he | 
had proposed to the world as his wife! The | 
criminal was one who had declared her crime in | 
order to protect him, and whom therefore he 
was still bound in honor to protect. 

When Lady Mason arrived at Orley Farm her | 
son was waiting at the door to receive her. It | 
should have been said that during the last two | 


I know he is good. He will forgive you, and 
then the worst of your sorrow will be over.” 
But toward doing this Lady Mason had .made 
no progress even in her mind. In the violence 
of her own resolution she had brought herself to 
tell her guilt to Sir Peregrine. That effort had 
nearly destroyed her, and now she knew that she 
could not frame the words which should declare 
the truth to Lucius. What! tell him that tale; 
whereas her whole life had been spent in an ef- 
fort to conceal it from him? No. She knew 
that she could not do it. But the idea of doing 


| so made her tremble at the prospect of meeting 


him. 

**T am very glad you have come home, mo- 
ther,” said Lucius, as he received her. ‘ Be- 
lieve me that for the present this will be the best 
place for both of us,” and then he led her into 
the house. 

** Dear Lucius, it would always be best for 
me to be with you, if it were possible.” 

He did not accuse her of hypocrisy in saying 
this; but he could not but think that had she 
really thought and felt as she now spoke nothing 
need have prevented her remaining with him. 
Had not his house ever been open to her? Had 
he not been willing to make her defense the first 
object of his life? Had he not longed to prove 
himself a good son? But she had gone from 
him directly that troubles came upon her; and 
now she said that she would fain be with him 
always—if it were possible! Where had been 
the impediment? In what way had it been not 
possible? He thought of this with bitterness as 
he followed her into the house, but he said not a 
word of it. He had resolved that he would be a 
pattern son, and even now he would not rebuke 
her. 

She had lived in this house for some four- 
and-twenty years, but it seemed to her in no way 
like her home. Was it not the property of her 
enemy, Joseph Mason? and did she not know 
that it must go back into that enemy’s hands? 
How then could it be to her like a home? The 
room in which her bed was laid was that very 
room in which her sin had been committed! 
There, in the silent hours of the night, while the 
old man lay near his death in the adjoining 
chamber, had she with infinite care and much 
slow preparation done that deed, to undo which, 
were it possible, she would now give away her ex- 
istence—ay, her very body and soul. And yet for 
years she had slept in that room, if not happily 
at least tranquilly. It was matter of wonder to 
her now, as she looked back at her past life, that 
her guilt had sat so lightly on her shoulders. 
The black, unwelcome guest, the spectre of com- 
ing evil, had ever been present to her; but she 
had seen it indistinctly, and now and then the 
power had been hers to close her eyes. Never 





days—that is, ever since the committal—Mrs. | again could she close them. Nearer to her, and 
Orme had urged upon her very strongly that it | still nearer, the spectre came; and now it sat 
would be well for her to tell every thing to her | upon her pillow, and put its claw upon her plate ; 
son. ‘* What! now, at once?” the poor wo-/ it pressed upon her bosom with its fiendish 
man had said. strength, telling her that all was over for her in 


“Yes, dear, at once,” Mrs. 
Orme had answered. ‘‘ He will forgive you, for | this world—ay, and telling her worse even than 
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that. Her return to her old home brought **So be it, mother; I will not ask again:’ 
with it but little comfort. | and then he moodily returned to his books, whil 
And yet she was forced to make an effort at | she returned to her thoughts. Ah, think of he 
seeming glad that she had come there—a terri- | misery! q 
ble effort! He, her son, was not gay, or dis- | 
posed to receive from her a show of happiness ; 
but he did think that she should compose her- | CHAPTER LIV. 
self and be tranquil, and that she should resume 
the ordinary duties of her life in her ordinarily 
quiet way. In all this she was obliged to con- | 
form herself to his wishes—or to attempt so to| WuHen Felix Graham left Noningsby, an) 
conform herself, though her heart should break | made his way up to London, he came at leas: 
in the struggle. If he did but know it all, then | to one resolution which he intended to be ay 
he would suffer her to be quiet—suffer her to lie | abiding one. That idea of a marriage with 
motionless in her misery! Once or twice she | moulded wife should at any rate be abandoned 
almost said to herself that she would make the | Whether it might be his great destiny to be th 
effort; but then she thought of him and his | husband of Madeline Staveley, or whether }y 
suffering, of his pride, of the respect which he | might fail in achieving this purpose, he declare 
claimed from all the world as the honest son of | to himself that it would be impossible that he 
an honest mother, of his stubborn will and stiff | should ever now become the husband of Mary 
neck, which would not bend, but would break | Snow. And the ease with which his conscience: 
beneath the blow. She had done all for him— | settled itself on this matter as soon as he had re- 
to raise him in the world; and now she could | ceived from the Judge that gleam of hope aston- 
not bring herself to undo the work that had cost | ished even himself. He immediately declared 
her so dearly! | to himself that he could not marry Mary Snow 
That evening she went through the ceremony | without perjury! How could he stand with her 
of dinner with him, and he was punctilious in | before the altar and swear that he would love 
waiting upon her, as though bread and meat | her, seeing that he did not love her at all—see- 
could comfort her, or wine could warm her heart. | ing that he altogether loved some one else? Hi 
There was no warmth for her in all the vintages | acknowledged that he had made an ass of him- 
of the south, no comfort though gods should | self in this affair of Mary Snow. This moulding 
bring to her their banquets. She was heavy- | of a wife had failed with him, he said, as it al- 
laden—laden to the breaking of her back—and | ways must fail with every man. But he would 
did not know where to lay her burden down. not carry his folly further. He would go to 
‘* Mother,” he said to her that night, lifting | Mary Snow, tell her the truth, and then bear 
his head from the books over which he had been | whatever injury her angry father might be abl 
poring, ‘‘ there must be a few words between us | to inflict on him. Independently of that angry 
about this affair. They might as well be spoken | father, he would of course do for Mary Snow all 
now.” | that his circumstances would admit. 
‘* Yes, Lucius; of course—if you desire it.” | Perhaps the gentleman of a poetic turn of 
‘*There can be no doubt now that this trial| mind, whom Mary had consented to meet be- 
will take place.” neath the lamp-post, might assist him in his 
‘‘No doubt,” she said. ‘‘There can be no| views; but whether this might be so or not, he 
doubt.” | would not throw that meeting ungenerously in 
‘*Ts it your wish that I should take any part | her teeth. He would not have allowed that of- 
in it?” | fense to turn him from his proposed marriag 
She remained silent for some moments before | had there been nothing else to turn him, and 
she answered him, thinking—striving to think, | therefore he would not plead that offense as the 
how best she might do him pleasure. ‘ What | excuse for his broken troth. That the breaking 
part ?” she said at last. | of that troth would not deeply wound px yor Mary’s 
‘* A man’s part, and a son’s part. Shall I see heart—so much he did permit himself to believe 
these lawyers and learn from them what they are | on the evidence of that lamp-post. 
at? Have I your leave to tell them that you He had written to Mrs. Thomas, telling her 
want no subterfuge, no legal quibbles—that you | when he would be at Peckham ; but in his letter 
stand firmly on your own clear innocence, and | he had not said a word as to those terrible tid- 
that you defy your enemies to sully it? Mo-| ings which she had communicated to him. H: 
ther, those who -have sent you to such men as | had written also to Mary, assuring her that he 
that cunning attorney have sent you wrong—| accused her of no injury against him, and al- 
have counseled you wrong.” most promising her forgiveness; but this letter 
‘*Tt can not be changed now, Lucius.” Mary had not shown to Mrs. Thomas. In these 
‘‘It can be changed, if you will tell me to| days Mary’s anger against Mrs. Thomas was 
change it.” very strong. That Mrs. Thomas should have 
And then again she paused. Ah, think of | used all her vigilance to detect such goings on 
her anguish as she sought for words to answer las those of the lamp-post was only natural. 
him! ‘No, Lucius,” she said, ‘it can not be| What woman in Mrs. Thomas’s position—or in 
changed now.” | any other position—would not have done s0? 
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Snow knew that had she herself been the 
duenna she would have left no corner of a box 
unturned but she would have found those letters. 
And having found them, she would have used 
her power over the poor girl. She knew that. 
But she would not have betrayed her to the man. 
Truth between woman and woman should have | 
prevented that. Were not the stockings which 
she had darned for Mrs. Thomas legion in num- 
ber? Had she not consented to eat the veriest 
scraps of food in order that those three brats 
might be fed into sleckness to satisfy their mo- 
ther’s eyes? Had she not reported well of Mrs. 
Thomas to her lord, though that house of Peck- 
ham was nauseous to her? Had she ever told 
to Mr. Graham any one of those little tricks 
which were carried on to allure him into a be- 
lief that things at Peckham were prosperous ? 
Had she ever exposed the borrowing of those 
tea-cups when he came, and the fact that those 
knobs of white sugar were kept expressly on his 
behoof? No; she would have scorned to betray 
any woman; and that woman whom she had 
not betrayed should have shown the same feeling 
toward her. Therefore there was enmity at 
Peckham, and the stockings of those infants lay 
unmended in the basket. 

‘Mary, I have done it all for the best,” said 
Mrs. Thomas, driven to defend herself by the 
obdurate silence of her pupil. 

“No, Mrs. Thomas, you didn’t. You did it 
for the worst,” said Mary. And then there was 
again silence between them. 


Mary 


It was on the morning following this that 
Felix Graham was driven to the door in a cab. 
He still carried his arm in a sling, and was 
obliged to be somewhat slow in his movements, 


but otherwise he was again well. His accident, 
however, was so far a godsend to both the wo- 
men at Peckham that it gave them a subject on 
which they were called upon to speak before that 
other subject was introduced. Mary was very 
tender in her inquiries—but tender in a bashful, 
retiring way. To look at her one would have 
said that she was afraid to touch the wounded 
man lest he should be again broken. 

‘Oh, I’m all right,” said he, trying to as- 
sume a look of good-humor. ‘“ Isha’n’t go hunt- 
ing again in a hurry; you may be sure of that.” 

“* We have all great reason to be thankful that 
Providence interposed to save you,” said Mrs. 
Thomas, in her most serious tone. Had Prov- 
idence interposed to break Mrs. Thomas's collar- | 
bone, or at least to do her some serious outward | 
injury, what a comfort it would be, thought 
Mary Snow. 

“Have you seen your father lately?” asked 
Graham. 

‘Not since I wrote to you about the money 
that he—borrowed,” said Mary. 

“T told her that she should not have given it 
to him,” said Mrs. Thomas. 

‘* She was quite right,” said Graham. ‘Who 
could refuse assistance to a father in distress ?” 
Whereupon Mary put her handkerchief up to 





her eyes and began to cry. 


‘** That’s true, of course,” said Mrs. Thomas; 
‘*but it would never do that he should be a 
drain in that way. He should feel that if he 
had any feeling.” 

‘*So he has,” said Mary. ‘‘And you are 
driven close enough yourself sometimes, Mrs. 
Thomas. There’s days when you'd like to bor- 
row nineteen and sixpence if any body would 
lend it you.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Thomas, crossing her 
hands over each other in her lap and assuming 
a look of resignation; ‘‘I suppose all this will 
be changed now. I have endeavored to do my 
duty, and very hard it has been.” 

Felix felt that the sooner he rushed into the 
middle of the subject which brought him there 
the better it would be for all parties. That the 
two ladies were not very happy together was ev- 
ident, and then he made a little comparison be- 
tween Madeline and Mary. Was it really the 
case that for the last three years he had contem- 
plated making that poor child his wife? Would 
it not be better for him to tie a millstone round 
his neck and cast himself into the sea? That 
was now his thought respecting Mary Snow. 

‘Mrs. Thomas,” he said, ‘‘I should like to 
speak to Mary alone for a few minutes, if you 
could allow it.” 

‘*Oh certainly; by all means. It will be 
quite proper.” And gathering up a bundle of 
the unfortunate stockings she took herself out 
of the room. 

Mary, as soon as Graham had spoken, became 
almost pale, and sat perfectly still, with her eyes 
fixed on her betrothed husband. While Mrs. 
Thomas was there she was prepared for war, 
and her spirit was hot within her; but all that 
heat fled in a moment when she found herself 
alone with the man to whom it belonged to speak 
her doom. He had almost said that he would 
forgive her; but yet she had a feeling that that 
had been done which could not altogether be 
forgiven. If he asked her whether she loved 
the hero of the lamp-post what would she say ? 
Had he asked her whether she loved him, Felix 
Graham, she would have sworn that she did, 
and have thought that she was swearing truly ; 
but in answer to that other question, if it were 
asked, she felt that her answer must be false. 
She had no idea of giving up Felix of her own 
accord, if he were still willing to take her. She 
did not even wish that he would not take her. 
It had been the lesson of her life that she was 
to be his wife, and, by becoming so, provide for 
herself and for her wretched father. Neverthe- 
less a dream of something different from that 
had come across her young heart, and the dream 
had been so pleasant! How painfully, but yet 
with what a rapture, had her heart palpitated as 
she stood for those ten wicked minutes heneath 
the lamp-post ! 

* Mary,” said Felix, as soon as they were 
alone—and as he spoke he came up to her and 
took her hand, ‘‘I trust I may never be the 
cause to you of any unhappiness; that I may 
never be the means of making you sad.” 
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‘Oh, Mr. Graham, I am sure that you never | if—if—if you are not too much offended with 
will. It is I that have been bad to you.” | me now.” rn 

**No, Mary, I do not think you have been | ‘* But, Mary, it should not be a question f 
bad at all. I should have been sorry that that| doing the best you can. Between man anj 
had happened, and that I should not have | wife there should be no need of such effort. |; 
known it.” should be a labor of love.” 

“T suppose she was right to tell, only—” In **So it will; and I’m sure I'll labor as }; 
truth Mary did not at all understand what might | as I can.” 
be the nature of Graham’s thoughts and feelings | Felix began to perceive that the line he had 
on such a subject. She had a strong woman’s| taken would not answer the required purpose, 
idea that the man whom she ought to love would | and that he must be somewhat more abrupt with 
not be gratified by her meeting anoter man at | her—perhaps a little less delicate, in coming t 
a private assignation, especially when that other | the desired point. ‘‘ Mary,” he said, “what is 
man had written to her a love-letter; but she | the name of that gentleman whom—whom y m 
did not at all know how far such a sin might be | met out of doors you know ?” ’ 
regarded as pardonable according to the rules ‘* Albert Fitzallen,” said Mary, hesitating very 
of the world recognized on such subjects. At} much as she pronounced the name, but never. 
first, when the letters were discovered and the} theless rather proud of the sound. 
copies of them sent off to Noningsby, she thought ** And you are—fond of him?” asked Graham, 
that all was over. According to her ideas, as Poor girl! What was she to say? ‘No; 
existing at that moment, the crime was con-| I’m not very fond of him.” 
ceived to be one admitting of no pardon; and ** Are you not? Then why did you consent 
in the hours spent under that conviction all her | to that secret meeting ?” 
consolation came from the feeling that there was **Oh, Mr. Graham—I didn’t mean it; indeed 
still one who regarded her as an angel of light. | I didn’t. And I didn’t tell him to write to me, 
But then she had received Graham's letter, and} nor yet to come looking after me. Upon my 
as she began to understand that pardon was| word I didn’t. But then I thought when he 
possible, that other consolation waxed feeble and | sent me that letter that he didn’t know—about 
dim. If Felix Graham chose to take her, of | you I mean; and so I thought Id better tell 
course she was there for him to take. It never | him; and that’s why I went. Indeed that was 
for a@ moment occurred to her that she could | the reason.” 
rebel against such taking, even though she did ** Mrs. Thomas could have told him that.” 
shine as an angel of light to one dear pair of ““But I don’t like Mrs. Thomas, and | 
eyes. wouldn’t for worlds that she should have had 

‘*T suppose she was right to tell you, only—” | any thing to do with it. I think Mrs. Thomas 

‘Do not think, Mary, that I am going to| has behaved very bad to me, soI do. And you 
scold you, or even that I am angry with you.” | don’t half know her—that you don’t.” 

**Oh, but I know you must be angry.” **T will ask you one more question, Mary, 

*“IndeedIam not. IfI pledge myself to tell | and before answering it I want to make you be- 
you the truth in every thing, will you be equally | lieve that my only object in asking it is to ascer- 
frank with me?” tain how I may make you happy. When you 

‘¢ Yes,” said Mary. But it was much easier | did meet Mr.—this gentleman—” 
for Felix to tell the truth than for Mary to be *¢ Albert Fitzallen.” 
frank. I believe that schoolmasters often tell ‘* When you did meet Mr. Fitzallen, did you 


fibs to school-boys, although it would be so easy | 


ard 








tell him nothing else except that you were en- 
for them to tell the truth. But how difficult it| gaged to me? Did you say nothing to him as 
is for the school-boy always to tell the truth to | to your feelings toward himself?” 
his master! Mary Snow was now as a school- ‘**I told him it was very wrong of him to 
boy before her tutor, and it may almost be said | write me that letter.” 
that the telling of the truth was to her impossi- ‘*¢ And what more did you tell him?” 
ble. But of course she made the promise. Who ** Oh, Mr. Graham, I won't see him any more; 
ever said that she would not tell the truth when | indeed I won’t. I give you my most solemn 
so asked ? | promise. Indeed I won't. And I will never 
‘* Have you ever thought, Mary, that you and write a line to him, or look at him. And if he 
I would not make each other happy if we were | sends any thing I'll send it to you. Indeed I 
married ?” | will. ‘There was never any thing of the kind 
**No; Ihave never thought that,” said Mary, | before; upon my word there wasn’t. I did let 
innocently. She meant to say exactly that| him take my hand, but I didn’t know how to 
which she thought Graham would wish her to} help it when I was there. And he kissed me— 
say, but she was slow in following his lead. only once. There; I've told it all now, as 
‘“‘It has never occurred to you that though | though you were looking at me. And I ain'ta 
we might love each other very warmly as friends | bad girl, whatever she may say of me, Indeed 
—and so I am sure we always shall—yet we | I ain’t!” And then poor Mary Snow burst out 
might not suit each other in all respects as man | into an agony of tears. 
and wife?” Felix began to perceive that he had been too 
**T mean to do the very best I can; that is, | hard upon her. He had wished that the first 
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overtures of a separation should come from her, 
and in wishing this he had been unreasonable. 
He walked for a while about the room, and then 
going up to her he stood close by her and took 
her hand. ‘ Mary,” he said, ‘* I’m sure you're 
not a bad girl.” 

‘‘No,” she said; ‘‘no, I ain’t;” still sobbing 
convulsively. “I didn’t mean any thing wrong, 
and I couldn't help it.” 

«J am sure you did not, and nobody has said 
you did.” 

" «Yes, they have. 
said that I was a bad girl. 
to my face.” 

«« She was very wrong if she said so.” 

‘She did, then, and I couldn’t bear it.” 

«‘] have not said so, and I don’t think so. 
Indeed, in all this matter I believe that I have 
been more to blame than you.” 

‘““No—I know I was wrong. 
shouldn’t have gone to see him.” 

“J won’t even say as much as that, Mary. 
What you should have done—only the task 
would have been too hard for any young girl 
was to have told me openly that you liked this 
young gentleman.” 

" «But I don’t want ever to see him again.” 

“Look here, Mary,” he said. But now he 
had dropped her hand and taken a chair oppo- 
site to her. He had begun to find that the task 
which he had proposed to himself was not so 
easy even for him. ‘Look here, Mary. I take 
it that you do like this young gentleman. Don’t 
answer me till I have finished what I am going 
tosay. Isuppose you do like him—and if so, it 
would be very wicked in you to marry me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Graham—” 

“Wait a moment, Mary. But there is no- 
thing wicked in your liking him.” It may be 
presumed that Mr. Graham would hold such an 
opinion as this, seeing that he had allowed him- 
self the same latitude of liking. “It was per- 
haps only natural that you should learn to do 
so. You have been taught to regard me rather 
as a master than as a lover.” 

“Oh, Mr. Graham, I’m sure I’ve loved you. 


She has said so, She 
She told me so, up 


I know I 


| you.” 





| 
| 
| 


it—without minding what any body may say of 
But Mary could not say any thing, so 
she again burst into tears, 

‘* Surely you know the state of your own heart, 
Mary ?” 

**T don’t know,” she answered. 

‘* My only object is to secure your happiness— 
the happiness of both of us, that is.” 

“I'll do any thing you please,” said Mary. 

** Well, then, I'll tell you what I think. I 
fear that a marriage between us would not make 
either of us contented with our lives. I’m too 
old and too grave for you.” Yet Mary Snow 
was not younger than Madeline Staveley. ‘* You 
haye been told to love me; and yon think that 
you do love me because you wish to do what you 
think to be your duty. But I believe that peo- 
ple can never really love each other merely be- 
cause they are told to do so. Of course I can 
not say what sort of a young man Mr. Fitzallen 
may be; but if I find that he is fit to take care 
of you, and that he has means to support you— 
with ‘such little help as I can give—I shall be 
very happy to promote such an arrangement.” 

Every body will of course say that Felix Gra- 
ham was base in not telling her that all this 
arose, not from her love affair with Albert Fitz- 
allen, but from his own love affair with Made- 
line Staveley. But I am inclined to think that 
every body will be wrong. Had he told her 
openly that he did not care for her, but did care 
for some one else, he would have left her no 
alternative. As it was, he did not mean that 
she should have any alternative. But he prob- 
ably consulted her feelings best in allowing her 
to think that she had a choice. And then, 
though he owed much to her, he owed nothing 
to her father; and had he openly declared his 
intention of breaking off the match because he 
had attached himself to some one else, he would 
have put himself terribly into her father’s power. 
He was willing to submit to such pecuniary bur- 
den in the matter as his conscience told him that 
he ought to bear; but Mr. Snow’s ideas on the 
subject of recompense might be extravagant ; 
and therefore, as regarded Snow the father, he 


Ihave indeed. And I will. I won't even think | thought that he might make some slight and 


of Al—” 


delicate use of the meeting under the lamp-post. 


“But I want you to think of him—that is, if | In doing so he would be very careful to guard 


he be worth thinking of.” 

“‘He’s a very good young man, and always 
lives with his mother.” 

“Tt shall be my business to find out that. 
And now, Mary, tell me truly. If he be a good 
young man, and if he loves you well enough to 
marry you, would you not be happier as his wife 
than you would as mine ?” 

There! The question that he wished to ask 
her had got itself asked at last. But if the ask- 
ing had been difficult, how much more difficult 
must have been the answer! He had been 
thinking over all this for the last fortnight, and 
had hardly known how to come to a resolution. 
Now he put the matter before her without a mo- 
ment’s notice, and expected an instant decision. 
“Speak the truth, Mary—what you think about 





Mary from her father’s anger. Indeed Mary 
would be surrendered, out of his own care, not 
to that of her father, but to the fostering love 
of the gentleman in the medical line of life. 

‘“‘T'll do any thing that you please,” said 
Mary, upon whose mind and heart all these 
changes had come with a suddenness which pre- 
vented her from thinking, much less speaking 
her thoughts. 

‘¢ Perhaps you had better mention it to Mrs. 
Thomas.” 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Graham, I'd rather not talk to her. 
I don’t love her a bit.” 

‘* Well, I will not press it on you if you do 
not wish it. And have I your permission to 
speak to Mr. Fitzallen; and if he approves, to 
speak to his mother?” 
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‘*T'll do any thing you think best, Mr. Gra- { 
ham,” said poor Mary. She was poor Mary; 
for though she had consented to meet a lover 
beneath the lamp-post she had not been without 
ambition, and had looked forward to the glory | 
of being wife to such a man as Felix Graham. 
She did not, however, for one moment, enter- 
tain any idea of resistance to his will. 

And then Felix left her, having of course an 
interview with Mrs. Thomas before he quitted 
the house. To her, however, he said nothing. 
‘*When any thing is settled, Mrs. Thomas, I 
will let you know.” The words were so lacking 
in confidence that Mrs. Thomas, when she heard 
them, knew that the verdict had gone against her. 

Felix for many months had been accustomed 
to take leave of Mary Snow with a kiss. But 
on this day he omitted to kiss her, and then 
Mary knew that it was all over with her ambi- 
tion. But love still remained to her. ‘‘ There 
is some one else who will be proud to kiss me,” 
she said to herself, as she stood alone in the 
room when he closed the door behind him. 


——@———— 


CHAPTER LV. 


WHAT TOOK PLACE IN HARLEY STREET. 


**Tom, I’ve come back again,” said Mrs. 
Furnival, as soon as the dining-room door was 
closed behind her back. 

“I'm very glad to see you; I am indeed,” 
said-he, getting up and putting out his hand to 
her. ‘ But I really never knew why you went 
away.” 

**Oh yes, you know. 
why I went. But—” 

“‘T’ll be shot if I did then.” 

‘I went away because I did not like Lady 
Mason going to your chambers.” 

‘* Pshaw!” 

“*Yes; Lknow I was wrong, Tom. That is, 
I was wrong about that.” 

‘* Of course you were, Kitty.” 

‘Well; don’t I say I was? And I’ve come 
back again, and I beg your pardon; that is 
about the lady.” 

“Very well. Then there’s an end of it.” 

‘*But, Tom, you know I’ve been provoked. 
Haven’t I now? How often have you been 
home to dinner since you have been member of 
Parliament for that place ?” 

‘*T shall be more at home now, Kitty.” 

*¢Shall you indeed? Then I'll not say an- 
other word to vex you. What on earth can I 
want, Tom, except just that you should sit at 
home with me sometimes on evenings, as you 
used to do always in the old days? And as for 
Martha Biggs—” 

‘Is she come back too?” 

**Oh dear no. She’s in Red Lion Square. 
And I'm sure, Tom, I never had her here except 
when you wouldn’t dine at home. I wonder 
whether you know how lonely it is to sit down 
to dinner all by one’s self!” 


I’m sure you know 





**Why, I do it every other day of my life 
And I never think of sending for Martha Big oa 
I promise you that.” we 

‘* She isn’t very nice, I know,” said Mrs, Fur. 
nival—‘‘ that is, for gentlemen.” 

‘*T should say not,” said Mr. Furniyal. Th, 4 
the reconciliation had been effected, and Mrs 
Furnival went up stairs to prepare for dinner, 
knowing that her husband would be present, 
and that Martha Biggs would not. And just as 
she was taking her accustomed place at the head 
of the table, almost ashamed to look up lest sh 
should catch Spooner’s eye, who was standing 
behind his master, Rachel went off in a cab to 
Orange Street, commissioned to pay what might 
be due for the lodgings, to bring back her mis- 
tress’s boxes, and to convey the necessary tidings 
to Miss Biggs. 7 

** Well I never!” said Martha, as she listen: 
to Rachel’s story. 

** And they’re quite loving, I can assure you,” 
said Rachel. : 

‘*Tt’ll never last,” said Miss Biggs, triumph- 
antly, “‘never. It’s been done too sudden to 
last.” 

‘*So I'll say good-night, if you please, Miss 
Biggs,” said Rachel, who was in a hurry to get 
back to Harley Street. 

‘*T think she might have come here before 
she went there; especially as it wasn’t any thing 
out of her way. She couldn’t have gone short- 
er than Bloomsbury Square, and Russell Square, 
and over Tottenham Court Road.” 

‘* Missus didn’t think of that, I dare say.” 

‘¢ She used to know the way about these parts 
well enough. But give her my love, Rachel.’ 
Then Martha Biggs was again alone, and she 
sighed deeply. 

It was well that Mrs. Furnival came back so 
quickly to her own house, as it saved the scan- 
dal of any domestic quarrel before her daughter. 
On the following day Sophia returned, and as 
harmony was at that time reigning in Harley 
Street there was no necessity that she should 
be presumed to know any thing of what had oc- 
curred. That she did know—know exactly what 
her mother had done, and why she had done it, 
and how she had come back, leaving Martha 
Biggs dumfounded by her return—is very prob- 
able ; for Sophia Furnival was a clever girl, and 
one who professed to understand the ins and 
outs of her own family—and perhaps of some 
other families. But she behaved very prettily 
to her papa and mamma on the occasion, never 
dropping a word which could lead either of them 
to suppose that she had interrogated Rachel, been 
confidential with the housemaid, conversed on 
the subject even with Spooner, and made a 
morning call on Martha Biggs herself. 

There arose not unnaturally some conversa- 
tion between the mother and daughter as to Lady 
Mason; not as to Lady Mason’s visits to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and their impropriety as formerly pre- 
sumed—not at all as to that; but in respect to 
her present lamentable position and that engage- 
ment which had for a time existed between her 
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ian sir Peregrine Orme. On this latter subject | 
\rs. Furnival had of course heard nothing dur- 
ing her interview with Mrs. Orme at Noningsby. 
At that time Lady Mason had formed the sole 
subject of conversation ; but in explaining to 
Mrs, Furnival that there certainly could be no 
nnhallowed feeling between her husband and 
the lady, Mrs. Orme had not thought it neces- 
cary to allude to Sir Peregrine’s past intentions. 
Mrs. Furnival, however, had heard the whole 
matter discussed in the railway carriage, had | 
since interrogated her husband—learning, how- 

ever, not very much from him—and now inquired | 
into all the details from her daughter. 

«¢And she and Sir Peregrine were really to 
be married?” Mrs. Furnival, as she asked the | 
question, thought with confusion of her own un- 
just accusations against the poor woman. Un- | 
‘er such circumstances as those Lady Mason 
must of course have been innocent as touching 
Mr. Furnival. 

“Yes,” said Sophia. ‘There is no doubt 
whatsoever that they were engaged. Sir Pere- 
grine told Lady Staveley so himself.” 

‘< And now it’s all broken off again ?” 

‘Oh yes; it is all broken off now. _ I believe 
the fact to be this: Lord Alston, who lives near 
Noningsby, is a very old friend of Sir Peregrine’s. 
When he heard of it he went to The Cleeve—I 
know that for certain—and I think he talked Sir 
Peregrine out of it.” 

‘*But, my conscience, Sophia—after he had 
made her the offer !” 

“J fancy that Mrs. Orme arranged it all. 
Whether Lord Alston saw her or not I don’t 
know. My belief is that Lady Mason behaved 
very well all through, though they say very bit- 
ter things against her at Noningsby.” 

‘¢Poor thing!’’ said Mrs. Furnival, the feel- 
ings of whose heart were quite changed as re- 
garded Lady Mason. 

“T never knew a woman so badly treated.” 
Sophia had her own reasons for wishing to make 
the best of Lady Mason’s case. “And for my- 
self, I do not see why Sir Peregrine should not 
have married her if he pleased.” 

‘He is rather old, my dear.” 

‘‘ People don’t think so much about that now- 
adays as they used. If he liked it, and she too, 
who had a right to say any thing? My idea is 
that a man with any spirit would have turned 
Lord Alston out of the house. What business 
had he to interfere ?” 

** But about the trial, Sophia ?” 

“That will go on. ‘There’s no doubt abont 
that. But they all say that it’s the most unjust | 
thing in the world, and that she must be proved | 
innocent. I heard the judge say so myself.” | 

‘*But why are they allowed to try her then ?” | 

‘Oh, papa will tell you that.” 

“T never like to bother your papa about law 
business.” Particularly not, Mrs. Furnival, | 
when he has a pretty woman for his client! 








‘My wonder is that she should make herself 
so unhappy about it,” continued Sophia, ‘It | 
seems that she is quite broken down.” 


| gent Street, he had told himself t 
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**But won't she have to go and sit in the 
court—with all the people staring at her ?”’ 

“That won’t kill her,” said Sophia, who felt 
that she herself would not perish under any such 
process. ‘‘If I was sure that I was in the right, 
I think that I could hold up my head against all 
that. But they say that she is crushed to the 
earth.” 

** Poor thing!” said Mrs. Furnival. ‘‘I wish 
that I could do any thing for her.” And in this 
way they talked the matter over very comforta- 
bly. 

"Two or three days after this Sophia Furnival 
was sitting alone in the drawing-room in Har- 
ley Street, when Spooner answered a double 
knock at the door, and Lucius Mason was shown 
up stairs. Mrs. Furnival had gone to make her 
peace in Red Lion Square, and there may per- 
haps be ground for supposing that Lucius had 
cause to expect that Miss Furnival might be 
seen at this hour withoutinterruption. Be that 
as it may, she was found alone, and he was per- 
mitted to declare his purpose unmolested by fa- 
ther, mother, or family friends. 

‘* You remember how we parted at Nonings- 
by,” said he, when their first greetings were well 
over. 

‘*Oh yes; [remember it very well. I donot 
easily forget words such as were spoken then.” 

“You said that you would never turn away 
from me.” 

‘*Nor will I; that is, with reference to the 
matter as to which we were speaking.” 

‘*Ts our friendship, then, to be confined to one 
subject ?” 

**By no means. Friendship can not be so 
confined, Mr. Mason. Friendship between truc 
friends must extend to all the affairs of life. 
What I meant to say was this— But I am 
quite sure that you understand me without any 
explanation.” 

He did understand her. She meant to say 
that she had promised to him her sympathy and 
friendship, but nothing more. But then he had 
asked for nothing more. The matter of doubt 
within his own heart was this: Should he or 
should he not ask for more? and if he resolved 
on answering this question in the affirmative, 
should he ask for it now? He had determined 
that morning that he would come to some fixed 
purpose on this matter before he reached Harley 
Street. As he crossed out of Oxford Street from 
the omnibus he had determined that the present 
was no time for love-making. Walking up Re- 
if he had 
one faithful heart to bear him compatiy he could 
bear his troubles better; as he made his way 
along the north side of Cavendish Square he 
pictured to himself what would be the wound to 
his pride if he were rejected ; and in passing the 
ten or twelve houses which intervened in Harley 
Street between the corner of the square and the 
abode of his mistress, he told himself that the 
question must be answered by circumstances. 

‘*Yes, I understand you,” he said. ‘And 
believe me in this—I would not for worlds en- 
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SIR PEREGRINE AND ME. ROUND.—([SEE PAGE 93.] 


croach on your kindness. I knew that when I | make the most appropriate reply to her friend 
pressed your hand that night I pressed the hand | What she did say was rather lame, but it was 
of a friend, and nothing more.” | not dangerous. : 

** Quite so,” said Sophia. Sophia’s wit was; ‘Since that I have suffered a great deal,” said 
usually ready enough, but at that moment she | Lucius. ‘Of course you know that my mothet 
could not resolve with what words she might has been staying at The Cleeve ?” 
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me I believe she left it only a day or. 


“Oh yes. 
two since.” 

«And you heard, perhaps, of her-— I hard- 
ly know how to tell you, if you have not heard | 

If you»mean about Sir Peregrine, I have 
heard of that.” 

“Qf course you have. All the world has 
heard of it.” And Lucius Mason got up and 
walked about the room holding his hand to his | 
prow. ‘*All the world are talking about it. 
Miss Furnival, you have never known what it | 
is to blush for a parent.” 

Miss Furnival at the moment felt a sincere 
hope that Mr. Mason might never hear of Mrs. | 
Furnival’s visit to the neighborhood of Orange 
Street and of the causes which led to it, and by 
no means thought it necessary to ask for her 
friend’s sympathy on that subject. “No,” said 
she, ‘‘I never have; nor need you do so for 
yours. W hy should not Lady Mason have mar- 
ried Sir Peregrine Orme, if they both thought 
such a marriage fitting ?” 

“What! at such a time as this, with these | 
dreadful accusations running in her ears? Sure- 
ly this was no time for marrying! And what 
has come of it? People now say that he has 
rejected her, and sent her away.” 

“Oh no; they can not say that.” 

‘But they do. «It is reported that Sir Pere- 
grine has sent her away because he thinks her | 
to be guilty. That I do not believe. 


| 


No hon- | 
est man, no gentleman, could think her guilty. 

But is it not dreadful that such things should be | 

said ?” 

“Will not the trial take place very shortly 
now? When that is once over all these trou- | 
bles will be at an end.” 

“ Miss Furnival, I sometimes think that my | 
mother will hardly have strength to sustain the | 
trial. She is so depressed that I almost fear | 
her mind will give way; and the worst of it is | 
that I am altogether unable to comfort her.” 

“Surely that at present should specially be | 
your task.”” 

“Tcan not do it. What should I say to her? 
I think that she is wrong in what she is doing; | 
thoroughly, absolutely wrong. She has got about | 
hera parcel of lawyers. I beg your pardon, Miss | 
Furnival, but you know I do not mean such as’ 
your father.” 

“But has not he advised it ?” 

“Ifso, I can not but think he is wrong. They 
are the very scum of the jails; men who live by 
rescuing felons from the punishment they deserve. 
What can my mother require of such services as 
theirs? «It is they that frighten her and make 
her dread all manner of evils. Why should a 
woman who knows herself to be good and just 
fear any thing that the law can do to her?” 

“Tcan easily understand that such a position 
as hers must be very dreadful. You must not 
be hard upon her, Mr. Mason, because she.is not 
as strong as you might be.” 

“Hard upon her! Ah, Miss Furnival, you 
donot know me. If she would only accept my 
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| declarations of love. 


| very hard to bear.” 
| for her answer, as though he conceived that he 


| sad a man as there is in all London. 


ordinary good-humor. 


| Furnival was only half honest. 
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lows I would wait upon her as a stother dues 
upon her infant. No labor would be too much 
for me; no care would be too close. But her 
desire is that this affair should never be men- 
tioned between us. We are living now in the 
same house, and though I see that this is killing 
her, yet I may not speak of it.” Then he got 
up from his chair, and as he walked about the 
room he took his handkerchief from his pocket 
and wiped his eyes. 

‘**T wish I could comfort you,” said she. And 
im saying so she spoke the truth. By nature she 

was not tender-hearted, but now she did sympa- 
thize with him. By nature, too, she was not 
| given to any deep affection, but she did feel some 
spark of love for Lucius Mason. ‘‘I wish I could 
comfort you.’’ And as she spoke she also got 
up from her chair. 

‘*And you can,” said he, suddenly stopping 
himself and coming close to her. ‘* You can 
comfort me—in some degree. You, and you 
only can do so. I know this is no time for 
Were it not that we are 
already so much to each other, I would not in- 


dulge myself at such a moment with such a wish. 


But I have no one whom I can love; and—it is 
And then he stood, waiting 


had offered her his hand. 

But Miss Furnival well knew that she had re- 
ceived no offer. ‘‘ If my warmest sympathy can 
be of service to you—” 

‘It is your love I want,” he said, taking her 
hand as she spoke. ‘‘ Your love, so that I may 
| look on you as my wife; your acceptance of my 
| love, so that we may be all in all to each other. 
There is my hand. I stand before you now as 
But there 
is my hand—will you take it and give me yours 
in pledge of your love ?” 

I should be unjust to Lucius Mason were I 
to omit to say-that he played his part with a 
becoming air. Unhappiness and a melancholy 
mood suited him perhaps better than the world’s 
He was a man who look- 
ed his best when under a cloud, and shone the 
brightest when every thing about him was dark. 
And Sophia also was not unequal to the occa- 
sion. There was, however, this difference be- 
tween them. Lucius was quite honest in all that 
he said and did upon the occasion; whereas Miss 
Perhaps she was 
not capable of a higher pitch of honesty than 
that. 

“There is my hand,” said she; and they stood 
holding each other, palm to palm. 

** And with it your heart?” said Lucius. 

“ And with it my heart,” answered Sophia. 
Nor as she spoke did she hesitate for a moment, 
or become embarrassed, or lose her command of 
feature. Had Angustus Staveley gone through 
the same ceremony at Noningsby in the same 
way I am inclined to think that she would have 
made the same answer. Had neither done so, 
she would not on that account have been un- 
happy. What a blessed woman would Lady 
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Staveley have been had she known what was 
being done in Harley Street at this moment! 

In some short rhapsody of love it may be pre- 
sumed that Lucius indulged himself when he 
found that the affair which he had in hand had 
so far satisfactorily arranged itself. But he was 
in truth too wretched at heart for any true en- 
joyment of the delights of a favored suitor. They 
were soon engaged again on that terrible subject, 
seated side by side indeed and somewhat close, 
but the tone of their voices and their very words 
were hardly different from what they might have 
been had no troth been plighted between them. 
His present plan was that Sophia should visit 
Orley Farm for a time, and take that place of 
dear and bosom friend which a woman circum- 
stanced as was his mother muist so urgently need. 
We, my readers, know well who was now that 
loving friend, and we know also which was best 
fitted for such a task, Sophia Furnival or Mrs. 
Orme." But we have had, I trust, better means 
of reading the characters of those ladies than 
had fallen to the lot of Lucius Mason, and should 
not be angry with him because his eyes were 
dark. 

Sophia hesitated a moment before she answer- 
ed this proposition—not as though she were slack 
in her love, or begrudged her services to his mo- 
ther; but it behooved her to look carefully at 
the circumstances before she would pledge her- 
self to such an arrangement as that. If she 


went to Orley Farm on such a mission would it | 


not be necessary to tell her father and mother ; 
nay, to tell all the world that she was engaged 


to Lucius Mason; and would it be wise to make | 


such a communication at the present moment? 
Lucius said a word to her of going into court 
with his mother, and sitting with her, hand in 
hand, while that ordeal was passing by. 
publicity of such sympathy there was something 
that suited the bearings of Miss Furnival’s mind. 
The idea that Lady Mason was guilty had nev- 
er entered her head, and therefore, on this she 
thought there could be no disgrace in such a 
proceeding. But nevertheless, might it not be 
prudent to wait till that trial were over? 

‘*If you are my wife you must be her daugh- 
ter; and how can you better take a daughter's 
part ?” pleaded Lucius. 

**No, no; and I would do it with my whole 
heart. But, Lucius, does she know me well 
enough? It is of her that we must think. 
After all that you have told me, can we think 
that she would wish me to be there?” 

It was his desire that his mother should learn 


to have such a wish, and this he explained to | 


her. He himself could do but little at home 
because he could not yield his opinion on those 
matters of importance as to which he and his 
mother differed so vitally ; but if she had a wo- 
man with her in the house—such a woman as 
his own Sophia—then he thought her heart 
would be softened, and part of her sorrow might 
be assuaged. 

Sophia at last said that she would think about 


it. It would be improper, she said, to pledge 


In the | 


herself to any thing rashly. It might be thes 
jas her father was to defend Lady Mason, jy 
might on that account object to his daughter 
being in the court. Lucius declared that this 
would be unreasonable; unless indeed Mr. F 
nival should object to his daughter's engage. 
ment. And might he not do so? Sophia 
thought it very probable that he might. J; 
would make no difference in her, she said. Her 
engagement would be equally binding—as per- 
manently binding, let who would object to jt, 
And as she made this declaration there was of 
course a little love scene. But for the present, 
it might be best that in this matter she should 
obey her father. And then she pointed ont 
how fatal it might be to avert her father from 
the cause while the trial was still pending. Upon 
the whole she acted her part very prudently, and 
when Lucius left her she was pledged to nothing 
but that one simple fact of a marriage engage. 
ment. 


ur- 


——_.< 


CHAPTER LVI. 
SIR PEREGRINE DID BUSINESS WITH 
MR. ROUND. 


| HOW 


| Iw the mean time Sir Peregrine was sitting 
at home trying to determine in what way h 
should act under the present emergency, actu 
ated as he was on one side by friendship, and 
on the other by duty. For the first day or two 
—nay, for the first week after the confession had 
been made to him—he had been so astounded, 
had been so knocked to the earth, and had re- 
mained in such a state of bewilderment that it 
| had been impossible for him to form for himself 
|any line of conduct. His only counselor had 
been Mrs. Orme; and thongh he could not ana- 
lyze the matter, he felt that her woman's ideas 
| of honor and honesty were in some way different 
from his ideas as a man. To her the sorrows 
and utter misery of Lady Mason seemed of great- 
er weight than her guilt. At least such was the 
impression which her words left. Mrs. Orme’s 
chief anxiety in the matter still was that Lady 
Mason should be acquitted ; as strongly so now 
as when they both believed her to be as*guiltless 
as themselves. But Sir Peregrine could not 
look at it in this light. He did not say that he 
wished that she might be found guilty; nor did 
he wish it. But he did announce his opinion to 
his daughter-in-law that the ends of justice would 
so be best promoted, and that if the matter were 
driven to a trial it would not be for the honor 
of the court that a false verdict should be given. 
Nor would he believe that such a false verdict 
could be obtained. An English judge and an 
English jury were to him the Palladium of dis 
cerning truth. In an English court of law sucl 
a matter could not remain dark; nor ought it, 
let whatever misery betide. It was strange hov 
that old man should have lived so near the world 
for seventy years, should have taken his place in 
Parliament and on the bench, should have rubbed 
his shoulders so constantly against those of his 
neighbors, and yet have retained so strong 4 
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‘ world would know her guilt, When. that prop- 


him but to another, he lad been full of wrath. 
‘Hevhad ‘let ‘it be known widely that he would 
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reliance on, the purity of the world in general 
Here and there such a man may still be found, 
but the number is becoming very few. 

As for the property, that must of necessity be 
abandoned. Lady Mason had signified her agree. 
ment to this; and therefore he was so far willing 
that she should be saved from further outward 
punishment, if that were still possiblé, His plan 
was this; and to his thinking it was the, only 
plan that was feasible. Let the estate be at once 
given up to the,proper owner—even now, before 
the day of trial should come; and then let them 
trust, not to Joseph Mason, but. to Joseph Ma- 
son’s advisers to, abstain from prosecuting the 
offenders . Even’ this course’ he knew to be sur- 
rounded by & thonsand difficulties; -but it might 
be: possible. Of Mr. Rowand, old Mas, Round, he 
had heard’a good feport. He was a kind man, 
and even in this vey matter had. behaved in a 
way that. had shamed ‘his client.. Might it not 
be possible that Mr. Round would engage to drop 
the pfosecution if. the immediate return ‘of the 
property were secured? But to effect this must | 
he not tell Mr. Round of the woman's guilt? 
And could he anapage it himself? ‘Must he not 
tell Mr, sar al?* And by.sodoing, wouid he 
not roh Lady Mason‘of her solé remaining tower 
of strength? for. if’ ‘Mtr. ‘Furnival knew that she 
was guilty, Mr. Furniyal must.of course abandon 
hér cause.’ And then » Sir Peregrine did not 
know how to tart himself, as he thus argued the 
matter Within his ewn bosom. 

And then too his ewn disgrace gat very heavy 
on him. hethery or .no the law might,pro- 
nounce Lady Mason to have been guilty, all the 


erty should be abandoried, and her wretched son. 
turned out to earn his bread, if would be well, 


she could note ‘brought to,agree with him in 
all his feelings, yet sheewas of infinite comfort 


‘|to him. Had she not shared with him this:ter- 


rible secret his mind would have given way: be- 
neath the burden. On the day after Lady Ma, 
son's departure from The Cleeve he sat for dn 
hour it the library consideyjng what he would 
do, and then he sent for his daughter-in-law. 
If it behooved him.to take any > to stay the 
trial he must take it at once. The matter had 
been pressed on by each side, and now therdays 
might be counted up to’ that day on which the 
judges would patrive in Alston, That trial 
wouldsbe very terrible to him in eyery way. He 


had promised, during those pleasant ‘hours of * 


his Jove and sympathy in Which he had felt ne 
doubt as to his friega’s acquittal, that he wopld 
stand by her when she way” arraigned: ‘That 
was now: jmpogsible, and though. he had not 
dared to mention it te Lady Mason. he knew 
that she would not expect that he should do so, 
But to.Mrs. Orme he had-spoken on,the matter, 
and. she had declared her putpose of taking the 
place which it woiild not now become him to fill! 
Sir Peregrine had stattefl: from his, chair when 
she had so sppken. -What! his dayghter! She, 
the purest of the pure, to whom the yery air of 
a tourt of law would be a contamination—she, 
whose, whiteness had never been. sullied: by con- 
tact with the world’s dast—the set by the side 
of that terrible criminal, hand in hand with her, 
present-to: all the world: as her bosom friend! 
There‘had heen but few words betwéen them on 
the ‘matter, but. Sir Peregrine had felt\strongly 
thet thas might not be permitted... -Far better 
than that it would be that he should humble his 
gray haigs and sit there to be gazed, at. By the 
crowd; . Bnt on all dccdéunts how: much: was it 


undefstood that she had been' guilty. | And this sto be’ desired that there should be no trial ! 


was the womtan, this midnight. forger, whom he |, 


had taken to his bosom, and asked to. be his 
wife! He had asked her, arid: she,had consent- 
ed, and then he had proclaimed .the ‘triumph. of 
his love to all the world. © When hé stood there 
holding her tovhis breast he had been prond of 
her affection: When Lord Alstoh had come to 
him with his caution +he had scorned. his old 
friend and almost: driven him from his door. 
When his grandson had spoken a word, not to 


feel no shame in showing her to the world as 
Lady Orme:: - And-now she was a forger, and a 
perjurer, and a thief—a thief who for long years 
had lived on the proceeds of her dextrous theft. 
And yet.was he not under a deep obligation to 
her—inder ‘the very deepest? Had she not 
saved him froma worse disgrace; saved-him at 
the costof all that was left-to herself? Was he 
hot still bound to. stand by her? And did he 
not still love her-? 

‘Poor Sir Peregrine! May we not say that it 
would have béen well for him if the world and 
all its trouble-could have now been ended so 
that he might have done with it ? 

Mrs. Orme was his only counselor, and though 





“* Sit down, Edith,” he said, as with hér soft, 
step she came up fo hint. . «‘‘ I find that the as- 
sizes will be ‘here; in Alston, at the end 6f aexi 
mouth,” 

‘* Se soon as that, father?” 

“* Yes; look. hére: the judges will come in 
on ther25th of.Mareh,” . 

«“ Ah me—that is very.sadden! . But, fath 
will it not be best for her that it should be over 

rs. Orme stil] thought, had always thought, 

that the trial itself was wnavoidable, Indeed 
she had thought, and. she did think, that it,af- 
forded to Lady Mason the.only possible means 
of escape.’ . Her mind on the subject, if it could 
have been analyzed, would probably -have been 
this. , As to the property, that question must 
for the present stand in abeyance. It is quite 
right that it should go to its detestable owners 
—that it should be made over to them at some 
day not yery distant. But for the present, the 
trial for that old, long-distant crime wags the 
subject for them to consider. Could it be wrong 
to wish for an aequittal for the sinner—an ac- 
quittal before this world's bar, seeing that a true 
verdict had undoubtedly been given before an- 
other bar?- Mrs. Orme trusted that no, jury 
would convict her friend. . Let Lady Mason go 
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through that ordeal; and then,¢when the law 
had declared Her innotent, let restitution be 
made. 

‘* It wilk be very terrible to all if she be con- 
demned,” said Sir Peregrine. 

“Very terrible!, But Mr. Furnival—” 

“ Edith, if it comes to that, she will be con- 
demned.:. Mr. Furnival is a lawyer, and will 
not say’so ; but from his countenance, when he 
speaks of her, I-know that he expects it!’ : 

‘*Oh, father, do not say so.” 


a But if it is so— © My love, what is the pur- | 


port of these courts of jaw if it be: not to discover 


the truth and make it plain to the light oftday ?” | 


Poor Sir Peregrine! “His innocence in this re- 
kpect Was perhaps beautiful, but it was very sim- 
ple’ Mr. ‘Aram, could hé “have been induced 
to speak out*his mimd plainly, ‘would have ex- 
pressed, probably, a different opinion. 

‘* But she éscaped before,” said Mrs.-Orme, 
who was clearly at present on the same side with 
Mr. Aram. 


“Yes; she did—by perjury, faith. And | 


now tlie penalty of that farther erime awaits her. 


There ‘was an old poet ho-said that the wicked 


man rarel¥ escapés- ‘at last. I believe in my 
heart that he spoke the truth,” 

‘* Father, that old, poet knew nothing of. our 
faith.” 

Sir Peregrine could rbt'stop to explain, even 


if.he knew how to do so, that the old poet spoke | 


of punishment in this world, whereas the faith 


. on which his’ daughter relied is efficacious for 


pardon beyond the grave. It would be much, 
ay, in one sense every thing, if Lady Mason | 
could be brought to repent-of the sin she had 
committed; but no such'repentanice would stay 
the Bitterness of Joseph Mason or of Samuel 
Dockwrath. If the preperty were at once re- 


stored, then repentance might commence. If | 
the property were at once restored, then thé trial | 


might be stayed. It might be possible that Mr. 
Round might so act. He felt all this, but he 


could not argue on it. ‘*I think, my dear,” he | 


said, ‘‘ that I had better see Mr. Round.” 

** But you will not tell him?” said Mrs. Quan; 
sharply. 

**No; I am not authorized to do that.” 

** But he will entice it from’ you! He is a 
lawy er, and he will wind any thing out from a 
plain, chivalrous man of truth and honor.” 

*“*My- dear, Mr. Round I believe is a good | 
man.” 

‘- But if he asks you the question, what will 
you say ?” 

**T will tell him to ask me no such question.” 

**Oh, father, -be careful. For her sake. be 
careful. How is it that you know the truth—or 
that Iknow it? She told it here because in that 
Way only could she save you from that marriage. 
Father, she has sacrificed herself for—for us.” 

Sir Peregrine, when this was said to him, got 
up from his ehair and walked away to the win- 


dow. He was not angry with her that she ‘so | 


spoke to him. Nay; he acknowledged inward- 
ly'the truth of her words, and loved her for her 


constancy. But, neverthe ran they were very 
bitter. How had ‘it come to pass that lie Was 
thus, indebted to’ so deep a criminal? Wha; 
had he done for her but good ? 

“Do not go from me,’ she said, following 
him. ‘Do not think me unkind.” 

**No, no, no,” he answered, striving almost 
ineffectually to repress a sob. ‘You are not 
unkind.” 

For two days after that not a word was spoken 
| between them on the subject, and then he did go 
to Mr. Round. Not a word on the subject was 
spoken. between Sir Peregrine and Mrs. Orme: 
but she was twice at Orley Farm during th; 
time, ‘and told Lady Mason of’the steps which 
| her father-in-law was taking. ‘‘ He won't be- 
tray me!” Lady Mason had said. Mrs. Orme 
had answered this with what best assurance sh 
should give; but in her heart of hearts she feared 
that Sir Peregrine would betray the secret. 

It was not a pleasant journey for Sir Pere. 
|grine.* Indeed it may be said that no journeys 
could any longer be pleasant for him. He was 
old and worn and feeble ;.very much older and 
much moré worn than he had been at the.period 
spoken of in the commencement of this story, 
| though but a few months had passed over his head 

since that time. For him néw it would-have been 
| preferable to remain imthe arm-chair by the fire- 
side in his own library, receiving such comfort in 
his old age as might come to him from the affec- 
tion of his daughter-in-law and grandson. But 
he thought that it behooved him to do this work; 
and therefore, old and feeble as he was, he set 
himself to his task. He reached the station in 
| London; had himself driven to Bedford Row in 
|a cab, and soon found himself in the presence 
of Mr. Round: 
}' There was mth ceremonial talk between 
| them before Sir Peregrine could bring himself 
to declare the purport which had brought him 
| there. Mr. Round of course protested that he 
| was very sorry for all this-affair. ‘The case was 
not in his hands personally. He had hoped 
| many years since that the matter was closed. 
His client, Mr. Mason of Groby. Patk, had in- 
| sisted that it should be reopened ; and now he, 
Round, really hardly’ knew what to say 
about it. 
**But, Mr: Round, do you think it is quite 
| impossible that the trial should even now be 
abandoned?” asked Sir Peregrine, very care- 
fully. 
“Well, I fear it is. Mason thinks that the 
property is his, and is determined to make an- 
other struggle for it. I am imputing nothing 
wrong to the lady. I really am not in a posi- 
tion to have any opinion of my own—” 

**No, no, no; I understand. Of course your 
firm is bound to do the best it can for its client. 
But, Mr. Round—I know I am quite safe with 
you.” 

‘Well; safe in one way I hope you are. 
But, Sir Peregrine, you must of course remem- 
| ber that I am the attorney for the other side— 

for the side to which you are opposed.” 








CONCERNING LAUGHTER. 


“But still—all that you.can want is your | trowsers-pockets.. ‘* So Mat is tight After all!” 


client's interest.” a 

«Of course we desire tc serve his interest.” 

« And with that view, Mr. Round, is it not 
possible that we might come to some compro- 
mise ?” 

‘«‘ What—by giving up part of the property ?” 

««By giving up all the property,” said Sir 
Peregrine, with considerable emphasis. 

«“ Whew—w—w!” Mr. Round at the mo- 
ment made no other answer than this, which 
terminated in a low whistle. 

‘Better that at once than that she should die 
broken-hearted,” said Sir Peregrine. 

There was then silence between them for a 
minute or two, after which Mr. Round, turning 
himself round in his chair so as to face his visit- 
or more fully, spoke as follows; ‘‘I -told you 
just now, Sir Peregrine, that I was Mr. Mason's 
attorney; and I must now tell you, that, as re- 
gards this interview between you and me, I will 
not hold myself as being in that position. What 
you have said shall be as though it had not been 
said; and as I am not myself taking any part 
in the proceedings, this may with absclute strict- 
ness be the case. But—” 

“If I have said any thing that I ought not to 
have said—” began Sir Peregrine. 

‘* Allow me for one moment,” continued Mr. 
Round. ‘The fault is mine, if there be a fault, 
as I should have explained to you that the mat- 
ter could hardly be discussed with propriety. be- 
tween us.” 

“Mr. Round, I offer you my apology from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

‘*No, Sir Peregrine. You shall offer me no 
apology, nor will I accept any. I know no 
words strong enough to convey to you my ¢s- 
teem and respect for your character.” 

‘* Sir)” 

‘* But I will ask you to listen to me for a mo- 
ment. If any compromise be contemplated, it 
should be arranged by the advice of Mr. Fur- 
nival and of Mr. Chaffanbrass, and the terms 
should be settled between Mr. Aram and my 
son. But I can not myself say that I see any 
possibility of such a result. It is not, however, 
for me to advise. If on that matter you wish 
for advice, I think that you had better see Mr. 
Furnival.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Peregrine, telling more and 
more of the story by every utterance he made. 

‘‘And now it only remains for me to assure 
you once more that the words which have been 
spoken in this room shall be as though they had 
not been spoken.” And then Mr. Round made 
it very clear that there was nothing more to be 
said between them on the subject of Lady Ma- 
son. Sir Peregrine repeated his apology, col- 
lected his hat and gloves, and with slow step 
made his way down to his cab, while Mr. Round 
absolutely waited upon him till he saw him seat- 
ed within the vehicle. 

“So Mat is right after all!” said the old at- 
torney to himself as he stood alone with his 
back to his own fire, thrusiing his hands into his 


| 


j 
| 
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The meaning of this exclamation will be plain 
to my readers. Mat had declared to his father 
his conviction that Lady Mason had forged the 
codicil in question, and the father was now also 
convinced that she had done so. -‘* Unfortunate 
woman!” he said; ‘* poor, wretched woman !” 
And then he began .to calculate what might yet 
be her chances of escape. On the whole he 
thought that she would escape. ‘‘ Twenty years 
of possession,” he said to himself; “ and so ex- 
cellent a character!” But, nevertheless, he re- 
peated to himself over and over again that she 
was a wretched, miserable woman. 

We may say that all the persons most con- 
cerned were convinced, or nearly convimced, of 
Lady Mason's guilt. Among her own friends 
Mr. Furnival had no doubt of it, and Mr. Chaff- 
anbrass and Mr, Aram but very little; whereas 
Sir Peregrine and Mrs. Orme of course had none. 
On the other side, Mr. Mason and Mr. Dock- 
wrath were both fully sure of the truth, and the 
two Rounds, father and son, were quite of the 
same mind. And yet, except with Dockwrath 
and Sir Peregrine, the most honest and the most 
dishonest of the lot, the opinion was that she 
would escape. These were five lawyers con- 
cerned, not one of whom gave to the course of 
justice credit thet it would ascertain the truthy 
and not one of whom wished that the truth should 
be ascertained. Surely had they been honest~- 
minded in their profession they would have all 
so wished—have so wished, or else have abstain- 
ed from all professional intercourse in the mat- 
ter. I can not understand how any gentleman 
can be willing to use his intellect for the propa- 
gation of untruth, and to be paid for so using it. 
As to Mr. Chaffanbrass and Mr. Solomon Aram 
—to them the escape of a criminal under their 
auspices would of course be a matter of triumph. 
To such work for many years had they applied 
their sharp intellects and legal knowledge. But 
of Mr. Furnival—what shall we say of him ? 

Sir Peregrine went home very sad at heart, 
and crept silently back into his own library. In 
the evening, when he was alone with Mrs. Orme, 
he spoke one word to her. ‘* Edith,” he said, 
*T have seen Mr. Round. We can do nothing 
for her there.” 

‘*T feared not,” said she. 

‘“*No; we can do nothing for her there.” 

After that Sir Peregrine took no step in the 
matter. What step could he take? But he sat 
over his fire in his library, day after day, think- 
ing over it all, and waiting till those terrible as- 
sizes should have come. 


CONCERNING LAUGHTER. 
AUGHTER, sleep, and hope are the three 
bounties with which kiid mother Nature 
compensates us for the troubles of a life which 
few, perhaps, would accept if they were asked be- 
forehand. Sancho blessed the man who invent- 
ed sleep, wherein the Hindoos are with him, 
who say “it is better to sit than to stand; better 
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to lie down than to sit; bettgr to sleep than to 
wake ;” biit-they go one step beyond the illustri- 
ous Gdvérnor of Barrataria, and add ‘‘ better to 
die than to live.” The ancients seem to have 
set Hope before sleep, and left her as the one 
blessing in Pandora's box. .** Spiro—spero,” say 
- the Italians yet. The ancients, indeed, seem to 
‘have had’but'a poor notion of that blessing which 
the good Sancho enjoyed so thoroughly, in com- 


mon with other men of a good conscience and a | 


healthy digestion. Zeno called sleep the image 
of death; and. death to too’ many of the old 
philosophers meant annihilation. 

Animals sleep—dogs even dream; and who 
‘shall say that the cat prowling for mice, or the 
yqung lions ‘‘seeking their prey of God," are 
hot animated by Hiope? But man alone laughs. 
There is,to be sure, a ‘‘ horse-laugh,” but it is 
the explosion, not of the horse, but of the host- 
ler; “dnd that curious Australian bird, called 
the *‘ laughing jackass,” is not a jackass, and— 
brays’ Man is a laughing animal, and laugh- 
ter shonld be reckoned one of the four cardinal 
virtues. Plato's featherless biped—proud, erect, 
reasoning, -talking—has perhaps but two great 
capacities to distinguish him from the .plucked 
rooster which put Plato’s definition to blush: 
he laughs and he commits suicide. ‘A cynical 
Frenchmafi remarks, on this head, that animals 
were not made capable of laughter, because they 
were created before man, and had therefore no- 
thing to laugh-at! 

I should perhaps add another distinctive feat- 
ure of humanity—we alone are subject to nose- 
bleed. As for tears, we have them in common 
with the elephant and the crocodile ; and Father 


Homer even lets the horses of Achilles shed tears 


at thé death of Patroclus. The great moose, the 
‘camel, the seal, and even the common deer are 
capable of tears; and when we see how horses and 
dogs.are ill-treated, one wishes that these ‘‘ dear 
companions” could revenge themselves as easily 
as our womankind, with ‘‘a good cry.” 

It is an old proverb that laughter is akin to 
tears; and, according to Doctor Lempriére, the 
one seems to have grown very naturally out of 
the other : _When Momus was born he filled all 
Olympus with his lusty cries; all. the goddesses 
hastened to appease the terrible child; and Jupi- 
ter,,who could not leok without inextinguisha- 
ble laughter at his last creature—Man—at once 
dedicated to him the’ weeping clown. 

Almost every philosopher has felt it his duty 
to attempt a definition of “Man.” Franklin 
calls us tool-miaking animals; Boswell, who was 
a gourmand, said, ‘‘ Man is a cooking animal” — 
and, indeed, it would not be so far wrong to call 
most cooks animals. A Frenchman wrote: 
“ T’homme est un animal qui crache—[Man is an 
animal that spits},” a definition which applies 
perhaps more especially to our ‘‘ Southern breth- 
ren.” But for a good solid definition, which 
will withstand all criticism, I here offer, ‘‘ Man 
is a laughing animal.” It may be urged that 
monkeys grin—but a grin is not a laugh; and 
if it were, let us not forget that Linnzus count- 


,|ed man and the long-armed ape (homo [ar 
one species ; ‘while Dr. Darwin warns US not 
rashly to cast off our cousin Jacko. Rousseay 
saw in the ‘West African Pongo the original of 

man ; and though he continued in his sober mo. 
ments to walk upon his ‘* hind legs,” urged the 
advantages of quadrupedal locomotion so elo. 
quently, that Voltaire writes him he was “; fter 

moved by the reading to run about on all fours 
at Ferney.” The Pavian physician, Moscati 

ascribed to our upright carriage many of the dis. 
eases to which mankind is subject, particularly 
palpitation of the heart, hypochondria, consump. 
tion, swelled feet, liver complaint, and rupture, 
the happy exemption of animals from which he 
| ascribes to their horizontal posture. It may be 
added that, like most physicians, he did not take 
his own prescriptions. | It is undeniable that the 
surest footing is upon all fours, as you may se 
in a rickety table or a three-legged stool ; but the 
fine art of walking upon the hind legs, which 
monkeys so unsuccessfully practice, has yet—by 
long use, Mr. Darwin would say—become sec. 
ond nature with us; and a close observer may 
| find many points wherein our grinning ‘cousin 
| comes nearer to us than in this—as, for instance, 
|in South America monkeys are trapped by peo- 
ple who expose in their haunts vessels filled with 
intoxicating liquor, which Jacko drinking falls 
victim to his imprudence, as happens sometimes 
to young gentlemen from the country making 
their first visit to the city. For the rest 

‘* Simia homo sine cauda, pedibus posticis am- 
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bulans, gregarius, omnivorus, inquietus, mendar, 





Surax, salar, pugnax, artium variarum capaz 
| animalium reliquorum ‘hostis, sui ipsius inimicu 
teterimus.”” 

Laughter is a pleasing convulsive motion of 
|the organs’ of breathing, a convulsion of the 
| facial and abdominal muscles, and an expression 
| of joy and comfort, as tears are the expression 
|of grief and pain. Extremes meet; and as im- 
| moderate laughter forces a flow of tears, so great 
| grief often finds its expression in that unnatural 
laughter which we call hysterical. , Novalis calls 
| laughter venous and tears arterial. How near 
| akin laughter is to tears was shown when Ru- 
| bens, with a single stroke of his brush, turned a 
| laughing child in a painting to one crying; and 
| our mothers, without being great painters, have 
| often brought us, in like manner, from joy to 
grief by a single stroke. 

It has been noticed that children cry before 
|they laugh. Aristotle maintains that they do 
| not laugh before their fortieth day; and St. 
| Cyprian asserts that they weep for the rite of 
|baptism. The ancients held the laughter of 
| young children to be a good omen; and it is 
| related that Zoroaster laughed on the day of 
| his birth, which is probably as true as that other 
| story that the violent beating of his brain threw 
the nurse’s hand from his head. Gargantu:, 
ithat he might not vex the philosophers who 
held with Aristotle, put off laughing till aftcr 
his fortieth day; but, in revenge, cried ovt 
constantly, ‘* Au boire—[Give me to drink)!” 
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‘The Rabbins maintained that the smiling infant 
was possessed of Lilis, that famous she - devil 
who led poor Adam such a life; we Christians 
have a fond faith that the whisper of angels causes 
the unconscious smile; but doctors, who are 
matter-of-fact beings, pretend that it is the effect 
of wind. 

If animals can not laugh, neither do they 
keep the world awake with their cries. They 
have other expressions for the joy they feel: 
dogs wag their tails, the cat purs, and birds— 
the most joyous of creatures—twitter ; old hens 
even sing. It is as true of laughter what the 
ancients said of tears, ‘‘ Lacrima nil citius cres- 
cit —[Nothing comes quicker than tears] ;” 
and this is especially true of women, who are 
like a spring day, all rain and sunshine. It is 
odd that the physical causes of both are yet un- 
known; as also of that perhaps more mysterious | 
phenomenon—the blush, concerning which | 
cynical Frenchman asked the puzzling question 
whether young ladies also blush in the dark? a 
question which I do not propose to answer. 

Aristotle and Pliny held that laughter was an 
affection of the skin, and French physiologists | 
assigned it to the spleen—as, indeed, the French | 
yet say, S’épanouir la rate, désopiler la rate, as 
equivalents for to make merry. The English, | 
on the other hand, speak of laughing heartily ; 
and the Spaniards have a phrase, for forced 
mirth--‘*To laugh from the teeth outward,” | 
which is not so far amiss, when we remember | 
that there are not only muscu/i risorii, but dentes | 


risorti. When we sigh we draw air into our 


| ing salute, would turn about and run off.” 


have died of laughing; it was a list of famous 
men who have expired of laughter, by one R. 
Texter, whose name is less famous than doubt- 
less it deserves to be. I have never met with 
the book, but without it the catalogue of dis- 
sertations de risu is sufficiently great. For the 
inquiring reader's benefit I may say that the best 
I know on the subject is by a French physician, 
Roy, entitled “‘ Traité medico-philosophique sur 


| le Rire,” Paris, 1810, in 950 pages octavo; and 


the worst and least interesting ‘‘ Bonifacii His- 
toria Ludicra,” printed at Basle, in 1756. 

In an essay in the Guardian laughing is de- 
fined to be ‘‘an agreeable kind of convulsion, a 
symptom of inward satisfaction ;” and those who 
practice it are divided into dimplers, smilers, 
laughers, grinners, horse-laughers, and sneerers. 
This is to lay down a science of laughing, for 
which there might be need, if General M‘Clellan 
or General Beauregard should take up the idea 
of old Bulow, who proposed to form troops, in 
face of the enemy, in line of battle, and order 


| them to advance with their arms at a shoulder 


and salute the foe with ringing bursts of laugh- 
ter. ‘* Be sure,” said Bulow, ‘‘ that your oppo- 
nents, surprised and dismayed at this astonish- 
This 
plan, perhaps, would not do so well while the 
present long-range artillery is used; but as no- 
thing is too absurd to succeed once, it is related 
as matter of fact that the Mamelukes once turned 
tail from an assault upon the French in Egypt, 
on hearing the roar of laughter with which Na- 
poleon’s veterans greeted the command—‘‘ Un 


lungs, but laughter violently expels the air. | quarré, les dnes et les savans au milieu—Form in 
Laughter draws backward tke corners of the | square, asses and men of science in the centre.” 


mouth, draws up the upper iip—especially jn| Since. Adam, who invented laughter—doubt- 
young women who have pretty teeth-—wrinkles | less when he awoke and saw Eve by his side— 
the cheeks, smooths the brow, causes the eyes to | no two men have laughed alike. The laugh is 


sparkle, and draws down the corners of the eye- 
brows, while the cheeks swell so that, in those 
fat persons who are given to laughter, one scarce 
sees the eyes. At the same time the veins of 
the neck swell, and the blood rushes with pleas- | 
ant violence to the head, the heart, and the 
lungs. These are the phenomena of laughter, 
which, if unduly increased, are capable of en- | 
dangering life. It is curious that we read only | 
among the ancients and the French of people 
laughing themselves to deathh We Americans 
have either more jokes, or a poorer appreciation | 
of wit. Zeuxis is said to have died of laughing | 
at a painting of an old woman, his own handi- 
work. Philemon expired of a donkey who so | 
contentedly ate the philosopher's figs that, with | 
his last articulate breath, he sent out a glass of 
wine to the beast, who drank it with equal en- 
joyment, and thus proved himself, it seems to | 


as distinct as the voice; perhaps more so, for 
the laugh of a full-bearded man is very different 
from. that which he laughs when he has been 
clean shaven by a barber. Women laugh dif- 
ferently from men, children from women, and 
some writers even profess to detect national pe- 
culiarities in the laugh; as for instance, say 
they, the Frenchman laughs with his teeth, like 
the apes. The Abbé Damasceni thought he 
had discovered, in the various enunciations of 
laughter, a sure guide to the temperaments of 
the laughers. Thus he said Ha ha ha belonged 
to a choleric man, He he he to the phiegmatic, 
Hi hi hi to the melancholic, and Ho ho ho to 
the sanguine. It is true that men laugh com. 
monly in A and O, and women in £ and 7; and 
it is singular that with all people, even the cock- 
neys, the aspirate, /7, precedes the vowel. 

The old theologians held laughter to be one 


me, not such a donkey after all. Pomponius | of the consequences of the first sin, and believed 
Mela has a story of a blessed island in which | that Adam did not laugh till he was driven out 
were two springs, at one of which mortals could | of Paradise. They avoided laughter as unholy ; 
imbibe till they laughed themselves to death, | but they forgot that it is written “the Lord Sa- 
when a swallow of the other restored them to | baoth laugheth them to scorn.” The old liter- 
life again. | alists held to the words, ‘‘ Woe unto-you who 
’ To judge from the title of a book I once met | laugh ;” and the second council of Carthage for- 
ina French catalogue, many great men mast! bade, with an anathema, all “ verba joculatoria 
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risum moventia.” Pope Innocent III. wrote, 
*¢ New-born children cry, the boys in A, and the 
girls in /, mourning together over the sins of 
Adam and Eve.” But, on the other hand, the 
Dominicans of Luther's time declared that they 
could hear the poor souls in purgatory laugh 
every time a coin rang in their begging dish. 
If we may believe Pliny and lian, there were 
even men among the ancients who abjured laugh- 
ter, as Phocion, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Cato. Lucilius Crassus was called the never- 
laughing, because he laughed but once in his 
life, and then at a very silly conceit of his own: 
he saw a donkey eating thistles, and saying 
** Rough lips, a rough salad,” guffawed at this 
flimsy conceit. But father Homer calls Venus 
the laughter-loving and Pluto the never-laugh- 
ing, and perhaps the loveliest passage in the 
Iliad is that where Hector and Andromache 
laugh at their boy hiding his face in fear of his 
father’s nodding plumes. The old Greeks and 
Romans were laughers. The Greeks called the 
roar of angry waves the laughter of Neptune; 
Catullus Says of the flowers, *‘ domus jucundo 
risit adore ;” and Virgil speaks of Jove, “‘ risit 
pater optimus.” 

Great men have often fancied it a part of 
greatness to refrain from hilarity. Philip IV. 
of Spain is said to have laughed outright but 
once in his life, when his bride, Anne of Aus- 
tria, wept at hearing that the Queens of Spain 
had no feet. She took with German literalness 
an old piece of overwrought Spanish courtesy. 
As she was journeying toward Spain some Ger- 
man nuns met her, and desired to present some 
stockings of their own knitting. The worthy 
princess was about to accept the gift when a 
Spanish grandee of her suite interfered, with the 
remark that it would be against etiquette, as the 
Queens of Spain were not supposed to have any 
use for stockings! whereat the princess began to 
weep—understanding, poor lady, that on her ar- 
rival in Madrid her feet would be cut off. Lord 
Chesterfield said, ‘‘ Nobody has seen me laugh 
since I have come to use my reason ;” and Con- 
greve makes his Lord Froth, in the Double 
Dealer, say, ‘‘ When I laugh I always. laugh 
alone.” é; 

Nevertheless, the singer Robert gave lessons 


in laughter in Paris and London in 1805, and 
with considerable suecess—so far as filling his | 
own purse went. He held that men and women | 


could not laugh ‘‘ decently and systematically” 
without proper training; and said that a person 


who could Jaugh in but one tone seemed to him | 


like one who could say only oui and non; but 
that a trained laugher could express many things 
without words, and would often thus be spared 
the utterance of unpleasant words. 

Young people and fools laugh easily, says an 
old proverb, which has often proved itself true ; 
and with such, a great incentive to merriment is, 
that it is forbidden. Some young French naval 


officers once accompanied their captain to an | 


audience of Pope Benedict XIV. When they 
came to kiss the sacred l’ontifical toe they could 


not keep in their mirth. The captain looked 
on with rage and embarrassment, but the oop, 
Benedict said, ‘‘ Never mind them; I am, . be 
sure, Pope, but I have not the power to kee 
Frenchmen from laughing.” The Tyrinthians 
consulted an oracle for a cure for the incessant 
laughter which afflicted them. “ Throw an ox 
into the sea, in honor of Neptune, without lang). 
ing,” was the reply; but they found obedience, 
impossible, for as they were leading the anima) 
along a boy joined the procession, and when ¢] 
grave elders drove him away, cried out, “]) 
you fear that I want to eat your ox?” Whereg: 
the assembly roared—and returned home. 

However would-be-great men pretend to scory 
laughter, it remains true that a good laugher j 
ever an honest fellow; and that laughter is go 
for the health we have an old proverb to prove: 
Laugh and grow fat. Think of honest Jack Fal. 
staff, of Sancho Panza, of Dr. Slop—all fat, | 
dearly beloved. ‘‘When a man smiles, and 
much more when he laughs, it adds something 
to his fragment of life,” says Sterne—who wish 
laughter enumerated in the materia medica, a 
an eminent English physician used to preserilx 
to his patients suffering from melancholy ‘‘3—4 
pp. Peregrine Pickle ;” and the great Syden- 
ham maintained that the arrival of a clown ina 
village was as wholesome as that of twenty donk- 
eys laden with drugs. ‘Tissot, the famous French 
physician, cured consumptions and liver com- 
plaints by causing his patients to laugh; Eras- 
mus, through immoderate laughter at the rud 
Latin of Hutten’s ‘‘ Letters of Obscure Men, 
broke an internal abscess which had long plagued 
him; and one of the Abderites was so grateful for 
his health, restored by laughter at the whimseys 
of a donkey, that he took the name Onogelastes, 
and called his son Onobolus, and his grandson 
Onomemnon. Honest laughter is a curative of 
the same kind as coughing, sneezing, and per- 
haps vomiting—only pleasanter than any of 
these; and a cheerful frame of mind has kept 
many a traveler in sound health when his com- 
panions were dying around him. Stedman, thi 
explorer of Surinam, says that he escaped all 
the diseases of that deadly climate by bathing, 
singing, laughing, apd, ‘‘ God forgive me,” h 
adds, ‘‘cu ‘sing,”’ which last I by no means rec- 
ommend, 
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| "{7 OUR face has lost something, Helen 


What is it?” 

There was a look of concern in the speaker's 
inquiring eyes. 

‘“‘Ten years have passed, dear friend!” an- 
swered the lady. 

“Ten years of sunshine—fruitful years 
Helen, should give the heart an abundant stor 
of corn and wine. Your hives are full of honey.’ 

The shade fell deeper on Helen’s face. 

“I am pained at this,” said the friend 
‘Your letters have not betrayed the existence 
of a secret trouble.” 
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«J was guarded.” 

«Guarded !” 

You know,” answered Helen, rallying her- 
self, and affecting a lighter state of mind, ‘ that 
every house has its skeleton.”’ 

“Real or imaginary. Most of these skele- 
tons are but shadows.” 

‘* Mine is real.” 

The two friends, met now for the first time in 
ten years, looked at each other in a strange way. 
The lightness of tone had died out in the sen- 
tence—* Mine is real.” 

“The best of husbands, good children, and a 
home like this! Where stands the skeleton ? 
I can see no place for so unseemly an intruder.” 

“And yet, Margaret, the intruder is here, 
grinning at ime all the while, and growing more 
and more ghastly.” 

‘Dear friend, how you afflict me!” 

Helen Ashby’s face had become pale in this 
reference to a hidden sorrow which had never 
found voice before. 

‘It almost kills me to say it, Margaret; 
but—” Mrs. Ashby checked the semtence ere 
it found utterance. 

“But what? Trist me, Helen. God gives 
wisdom to love. Through my love He may send 
healing to your souls Let me leok down into 
this haunted heart-chamber ; let me see the ugly 
skeleton !” ‘ 


‘‘T am not loved as I once was, Margaret !” 


There was a cold shiver in Mrs. Ashby’s voice. 

‘Not loved, Helen!” 

“ Not loved by my husband.” 
lently over Mrs. Ashby’s face. 

‘*You are under a dark delusion.” 

‘‘No. Love has been steadily failing for 
years—slowly, almost imperceptibly, but surely. 
I shudder at the contrast, when I measure its 
height and depth, its length and breadth to-day, 
and then think how immeasurable it seemed ten 
years ago!” 

‘*T am pained beyond expression, dear friend ! 
Surely you are inadream! My brief observa- 
tion of your husband since I came revéals no- 
thing like coldness or alienation. He is kind, 
gentle, and tranquil. 
nance last night, while he talked, and dwelt on 
the sentiments that fell from his lips, I could 
not help saying, ‘ He is fast growing to the stat- 
ure of a man—that is, of an angel!’ Thiscould 
not be if he were getting cold toward the wife of 
his bosom.” 

‘Oh, he is good, and true, and excellent !” 
answered Mrs. Ashby. ‘A purer, better man 
does not live. I reverence, I idolize him! He 
stands in my sight the embodiment of human 
perfection! But all the while I am conscious 
of an increasing distance between us. We are 
not so close together as we were one, two, three, 
four, or five years ago. My friend, this is-terri- 
ble! Is it to go on—this widening of the space 
between us—until he vanishes out of sight, and 
I am left shivering alone in a universe of dark- 
hess? Give me annihilation rather!” 

This was the skeleton in Mrs. Ashby’s house; 


Tears fell si- 


As I watched his counte- | 


| no phantom of the imagination, but a real skel- 
eton. The friend sat long before replying. What 
Helen now said brought into light some things 
casually noted since her arrival—some things 
whieh had been felt as inharmonious. Let us 
briefly refer to them: An awkward or confused 
servant spilled some water on the table, at tea- 
time, in filling a glass. Mrs. Ashby, instead of 
passing the incident without notice, reproved her 
sharply. Mr. Ashby was talking at the time in 
a cheerful, animated voice. He became silent, 
but resumed in a few moments. The most or- 
dinary observer would have perceived a change 
of tone, marked by a certain depression of feel- 
ing. Soon after the conversation was resumed 
Mr. Ashby referred to a lady acquaintance, and 
spoke of her as an accomplished singer, when 
his wife threw in some remarks disparaging to 
her asa woman. ‘To these Mr. Ashby offered 
a few mildly-spoken excuses; but his’ wife tore 
them away with an unseemly asperity of man- 
ner, that, to say the least of it, was unbeautiful. 
Her husband changee the subject. Again he 
mentioned with praise a lady friend; and again 
Mrs. Ashby came in with a ‘* but’ and an ‘‘ if,” 
veiling the good and exposing the defects of her 
character. ‘Two or three times during the meal 
Mrs. Ashby spoke impatiently to the children, 
and with a quality of tone that left on the ear an 
| unpleasing impression. 

The’ friend now recalled these little inharmo- 
nious incidents. ‘They gave her a glimmer of 
| light. . R 

‘* Love is never constrained,” she said, after 
a long pause. 

Mrs. Ashby sighed deeply. 

** True love is of the soul. 
your husband ?” 

‘* Because,” answered Mrs. Ashby, ‘he is, in 
| my eyes, the embodiment of all manly perfections. 

He is just, pure, truthful, full of gentleness and 
| goodness.” 
| ‘**And if such be his quality, Helen, can he 
love in a wife any thing that is not pure and 
gentle, truthful and good? Have you ever ask- 
ed yourself a question like this ?” 

Mrs. Ashby’s form was lifted to a sudden 
| erectness. Her brow contracted slightly; her 

eyés lost something of their softened expression ; 

her lips grew firm. 
|  ** Forgive me, Helen, if I have hurt or offend- 

ed. I love you too well to give fruitless pain,” 
| said the friend. ‘‘I was only trying to lead 
| your thought inward. If, as you seem to fear, 
your husband is receding from you, it must be 
| in consequence of inharmonious states of mind 
| —of dissimilarities, or antagonisms. There 
| must be affinities, or there can be no conjunc- 
tions. Our souls must be beautiful if we would 
| be truly loved. Have you ever pondered these 
|things? If not, the time has come when you 
| should, in all faithfulness and all seriousness, do 
|so. If your husband be indeed advancing to- 
| ward all trae manly excellences, be growing in 
| spiritual stature, will he not, unless you also ad- 
| vance and grow toward womanly excellence and 


| 
| 
| 


Why do you love 
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pei fection, setie from you—get so far heyond 
Are not spiritual laws as | 


as to be out of sight ? 
unfailing 4s natural laws?” 


Mrs. Ashby’s face had already lost-its gather- 


ing sternness. Her friend paused. 
** Why have you said this to me?” 


‘* Because I love you, Helen, and desire your 


happiness.” 
Mrs. Ashby sighed deeply, dropped her gaze, 
and sat looking inward for a long time. 


friend. 

*“ What have you seen, Margaret ? 
me honestly as a friend.” 

** A temper and disposition which your hus- 
band can not approve.” 

* &* Margaret!” 

** ¥ou have asked me to deal honestly, as with 
afriend. Shall I go on?” 

** Yes, yes; speak of all that is in your mind.” 

**Your husband is gentle and considerate, 
ready, to excuse faults, 
harshness.” 

*«None more so.” 
‘*T saw that your impatient words, when 
servant spilled water on the table last evening, 
jarred his feelings. He was talking cheerfully 
at the time; 
lowed showed a depressed state. It was plain 
to me that you hurt him by your sharp reproof 
more than’ you hurt the servant. Then I no- 


Deal with 


ticed that as often as he spoke in favor of certain 
persons you placed evil against their good, and 
not in. the most amiable spirit. 


Once or twice 
he tried to defend the good, and then you set 
yourself against him with a degree of asperity 
that must have produced in his mind a sense of 
pain. He did not contend; though I fear, had 
he done so, you would have been all ready for a 
sharp conflict. Before tea was ended your hus- 
band, who conversed at the beginning in an 
easy, cheerful way, was sitting almost silent. 


Evidently you had reacted upon him in a manner | 


to depress his feelings. 
this at the time, but it is plain enough now.” 

**T think, Margaret,” said Mrs, Ashby as her 
friend ceased, 
glasses last evening. 
your speech would set me down as ill-natured, 
if not quarrelsome. 
you. Iam not perfect, I know; 
band understands this, and makes all due allow- 
ance for infirmities of temper.” 

**Can he in spirit, Helen, conjoin himself to 
these or any other infirmities? Do their indulg- 
ence draw him nearer or away from you? 
he love them ?” 

Mrs. Ashby’s countenance changed. 
not reply. 

** Would he choose to live forever conjoined 
to a disturbing and inharmonious spirit? No 
matter how, feeble the disturbance or slight the 
lack of harmony, if conjunction must be eternal 


would not conjunction be avoided as a calamity ? | 
We can not bind the soul, my friend, by any | 


laws but its own, Love is drawn by likeness of 


Then | 
sighed again, and looked up into the face of her 


free from hardness and | 


but the change in his tone that fol- | 


I did not comprehend | 
“that you had on magnifying | 
A stranger listening to | 


Henry would smile to hear | 
and my hus- | 


Can | 


She did | 
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qué slity—affinities cnnabin: If you and } your 
husband are to reach.an eternal union you my 
love and delight in the same things. Yoy mee 
be of like quality. Your hearts must go } 
that the flow of life is reciprocal, and the pulses 
move in unity. You must become like him, 
| he must become like you. In which contingey, y 
lies the surer hope? Answer to your own so il, 
j my friend. If he is receding from you, getting 
all the while to a farther distance, why is it? 
| What does it mean? Is he rising or dese. nd. 
| ing? Growing better or worse? Which js it, 
| Lielen ?” 
‘* He is rising.. He is growing better,” 
And yet receding!” 
fr have felt it for a long time, Margaret,” 
‘Then gird your loins—bind sandals to your 
feet—up, my friend, and press onward in the 
| way you see him going, and draw once more 
close to his side. As you love him with a pure 
heart tenderly, seck for the graces of spi: t, for 
the qualities of soul he loves. Cultivat 
heavenly affections. Be gentle, kind t- 
ate, loving—in a word, seek all the Christian 
graces—and there will be no happier wife in 
the land. With such a husband as yours—and 
I will take your own portraiture—what can 
stand in the way of all felicities but an undisci- 
plined will?” 

**Tf he will only love an angel, there is no 
hope for me,” replied Mrs. Ashby. “I am but 
a woman, infirm of will, and stumbling along 
darkly in my path of.life. Oh, Margaret! 
are giving me light only to show me the hope- 
lessness of my case.” 

‘*Not so,” replied the friend. ‘‘ Your hus- 
band is not very far away from you. If I were 
talking with him of his own state he would use 
language quite as strong as yours, The infirm 
will, the darkened way, the stumbling feet- 
are his as well as yours and mine. Those who 
are in advance of us do not walk as serenely as 
we think. There are always difficulties in the 
way, and the farther advance we make, while in 
this world, the more of them we shall find; but 
for these a higher strength, with patience and 
humility, are given. Begin by shunning such 
things as, in the light of reason and God's Word, 
you know to be wrong. Lay a tranquil hand on 
your temper, and hold back from utterance all 
harsh words that can do no good. Have char- 
ity for the weaknesses, the infirmities, and short- 
| comings of others; and if you can not speak ap- 
provingly, say no ill, So shall you move onward 

in the way your beloved is going; so shall you 
draw near to him in spirit; so shall his soul re- 
| flect your soul, and that unity of life be attained 
which makes of two one forever.” 

** And you think there.is hope for me, Mar- 
garet—Hope of winning back the love that seems 
vanishing?” said Mrs. Ashby. ‘‘I see the way 
it has gone as my eyes follow your pointing 
finger.” 

‘‘The lovely are beloved, Helen.” 

‘*T must become lovelier then ?”’ 

‘In spirits for love is of the spirit. 


eat 
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indilge in passion, ill-nature, envies, evil-speak- 
ing, and uncharitableness, can one who is trying 
to put these unclean things out of his heart—who 
turns from them as foul and hateful—draw closer 
to you and take you qs the embodiment of all 
perfection into his‘soul? It is simply impossi- 
ble, Helen. The good’can not love us unless 
we are beautiful in «spirit. To ask them to do 
so is to require an impossibility.” 

More than a minute passed. Then lifting her 
eves from the floor, where they had been resting, 
Mrs. Ashby said, “* Whereas I was blind, now I 
see. Oh, my friend, you have come'as an an- 
gel to lead me out of the wilderness into a plain 
way. If my husband is advancing while I stand 
still what wonder is it that he recedes? If I 
do not walk by his side as he ascends the mount- 
ain of spiritual perfection the necessity that di- 
vides us is of my own creation. As you have 
urged, my friend, so will I do—gird up my loins, 
bind sandals to my feet, and press onward in the 
way he is going.” 


/ 
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‘¢ And sooner than you think for, Helen,” was 
answered, ‘ will you be at his side. He is not 
very.far in advance. The road to perfection of 
life is never passed over with rapid feet. Very 
slowly the steps are taken. Your husband loves 

| you, but he can not love in you what is unlove- 
|ly. Put away, then, all the unbeautiful things 
| that veil your attractions. Be in his eyes gen- 
| tle, loving, charitable,‘and kind. Be more ready 
|to see as he sees than to find ground of differ- 
lence. If you do not see in the light of his un- 
| derstanding wait and reflect, but do not argue 
and oppose. To be truly united, as tothe spirit, 
| is to be one in affection and thought. If there 
|is no harmony in your thoughts, the closer you 
draw together the more you will disturb each 
other. But why shoyld [say more? Your eyes 
are open, and you see. The way is plain, walk 
| in it and find peace and joy. You have a true 
| man for a husband; be to him a true wife, and 
recog: beyond any thing conceivable now 


| shall be yours in the ages of eternity.” 





THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
RES ANGUSTA DOML 


1 ie reconcile these two men wag impossible 
after such a quarrel as that desefibed in the 
last chapter. 
keep the two men apart. If they met they 
would fly at each other. Mugford Miways per- 
sisted that he could have got the better of his 
great hulking sub-editor, who did not know the 
use of his fists, |: Mugford's youthful time 
bruising was a fashionable art, and the old gen- 
tleman still believed in his own skill and prowess. 
“Don’t tell me,” he would say; “though the 
fellar is as big as a life-guardsman, I would have 
doubled him up in two minutes.” I am very 
glad, for poor Charlotte’s sake and his own, that 
Philip did not undergo the doubling-up process. 
He himself felt such a wrath and surprise at his 


The only chance of peace was to 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


employer as, I suppose, a lion does when a little 
dog attacks him. I should not like to be that 
little dog, nor does my modest and peaceful na- 
ture at all prompt and impel me to combat with 
lions. 

It was mighty well Mr. Philip Firmin had 
shown his spirit and quarreled with his bread- 
and-butter ; but when Saturday came what phi- 
lanthropist would hand four sovereigns and four 
shillings over to Mr. F., as Mr. Burjoyce, the 
publisher of the Pall Mail Gazette, had been ac- 
customed todo? I will say for my friend that 
a still keener remorse than that which he felt 
about money thrown away attended him when 
he found that Mrs. Woolsey, toward whom he 
had cast a sidelong stone of persecution, was a 
most respectable and honorable lady. “I should 
like to go, Sir, and grovel before her,’’ Philip 
said, in his energetic way.  ‘‘ If I see that tailor, 
I will request him to put his foot on my head 
and trample on me with his highlows. Oh, for 
shame! for shame! Shall I never learn charity 
toward my. neighbors, and always go on believ- 
ing in the lies which people tell me? When I 
meet that scoundrel Trail at the club I must 
chastise him. How dared he take away the 
reputation of an honest woman?”  Philip’s 
friends besought him, for the sake of society and 
peace, not to carry this quarrel farther. ‘‘ If,” 
we said, ‘‘every woman whom Trail has ma- 
ligned had a champion who should box Trail’s 
ears at the club, what a vulgar, quarrelsome 
place that club would become! My dear Philip, 
did you ever know Mr. Trail say aygood word 
of man or woman ?” and by these or similar en- 
treaties and arguments we succeeded in keep- 
ing the Queen’s peace, 

Yes: but how find another Pal/ Mall Gazette? 
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PATERF AMILIAS. 


Had Philip possessed seven thousand pounds in | sents money, I am lost in a respectful astonish- 
the three per cents., his income would hate been | ment. A man takes his own case, as he says 
no-greater than that which he drew from Mug-| his own prayers, on behalf of himself and his 
ford’s faithful bank. Ah! how wonderful ways | family. I am paid, we will say, for the sake f 
and means are! When [ think how this very |illustration, at the rate of sixpence per line. 
line, this very word, which I am w riting repre- | With the words *‘ Ah, how wond srful,” to the 
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words ‘per line,” I can buy a loaf, a piece of 
butter, a jug of milk, a modicum of tea—actu- 
ally enough to make breakfast for the family; 
and the servants of the house; and the char. 
woman, their servant, can shake up the tea-leaves 
with-a fresh supply of water, sop the crusts, and 
cet a meal, tant bien que mal. Wife, children, 
nests, servants, char-woman, we are all actu- 
ally making a theal*off Philip Firmin’s bones as 
it were. And my next-door neighbor, whom I 
see spinning away to chambers, umbrella in 
hand? And next door but one the city man? 
And next door but two the doctor !—TI know the 
baker has left loaves at every one of their doors 
this morning, that all their chimneys are smok- 
ing, and they will all have breakfast. Ah, thank 
God for it! ‘I hope, friend, you and I are not | 
too proud to ask for our daily bread, and to be 
grateful for getting it? Mr. Philip had to work 
for his, in eare and trouble, like other children 
of men: to work for it, and I hope to pray for 
it to’. It is a*thought to me awful and beauti- 
ful, that of the daily*prayor, and of the myriads 
of fellow-men uttering it, in care and in sickness, 
in doubt and in poverty, in ‘health and in wealth. | 
Panem nostrum da nobis hodie.. Philip whispers | 


it by the bedside where wife and child lie sleep- 
ing, and goes to his early labor with a stouter 
heart: as he creeps to his rest when the day’s 
labor is over, and the quotidian bread is earned, 


and breathes his hushed thanks to the bountiful | 
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van. Of course he allowed himself to be oper- 
ated upon. Of course he had no idea that the 
lady was flattering, wheedling, »humbugging 
him; but thought that he was a very well-in- 
formed, eloquent man, who had seen and read a 
great deal, and had an agreeable method of im- 
parting his knowledge, and that the lady in 
question was a sensible woman, naturally eager 
for more information. Go, Dalilah! I under- 
stand your tricks! I know many another Om- 
phale in London who will coax Hercules away 
from his club to come and listen to her whee- 
dling talk. ; 

One great difficulty we had was to make Phil- 
ip read Tregarvan’s own articles in the Re- 
view. He at first said he could not, or*that he 
could not remember them; so that there was no 
use in reading them, And Philip's new master 
used to make artful allusions to his own writings 
in the course of conversation, so that our unwary 
friend would find himself under examination in 
any. asual interview with Tregarvan, whose 
opinions on free-trade, malt-tax, income-tax, 
designs of Russia, or what not, might be accept- 


|ed or denied, but onght at least to be known. 


We actually made Philip get up his owner's ar- 
ticles. We put questions to him privily regard- 
ihg them — ‘‘ coached” him, according to the 
university phrase. My wife humbugged that 
wretched Member of Parliament in a way which 
makes me shudder, when I think of what hy- 





Giver of the meal. All over this world what.an | pocrisy the sex is capable. Those arts and 
endless chorus is‘ singing of love, and thanks, | dissimulations with which she wheedles others 
| Suppose she exefcised them on me? Horrible 
story, and night recounts itinto night. Howdo) thought! No, angel! To others thou mayest 
I come to think of a sunrise which I saw near | be a coaxing hypocrite ; to me thou art all can- 
twenty years ago on the Nile, when the river and dor. Other men may have been humbugged by 
sky flushed and glowed with the dawning light," other women; but I am not to be taken in by 
and as the luminary appeared the boatmen knelt | that sort of thing; and thou art all candor! 
on the rosy deck and adored Allah? So, as| We had then so much per annum as editor. 
thy sun rise’, friend, over the humble housetops We were paid, besides, for our articles. We 
round about your home, shall you wake many | had really a snug little pension out of this Re- 
and many a day to duty and labor. May the | view, and we prayed it might last forever. We 
task have been honestly done when the night | might write a novel. We might contribute ar- 
comes, and the steward deal kindly with the | ticles toa daily paper; get a little. parliamenta- 
laborer ! | ry practice as a barrister. We actually did get 
So'two of Philip’s cables cracked and gave | Philip into a railway case or two, and my wife 
way after a very brief strain, and the poor fel-| must be coaxing and warns ent ladies, 
low held by nothing now but that wonderful |as she had wheedled and coaxed Members of 
European Review eatablished by the mysterious Parliament. Why, I do believe my Dalilah set 
Tregarvan. Actors, a people of superstitions | up a flirtation with old Bishop Crossticks, with 
and traditions, opine that Heaven, in some mys-| an idea of getting her protégé a living; and 
terfous way, makes managers for their benefit. though the lady indignantly repudiates this 
In like manner, Review proprietors are sent to charge, will she be -pleased to explain how the 
og the pabulum for us men of letters. bishop's sermons were so outrageously praised 
ith what complacency did my wife listen to! in the Review ? 
the somewhat lenbiwinded and pompous oratory; —Philip’s roughness and frankness did not dis- 
of Tregarvan! He pompous and commonplace? | please Tregarvan, to the wonder of us all, who 
Mr. Tregarvan spoke with excellent good sense. | trembled lest he should lose this, as he had lost 
That wily woman never showed she was tired of | his former place. Mr. Tregarvan had more 
his conversation.” She-praised ‘him to Philip be-| country houses than one, and at these not énly 
hind his back, and would not allow a word in| was the editor of the Review made welcome, but 
his disparagement. As a doctor will punch your | the editor’s wife and children, whom Tregarvan’s 
chest, your liver, your heart, listen at your lungs, | wife took in especial regard. In London Lady 
squeeze‘ your pulse, and what not, so this wily | Mary had assemblies, where our little friend 
Woman studied, shampooed, auscultated Tregar- Charlotte made her appearance; and half a 


and prayer! “Day tells to day the wondrous 
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dozen times ih the course of the season the | ing to improve, and stumbling and Picking our. 
wealthy Cornish gentleman feasted his retain-| selves up every day. The pavement of life is 
ers of’ the .Review. His wine was excellent | strewed with orange-peel, and who has 
and old; his’ jokes were old too; his table | slipped on the flags? 

pompous, grave, plentiful. If Philip was to eat | **He is the most conceited man in London,’ 
the bread of dependence, the loaf was here very | Trail was going on, “‘ and one of the most wo rid. 
kindly prepared for him, and he ate it hum-|ly. “He will throw over a colonel to dine with 
bly and with not too much grumbling. This|a general. ‘He wouldn’t throw over you two 
diet chokes some ‘proud stomachs and disagrees | baronets—he is‘a great deab too shrewd a felloy 
with them; but Philip was very humble now, | for that. He wouldn't give you up, perhaps, to 
and of a nature gtateful for kindness. He is/| dine with a lord, but any ordinary baronet he 
one who requires the help ef friends, and can } would.” ; 

accept benefits without losing independence— ** And why not us as well as the rest ?” asks 
not all men’s gifts, but some men’s, whom he | Tregarvan, who seemed amused at the speaker's 
repays not only with coin but with an immense | chatter. 

affection and. gratitude. «How that man did| ‘‘ Because you are not like common baronets 
laugh at my witticisths! How he worshiped |at,all. Because your estates are a great deal 
the ground on which my wife walked! Hej too large. Because, I suppose,.you might ei- 
elected himself our.champion. He quarreled | ther of you go to the Upper House any day 
with other people who found fault with our} Becauée, as an author, he may be supposed to 
characters or would not see our, perfections, | | be afraid of a certain Review,” cries Trail, with 
There was something affecting in the way*in | a loud laugh. 

which this big man ‘took the humble place. We ** Trail is speaking of a friend of yours,” cried 
could do no wrong in hig eyes; and woe betide | Sir John, nodding and smiling to the new-comer r. 
the man who spoke disparagingly of us in his “Very lucky for. my friend,” growls Phil ip, 
presence ! and eats his soup in silence. 

One day, at his patron’s table, Philip exer- ‘* By-the-way, that article of his on Madame 
cised his valor and championship in our behalf | de Sévigne i is poor stuff. No knowledge of the 
by defending us against the evil-speaking of | period. Three gross blunders in French. A 
that Mr. Trail, who has been mentioned before | man can’t write of French society unless he has 
as a gentleman difficult to please and credulous | lived in French society. What does Pendennis 
of ill regarding his neighbor. The talk hap- know'of it? A man who makes blunders like 
pened to fall upon the character of the reader’s | those can’t understand French, A man who 
most humble servant, and Frail, as may be im- | can't speak French can’t get:on in French soci- 
agined, spared me no more than the rest of man-| ety. ‘Therefore’be can’t write about French so- 
kind. Would you like to be liked by ail people? | ciety. All these propositions are clear enough 
That*would be a reason why Trail’should hate | Thank you. Dry Champagne, if you. please. 
you. Were you an angel fresh dropped from |‘He is enormously overrated, I tell you; and so 
the skies he would espy dirt on your robe, and | is his wife. They used to put her forward as a 
a black feather or two in your wing. As for me, | beauty; and she is only a dowdy woman out of 
I know I am not angelical at all; and in walk-|a nursery. She has no style about her.” 
ing my native earth can’t help a little mud on | “She is only one of the best women in the 
my trowsérs. Well: Mr. Trail began to paint | world, ” Mr. Firthin called out, turning very red ; 
my portrait, laying on those dark shadows which | and hereupon entered into a defense of our char- 
that well-known master is in the ‘habit of em- | acters, and pronounced a eulogium upon both 
ploying. I was a parasite of the nobility ; I was.| and each of us, in which I hope there was some 
a heartless sycophiant, house-breaker, drankard, } little truth. However, he spoke with great en- 
murderer, returned convict, étc., ete. With a/thusiasm, and Mr. Trail found himself in a mi- 
little imagination Mrs. Candor ean fill up the | nority. 
outline, and drrange the colors so as to suit her ‘You are right to stand, up for your friends, 
amiable fancy. Firmin!” cried the host., ‘** Let me introduce 

Philip had come late to dinner—of this fault, | you to—” 

I must confess, he is guilty only too often. The} .‘‘Let me introduce myself,” said the g: - 
company were at table; he took the only place |-man-on the other side of Mr. Prail. ‘‘ Mr. J 
vacant, and’ this happened to be at the side of: | min; you.and I-are kinsmen—I am Sir John 
Mr. Trail. On Trail’s other side was a portly | Ringwood.” And Sir John reached a hand to 
individual,.of a healthy and rosy countenance | Philip across*Trail’s chair. They talked a great 
and voluminous white waistcoat, to whom Trail | deal: together in the course of the evening; and 
directed much of his amiable talk, and whom he | when Mr: Trail fousid that the great northern 
addressed once or twice as Sir John. Once or baroriet was friendly and familiar with Philip, 
twice already we have seen how Philip has quar- and claimed a relationship with him, ‘his man- 
reled at. table. He cried mea culpa loudly and | ner toward Firmin altered. *He pronounced 
honestly enough. .He made vows of reform in | afterward a warm eulogy upon Sir John for his 
this particular. He su¢ceeded, ‘dearly beloved | frankness and good-nature in recognizing his 
brethren, not much worse or better than you and | unfortunate relative, and charitably said, ‘ Phil- 
I do, who confess our faults, and go on promis-|‘ip.might not be like the doctor, and could not 
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ing a rogue for a father.” In former | Sir John Ringwood, who succeeded to the prin- 
days Trait had eaten and drunken freely at that | cipal portion of the estates, but not to the titles 
rogue’s table. But we must have truth, you | of the late earl, was descended from a mutual 
know. before all things ;- and if your own broth-| ancestor, a Sir John, whose elder son was en- 
er has committed a sin, common justice requires | nobled (temp Geo. I.), while the second son, 
that you should stone him. following the legal profession, became a judge, 
In former days, and not long after Lord Ring- | and had a son, who became,a baronet, and who 
wood’s death, Philip had left his card at this| begat that present Sir John who has just been 
kinsman’s door, and Sir John’s butler, driving | shaking hands with Philip acrosg Trail’s back.* 
in his master’s brougham, had left a card upon | Thus the two men were cousins; and in right 
Philip, who was not over well pleased by this | of the heiress, his poor mother, Philip might 
acknowledgment of his civility, and, in fact, | quarter the Ringwood arms on his carriage 
employed abusive epithets when he spoke of the | whenever he drove out. ‘These, you know, are 
transaction. But when the two gentlemen act- argent, a dexter sinople on a fesse wavy‘of the 
ually met, their intercourse was kindly and pleas- | first—or pick out, my dear friend, any coat you 
ant ‘enough. Sir John listened to his relative’s | like out of the whole heraldic wardrobe, and 
talk—and it appears Philip comported himself | accommodate it to our friend. Firmin. 
with his usual free and easy manner—with in- When he was a young man at college Philip 
terest and curiosity ; and owned afterward that had dabbled a little in this queer science of her- 
evil tongues had previously been busy with the | aldry, and used to try and believe the legends 
young man’s character, and that slander and | about his ancestry which his fond mother im- 
untruth had been spoken regarding him. In| partedtohim. He had a great book-plate made 
this respect, if Philip is worse off than his neigh-| for himself, with a prodigious number of quar- 
bors, I can only say his neighbors are fortunate. terings, and could recite the alliances by which 
Two days after the meeting of the cousins the | such and such a quartering came into his shield. 
tranquillity of Thornhaugh Street was disturbed | His father rather confirmed these histories, and 
by the appearance of a magnificent yellow char-| spoke of them and of his wife’s noble family 
iot, with crests, hammer-cloths, a bewigged | with much respect: and Philip, artlessly whis- 
coachman, and a powdered footman. Betsy, | pering to a vulgar boy at school that he was de- a? 
the nurse, who was going to take baby out for a| scended from King John, was thrashed very un- i 
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waik, encountered this giant on the threshold of | kindly by the vulgar upper boy, and nicknamed 

Mrs, Brandon’s door, and a lady within the char-| King John for many a long day after. I dare Pi 

iot delivered three cards to the tall menial, who | say many other gentlemen who profess to trace i.) 

transferred them to betsy. And Betsy persisted | their descent from ancient kings have no better 5 

in saying that the lady in the carriage admired | or worse authority for their pedigree than friend Ba 

baby very much, and asked its age, av which Philip. iy 
i 







baby’s mamma was not in the least surprised | When our friend paid his second visit to Sir 
In due course an invitation to dinner followed, | John Ringwood he was introduced to his kins- 
and our frjends became acquainted with their} man’s library. A great family-tree hung over 
kinsfolk. | the mantle-piece, surrounded by a whole gallery 

If you have a good memory for pedigrees— | of defunct Ringwoods, of whom the baronet was H 
and in my youthful time every man de bonne | now the representative. He quoted to Philip i 
maison studied genealogies, and had his English, the hackneyed old Horatian lines (some score f 
families in his memory —you know that this | of years ago a great deal of that old coin was 

















* Gopied, by permizsion of P. Firmin, Esq., from the Genealogical Tree in his possession. 3 
Sir J. Ringwood, Bart., . 
of Wingate and Whipham. 
b. 1649; ob. 1725. 
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| | i 
Sir J., Bart., Sir Philip, Knt., et 
1st Baron Ringwood. a Baron of the Exchequer. z 

ob. 1770. 
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John, 2nd Baron, Philip, Sir John, Bart., ! 
created Earl of Ringwood ; a Colonel in the Army. , of the Hays. # 
and Viset. Cingbars. ob. 1808, Hey 
, BS . 
Charles, vilet, Cingbar-, * Sir John of the Hays, $7 
b. 1802; ob, 1824. and now. of 4 
Wingate and Whipham, ug 
| has issue. * 
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Maria, Louisa, ae 
b. 1801, b. 1802. Oliver, Ireton, t 
m? Talbot Twysden, m‘ G. B, Firmin, Esq., M.D. Hampden, Franklin, 
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current in conversation). As for family, he 


| 


said, and ancestors, and what we have not done | 


ourselves, these things we can hardly call ours! 
Sir John gave Philip to understand that he was 
astanch liberal. Sir John was for going with the 
age. Sir John had fired a shot from the Paris 
barricades. Sir John was for the rights of man 
every where all over the world. He had pictures 
of Franklin, Lafayette, Washington, and the 
first Consul Bonaparte on his walls along with 
his ancestors. He had lithograph copies of 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of American 
Independence, and the Signatures to the Death 
of Charles I. He did not scruple to own his 
preference for republican institutions. He wish- 
ed to know what right had any man—the late 
Lord Ringwood, for example—to sit in a hered- 
itary House of Peers and legislate over him ? 
That lord had had a son Cinqbars, who died many 
years before, a victim of his own follies and de- 
baucheries. Had Lord Cingbars survived his 
father, he would now be sitting an earl in the 
House of Peers—the most ignorant young man, 
the most unprincipled young man, reckless, dis- 
solute, of the feeblest intellect and the worst 
life. Well, had he lived and inherited the Ring- 
wood property, that creature would have been 
an earl: whereas he, Sir John, his superior in 
morals, in character, in intellect, his equal in 
point of birth (for had they not both a common 
ancestor?) was Sir John still. The inequalities 
in men’s chances in life were monstrous and ri- 
diculous. He was determined, henceforth, to 
look at a man for himself alone, and not esteem 
him for any of the absurd caprices of fortune. 
As the republican was talking to his relative 
a servant came into the room and whispered to 


his master that the plumber had come with his | 


bill as by appointment; upon which Sir John 
rose up in a fury, asked the servant how he dared 
to disturb him, and bade him tell the plumber 
to go to the lowest depths of Tartarus. Nothing 
could equal the insolence and rapacity of trades- 
men, he said, except the insolence and idleness 
of servants; and he called-this one back, and 
asked him how he dared to leave the fire in that 
state ?—stormed and raged at him with a volu- 
bility which astonished his new acquaintance ; 
and, the man being gone, resumed his previous 
subject of conversation, viz., natural equality 
and-the outrageous injustice of the present social 
system. After talking for half an hour, during 
which Philip found that he himself could hardly 
find an opportunity of uttering a word, Sir John 
took out his watch and got up from his chair; 
at which hint Philip too rose, not sorry to bring 
the interview to an end. And herewith Sir 
John accompanied his kinsman into the hall, 
and to the street door, before which the baronet’s 
groom was riding, leading his master’s horse. 
And Philip heard’the baronet using violent lan- 
guage to the groom, as he had done to the serv- 
ant within doors. Why, the army in Flanders 
did not swear more terribly than this admirer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of republican institutions and advocate of the | 


rights of man. 


| must say was not altogether agreeable. 
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Philip was not allowed to go AWAY without 
appointing a day when he and his wife uld 
partake of their kinsman’s hospitality, Op this 
occasion Mrs. Philip comported herself With . 
much grace and simplicity that Sir Johy and 
Lady Ringwood pronounced her to be st 
pleasing and ladylike person, and | dare ~ 
wondered how a person in her rank of life eoy) 
have acquired manners that were so refined on 
agreeable. 


ed ar 
Lady Ringwood asked ie 0 
child which she ,had seen, praised its beayt, 
of course, won the mother’s heart, and ¢ 

by caused her to speak with perhaps more f; 
dom than she would otherwise have felt at 
first interview. Mrs. Philip has a dainty t 

on the piano, and a sweet singing voice that js 
charmingly true and neat. She performed after 
dinner some of the songs of her little rép- ’ 
and pleased her audience. Lady Ringwood 
loved good music, and was herself a fine per- 
former of the ancient school, when she played 


l 
Haydn and Mozart under the tuition of good old 
Sir George Thrum. The tall and handsom 
beneficed clergyman who acted as major-domo 
of Sir John’s establishment placed a parcel 
the carriage when Mr. and Mrs, Philip took their 
leave, and announced with much respectful de- 
ference that the cab was paid. Our friends 1 
doubt would have preferred to dispense with this 
ceremony; but it is ill looking even a gift cab- 
horse in the mouth, and so Philip was a gainer 
of some two shillings by his kinsman’s liberality, 

When Charlotte came to open the parcel whic 
major-domo, with his lady’s compliments, had 
placed in the cab, I fear she did not exhibit that 
elation which we ought to feel for the favors of 
our friends. A coupie of little frocks, of the 
cut of George IV., some little red shoes of th 
same period, some crumpled sashes, and ot! 
small articles of wearing apparel, by her lady- 
ship’s order by her ladyship’s lady’s-maid ; and 
Lady Ringwood kissing Charlotte at her depart- 
ure, told her that she had caused this little 
packet to be put away for her. ‘‘ H’m,” says 
Philip, cnly half pleased. ‘‘ Suppose, Sir John 
had told his butler to put up one of his blue 
coats and brass buttons for me, as well as pay 
the cab?” 

‘“‘Tf it was meant in kindness, Philip, we 
must not be angry,” pleaded Philip's wife; ‘‘and 
I am sure if you had heard her and the Miss 
Ringwoods speak of baby you would like them, 
as I intend to do.” 

But Mrs. Philip never put those mouldy old 
red shoes upon baby; and as for the little frocks, 
children’s frocks are made so much fuller now 
that Lady Ringwood’s presents did not answel 
at all, Charlotte managed to furbish up a sash, 
and a pair of epaulets for her child—epaulets are 
they called ? Shoulder-knots—what you will, 
ladies ; and with these ornaments Miss Firmin 
was presented to Lady Ringwood and some 0! 
her family. 

The good-will of these new-found relatives of 
Philip’s was laborious, was evident, and yet I 
At the 
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frst period of their intercourse—for this too, I 
am sorry to say, came to an end, or presently | 
cuffered interruption—tokens of affection in the | 
shape of farm produce, country butter and poul- | 
try, and actual butcher's meat, came from Berk- 

cley Square to Thornhaugh Street. The Duke | 
of Doubleglo’ster, I know, is much richer than | 
you are; but if he were to offer to make you a 

present of half-a-crown, I doubt whether you 

would be quite pleased. And so with Philip 

and his relatives. A hamper brought in the | 
brougham, containing hot-house g:aj2: and 

country butter, is very well, but a leg of mutton 

I own was a gift that was rather tough to swal- 

low. It was tough. That point we ascer- 

tained and established among roars of laughter 

one day when we dined with our friends. Did 

Lady Ringwood send a sack of turnips in the | 
brougham too? Ina word, we ate Sir John’s 

mutton, and we laughed at him, and be sure | 
many a man has done the same by you and me. | 
Last Friday, for instance, as Jones and Brown | 
go away after dining with your humble servant. | 
“Did you ever see such profusion and extrava- 

cance?” asks Brown. ‘* Profusion and extrava- 

gance!” cries Jones, that well-known epicure. | 
“T never saw any thing so shabby in my life. 
What does the fellow mean by asking me to 
such a dinner?” ‘ True,” says the other, ‘‘it 

was an abominable dinner, Jones, as you justly 

say; but it was very profuse in him to give it. | 
Don’t you see?” and so both our good friends | 
are agreed. 


Ere many days were over the great yellow 
chariot and its powdered attendants again made | 
their appearance before Mrs. Brandon’s modest 
door in Thornhaugh Street, and Lady Ringwood | 
and two daughters descended from the carriage | 
and made their way to Mr. Philip’s apartments | 


in the second floor, just as that worthy gentle- 
man was sitting down to dinner with his wife. | 
Lady Ringwood, bent upon being gracious, was 
in ecstasies with every thing she saw—a clean | 
house—a nice little maid—pretty picturesque | 
rooms—odd rooms—and what charming pic- 

tures! Several of these were the work of the 

fond pencil of poor J. J., who, as has been told, 

had painted Philip’s beard and Charlotte’s eye- 

brow, and Charlotte’s baby a thousand and a 

thousand times. ‘*May we comein? Are we | 
disturbing you? What dear little bits of china! 
What a beautiful mug, Mr. Firmin!” This was | 
poor J. J.’s present to his god-daughter. ‘‘ How 

nice the luncheon looks! Dinner, is it? How | 
pleasant to dine at this hour!” The ladies were | 
determined to be charmed with every thing round | 
about them. 

“We are dining on your poultry. May we 
offer some to you and Miss Ringwood ?” says the | 
master of the house. 

“Why don’t you dine in the dining-room ? | 
Why do you dine in a bedroom ?” asks Franklin | 
Ringwood, the interesting young son of the Ba- | 
ronte of Ringwood. 

“Somebody else lives in the parlor,” says | 
Mrs. Philip. On which the boy remarks, “ We 
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have two dining-rooms in Berkeley Square. I 
mean for us, besides papa's study, which I mustn't 
go into. And the servants have two dining- 
rooms, and—” 

‘*Hush! Here,” cries mamma, with the 
usual remark regarding the beauty of silence iu 
little boys. 

But Franklin persists in spite of the ‘*‘ Hush- 
es:” **And so we have at Ringwood; and at 
Whipham there’s ever so many dining-rooms— 
ever so many—and I[ like Whipham a great deal 
better than Ringwood, because my pony is at 
Whipham. You have not got a pony. You 
are too poor.” 

‘* Franklin !” 

** You said he was too poor; and you would 
not have had chickens if we had not given them 
to you. Mamma, you know you said they were 
very poor, and would like them.” 

And here mamma looked red, and I dare say 
Philip’s cheeks and ears tingled, and for once 
Mrs. Philip was thankful at hearing her baby 
cry, for it gave her a pretext for leaving the room 
and flying to the nursery, whither the other two 
ladies accompanied her. 

Meanwhile Master Franklin went on with his 


| artless conversation. ‘‘ Mr. Philip, why do they 


say you are wicked? You do not look wicked ; 
and I am sure Mrs. Philip does not look wicked 
—she looks very good.” 

** Who says I am wicked ?” asks Mr. Firmin 
of his candid young relative. 

‘Oh, eversomany! Cousin Talbot says so; 
and Blanche says so; and Woolcombe says so; 
only I don't like him, he’s so very brown. And 
when they heard you had been to dinner, ‘ Has 
that beast been here?’ Talbot says. And I don't 
like him a bit. But I like you—at least I think 
Ido. You only have oranges for dessert. We 


| always have lots of things for dessert at home. 


You don’t, I suppose, because you've got no 
money—only a very little.” 

‘*Well: I have got only a very little,” says 
Philip. 

**T have some—ever so much. And I'll buy 
something for your wife; and I shall 'ike to have 
you better at home than Blanche, and Talbot, 
and that Woolcombe; and they never give me 
any thing. You can’t, you know, because you 
are so very poor—you are; but we'll often send 


| you things, I dare say. And I'll have an orange, 


please—thank you. And there’s a chap at our 
school, and his name is Suckling, and he ate 
eighteen oranges, and wouldn’t give one away 
to any body. Wasn't he a greedy pig? And 
I have wine with my oranges—I do: a glass of 
wine—thank you. That's jolly. But you don’t 
have it often, I suppose, because you're so very 
poor.” 

I am glad that infant could not understand, 
being yet of too tender age, the compliments 
which Lady Ringwood and her daughter passed 
upon her. As it was, the compliments charmed 
the mother, for whom indeed they were intend- 
ed, and did not inflame the unconscious baby’s 
vanity. 
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‘* What would the polite mamma and sister 


have said, if they had heard that unlucky Frank- | 
lin’s prattle?” The boy’s simplicity amused his | 


tall cousin. 


‘* Yes,” says Philip, ‘‘ we are very | 


poor, but we are very happy, and don’t mind— | 


that’s the truth.” 
** Mademoiselle, that’s the German governess, 


said she wondered how you could live at all; | 


and I don’t think you could if you ate as much 
as she did. 
a oner at eating. 
one who is at college, one day tried to see how 


You should see her eat; she is such 
Fred, my brother, that’s the | 


much Mademoiselle Wallfirch could eat, and she | 


had twice of soup, and then she said sivoplay, 
and then twice of fish, and she said sivoplay for 
more; and then she had roast mutton—no, I 
think roast beef it was; and she eats the pease 
with her knife, and then she had raspberry jam 
pudding, and ever so much beer, and then—” 


But what came then we never shall know; be- | 
cause while young Franklin was choking with | 


laughter (accompanied with a large piece of 


orange) at the ridiculous recollection of Miss | 


Wallfirch’s appetite, his mamma and sister came 
down stairs from Charlotte’s nursery, and brought 
the dear boy’s conversation to an end. The 
ladies chose to go home, delighted with Philip, 
baby, Charlotte. Every thing was so proper. 
Every thing was so nice; Mrs, Firmin was so 
ladylike. ‘The fine ladies watched her and her 
behavior with that curiosity which the Brob- 
dingnag ladies displayed when they held up lit- 
tle Gulliver on their palms, and saw him bow, 
smile, dance, draw his sword, and go forth, just 
like a man. 
—— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN WHICH PHILIP WEARS A WIG. 


WE can not expect to be loved by a relative 
whom we have knocked into an illuminated 
pond, and whose coat-tails, pantaloons, nether 
limbs, and best feelings we have lacerated with 
ill-treatment and broken glass. A man whom 
you have so treated behind his back will not be 
sparing of his punishment behind yours, Of 
course all the Twysdens, male and female, and 
Woolcombe, the dusky husband of Philip’s for- 
mer love, hated and feared, and maligned him; 
and were in the habit of speaking of him as 
a truculent and reckless savage and monster, 
coarse and brutal in his language and behavior, 
ragged, dirty, and reckless in his personal ap- 
pearance; reeking with smoke, perpetually reel- 
ing in drink, indulging in oaths, actions, laugh- 
ter which rendered him intolerable in civilized 


of abusing poor Philip and of ingratiating them. 
| selves. ‘They had never refused any invitation 
from Sir John in town or country, and had end- 
ed by utterly boring him and Lady Ringwood 
and the Ringwood family in general. Lady 
Ringwood learned somewhere how ppitilessly 
Mrs. Woolcombe had jilted her cousin when a 
richer suitor appeared in the person of the West 
Indian. Then news came how Philip had ad- 
ministered a beating to Woolcombe, to Talbot 
Twysden, to a dozen who set on him. The 
early prejudices began to pass away. A friend 
or two of Philip’s told Ringwood how he was 
mistaken in the young man, and painted a por- 
trait of him in colors much more favorable than 
those which his kinsfolk employed. Indeed, 


} 
| ° ‘ . 
| dear relations, if the public wants to know our 
little faults and errors, I think I know who will 


| not grudge the requisite information. Dear 
| Aunt Candor, are you not still alive, and don’t 
| you know what we had for dinner yesterday, 
| and the amount (monstrous extravagance!) of 
the washer-woman’s bill? 
Well, the Twysden family so bespattered poor 
Philip with abuse, and represented him as a 
| monster of such hideous mien, that no wonder 
| the Ringwoods avoided him. Then they began 
| to grow utterly sick and tired of his detractors. 
| And then Sir John, happening to talk with his 
brother Member of Parliament, Tregarvan, in 
| the House of Commons, heard quite a different 


society, The Twysdens,.during Philip’s ab-| story regarding our friend to that with which the 
sence abroad, had been very respectful and as-| Twysdens had regaled him; and with no little 
siduous in courting the new head of the Ring-| surprise on Sir John’s part, was told by Tregar- 
wood family. They had flattered Sir John, and | van how honest, rough, worthy, affectionate, and 
paid court to my lady. They had been wel-| gentle this poor maligned fellow was; how he 
comed at Sir John’s houses in town and country. | had been sinned against by his wretch of a fa- 
They had adopted his politics in a great measure, | ther, whom he had forgiven and actually helped 
as they had adopted the politics of the deceased | out of his wretched means ; and how he was mak- 
Ringwood. They had never lost an opportunity | ing a brave battle against poverty, and had a 
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eweet little loving wife and child, whom every 
kind heart would willingly strive to help. Be- 
cause people are rich they are not of necessity 
ogres. Because they are born gentlemen and 
ladies of good degree, are in easy circumstances, 
and have a generous education, it does not fol- 
low that thcy are heartless and will turn their 
back on a friend. Mot qui vous parle—I have 
been in a great strait of sickness near to death, 
and the friends who came to help me with every 
comfort, succor, sympathy were actually gentle- 
men, who lived in good houses, who had a good 
education. They didn’t turn away because I 
was sick, or fly from me because they thought 
I was poor; on the contrary, hand, purse, suc- 
cor, sympathy were ready, and praise be to 
Heaven. And so too did Philip find help when 
he needed it, and succor when he was in poverty. 
Tregarvan, we will own, was a pompous little 
man, his House of Commons speeches were dull, 
and his written documents awfully slow; but he 
had a kind heart: he was touched by that pic- 
ture which Laura drew of the young man’s 
poverty, and honesty, and simple hopefulness in 
the midst of hard times: and we have seen how 
the European Review was thus intrusted to Mr. 
Philip’s management. Then some artful friends 
of Philip’s determined that he should be recon- 
ciled to his relations, who were well-to-do in the 
world, and might servehim. And I wish, dear 
reader, that your respectable relatives and mine 
would bear this little paragraph in mind and 
leave us both hai me legacies. Then Tre- 
garvan spoke to Sir John Ringwood, and that 
meeting was brought about, where, for once at 
least, Mr. Philip quarreled with nobody. 

And now came another little piece of good 
luck, which, I suppose, must be attributed to 
the same kind friend who had been scheming 
for Philip's benefit, and who is never so happy 
as when her little plots for her friend’s benefit 
can be made to succeed. Yes: when that arch- 
jobber—don’t tell me—I never knew a woman 
worth a pin who wasn’t—when that arch-jobber, 
I say, has achieved a job by which some friend 
is made happy, her eyes and cheeks brighten 
with triumph. Whether she has got a sick man 
into a hospital, or got a poor woman a family’s 
washing, or made a sinner repent and return to 
wife, husband, or what not, that woman goes 
off and pays her thanks, where thanks are due, 
with such fervor, with such lightsomeness, with 
such happiness, that I assure you she is a sight 
to behold. Hush! When one sinner is saved, 
who are glad? Some of us know a woman or 
two pure as angels—know, and are thankful. 

When the person about whom I have been 
prattling has one of her benevolent jobs in hand, 
or has completed it, there is a sort of triumph 
and mischief in her manner, which I don’t know 
otherwise how to describe. She does not under- 
stand my best jokes at this period, or answer 
them at random, or laugh very absurdly and 
vacantly. She embraces her children wildly, 
and, at the most absurd moments, is utterly un- 
mindful when they are saying their lessons, 





prattling their little questions, and so forth. I 
recall all these symptoms (and put this and that 
together, as the saying is) as happening on one 
especial day, at the commencement of Easter 
Term, eighteen hundred and never mind what— 
as happening on one especial morning when this 
lady had been astoundingly distraite and curi- 
ously excited. I now remember, how during 
her children’s dinner-time, she sat looking into 
the square out of our window, and scarcely at- 
tending to the little innocent cries for mutton 
which the children were offering up. 

At last there was a rapid clank over the pave- 
ment, a tall figure passed the parlor windows, 
which our kind friends know look into Queen 
Square, and then came a loud ring at the bell, 
and I thought the mist:ess of the house gave an 
ah—a sigh—as though her heart was relieved. 

The street door was presently opened, and 
then the dining-room door, and Philip walks in 
with his hat on, his blue eyes staring before him, 
his hair flaming about, and “ La, Uncle Philip!” 
ery the children. ‘*‘What have you done to 
yourself? You have shaved off your mustache.” 
And so he had, I declare! 

‘*T say, Pen, look here! ‘This has been left 
at chambers; and Cassidy has sent it on by his 
clerk,” our friend said. I forget whether it has 
been stated that Philip’s name still remained on 
the door of those chambers in Parchment Build- 
ings, where we once heard his song of *‘ Doctor 
Luther,” and were present at his call-supper. 

The document which Philip produced was 
actually a brief. ‘Tie papers were superscribed, 
**In Parliament, | 'wheedle and Tredyddlum 
Railway. To support bill, Mr. Firmin; re- 
tainer, five guineas; brief, fifty guineas; con- 
sultation, five guineas. With you Mr. Arm- 
strong, Sir J. Whitworth, Mr. Pinkerton.” Here 
was a wonder of wonders! A shower of gold 
was poured out on my friend. A light dawned 
upon me. The proposed bill was for a Cornish 
line. Our friend Tregarvan was concerned in 
it, the line passing through his property, and my 
wife had canvassed him privately, and by her 
wheedling and blandishments had persuaded 
Tregarvan to use his interest with the agents 
and get Philip this welcome aid. 

Philip eyed the paper with a queer expression. 
He handled it as some men handle a baby. He 
looked as if he did not know what to do with it, 
and as if he should like to drop it. I believe I 
made some satirical remark to this effect as I 
looked at our friend with his paper. 

“‘ He holds a child beautifully,” said my wife, 
with much enthusiasm ; ‘* much better than some 
people who laugh at him.” 

*¢ And he will hold this no doubt much to his 
credit. May this be the father of many briefs ! 
May you have bags full of them!” Philip had 
all our good wishes. They did not cost much, 
or avail much, but they were sincere. I know 
men who ¢can’t for the lives of them give even 
that cheap coin of good-will, but hate their 
neighbors’ prosperity, and are angry with them 
when they cease to be dependent and poor.” 
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We have said how Cassidy's astonished clerk 
had brought the brief from chambers to Firmin 
at his lodgings at Mrs. Brandon’s in Thornhaugk: 
Street. Had a bailiff served him with a writ 
Philip could not have been more surprised or 
in a greatertremor. A brief? Grands Dieux! 
What was he to do with a brief? 
of going to bed, and being ill—of flying from 
home, country, family. Brief? Charlotte, of 
course, seeing her husband alarmed, began to 
quake too. Indeed, if his worship’s finger aches, 
does not her whole body suffer? But Char- 
lotte’s and Philip’s constant friend, the Little Sis- 
ter, felt no such fear. ‘* Now there’s this open- 
ing, you must take it, my dear,” she said. 
pose you don’t know much about law—” 

**Much! Nothing,” interposed Philip. ‘* You 
might ask me to play the piano; but as I never 
happened to have learned—” 

‘*La—don't tell me! You mustn’t show a 
faint heart. Take the business and do it best 


* Sup- 


He thought | 
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|}eould!”’ And at this sentiment I imagine 
| gers shooting out of a pair of eyes that 

| ordinarily very gentle and bright. 

| Not having been engaged in the case in wh 
| Philip had the honor of first appearing, | 
not enter into particulars regarding it, } 
sure that case must have been uncommon); 
strong in itself which could survive such an ai. 
vocate. He passed a frightful night of tortuye 
before appearing in committee room. During 
that night, he says, his hair grew gray. His 
old college friend and comrade Pinkerton, wl 
was with him in the case, “ coached” him 
the day previous ; and indeed it must be owned 
that the work which he had to perform was not 
of a nature to impair the inside or the outside 
of his skull. A great man was his leader: his 
friend Pinkerton followed; and all Mr. Philiy’s 
business was to examine half a dozen witn bane 
by questions previously arranged between them 


ca 
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you can. You'll do it better next time, and 
next. The Bar’sagentleman’s business. Don’t | 
I attend a judge’s lady, which I remember her | 
with her first in a little bit of a house in Ber- 
nard Street, Russell Square; and now haven’t I 
been to her in Eaton Square, with a butler, and 
two footmen, and carriages ever so many? You 
may work on at your newspapers and get a | 
crust, and when you're old, and if you quarrel— 
and you have a knack of quarreling—he has, 
Mrs. Firmin. I knew him before you did. 
Quarrelsome he is, and he will be, though you 
think him an angel, to be sure. Suppose you | 
quarrel with your newspaper masters, and your 
reviews, and that, you lose your place. <A gen- 
tleman like Mr. Philip oughtn’t to have a mas- 
ter. I couldn't bear to think of your going 
down of a Saturday to the publishing office to 
get your wages like a workman.” 
** But J am a workman,” interposes Philip. 
‘*La! But do you mean to remain one for- 
ever? I would rise, if I was a man!” said the 
intrepid little woman; ‘‘I would rise, or I'd 
know the reason why. Who knows how many 
in family you're going to be? I'd have more 
spirit than to live in a second floor—I would!” 
And the little woman said this, though she 
clung round Philip’s child with a rapture of 
foridness which she tried in vain to conceal; 
though she felt that to part from it would be to 
part from her life’s chief happiness; though she | 
loved Philip as her own son: and Charlotte— | 
well, Charlotte for Philip’s sake—as women love | 
other women. 
Charlotte came to her friends in Queen Square, | 
and told us of the resolute Little Sister’s advice 
and conversation. She knew that Mrs. Bran- 
don only loved her as something belonging to 
Philip. She admired this Little Sister, and 
trusted her, and could afford to bear that little 





and the agents. 

When you hear that, as a reward of his sery- 
ices in this case, Mr. Firmin received a sum of 
money sufficient to pay his modest family ex- 
penses for some four months, I am sure, 
and respected literary friends, that you will wish 
the lot of a parliamentary barrister had been 
yours, or that your immortal works could be 
paid with such a liberality as rewards the labors 
of these lawyers. 
allein.” After one agent had employed Philip, 
another came and secured his valuable services ; 
him two or three others foll 
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ed, and our friend 
positively had money in bank. Not only were 
apprehensions of poverty removed for the pres- 
ent, buts we had every reason to hope that Fir- 
min’s prosperity would increase and conti 
And when a little son and heir was born, which 
blessing was conferred upon Mr. Philip about a 
year after his daughter, our godchild, saw the 
light, we should have thought it shame to ha 
any misgivings about the future, so cheerful did 
Philip’s prospects appear. ‘‘ Did I not tell you,” 
said my wife, with her usual kindling romance, 
‘*that comfort and succor would be found for 
these in the hour of their need?” Amen. We 
were grateful that comfort and succor shoul 
come. No one, I am sure, was more humbly 
thankful than Philip himself for the fortunate 
chances which befell him. 

He was alarmed rather than elated by his 
sudden prosperity. ‘‘It can’t last,” he said. 
‘‘Don’t tell me. The attorneys must find me 
out before long. They can not continue to 
give their business to such an ignoramus; and 
I really think I must remonstrate with them.” 
You should have seen the Little Sister's indigna- 
tion when Philip uttered this sentiment in her 
presence. ‘Give up your business? Yes, do! 
she: cried, tossing up Philip’s youngest born. 
“Fling this baby out of window, why not in- 


somewhat scornful domination which Brandon | deed, which Heaven has sent it you! — You 


exercised. 
Philip does,” Charlotte said. ‘‘ Do you think I 
could like her, or any woman, if I thought Philip 
loved them? I could kill them, Laura, that I | 


‘She does not love me, because | ought to go down on your knees and ask par- 


don for having thought any thing so wicked. 
Philip’s heir, by-the-way, immediately on his 
entrance into the world, had become the prime 
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favorite of this unreasoning woman. The little 


daughter was passed over as a little person of no 
account, and so began to entertain the passion 
of jealousy at almost the very earliest age at 
which even the female breast is capable of enjoy- 


"And though this Little Sister loved all these 
people with an almost ferocious passion of love, 
and lay awake, I believe, hearing their infantine 
cries, Or crept on stealthy feet in darkness to 
their mother’s chamber door, behind which they 
lay sleeping; though she had, as it were, a rage 
for these infants, and was wretched out of their 
sight, yet, when a third and a fourth brief came 
to Philip, and he was enabled to put a little 
money aside, nothing would content Mrs. Bran- 
don but that he should go into a house of his 
own. “A gentleman,” she said, ‘‘ ought not to 
live in a two-pair lodging; he ought to have a 
house of his own.” So, you see, she hastened 
on the preparations for her own execution. She 
trudged to the brokers’ shops and made wonder- 
ful bargains of furniture. She cut chintzes, and 
covered sofas, and sewed, and patched, and fit- 
ted. She found a house and took it—Milman 
Street, Guildford Street, opposite the Fondling 
(a3 the dear little soul called it), a most gen- 
teel, quiet little street, “and quite near for me 
to come,” she said, *‘to see my dears.” Did 
she speak with dry eyes? Mine moisten some- 
times when I think of the faith, of the generosity, 
of the sacrifice, of that devoted, loving creature. 

I am very fond of Charlotte. Her sweetness 
and simplicity won all our hearts at home. No 
wife or mother ever was more attached and af- 
fectionate; but I own there was a time when I 
hated her, though of course that highly princi- 
pled woman, the wife of the author of the pres- 
ent memoirs, says that the statement I am mak- 
ing here is stuff and nonsense, not to say im- 
moral and irreligious. Well, then, I hated 
Charlotte for the horrible eagerness which she 
showed in getting away from this Little Sister, 
who clung round those children, whose first cries 
she had heard. I hated Charlotte for a cruel 
happiness which she felt as she hugged the chil- 
dren to her heart: her own children in their 
own room, whom she would dress, and watch, 
and wash, and tend; and for whom she wanted 
no aid. No aid, entendez vous? Oh, it was a 
shame, a shame! In the new house, in the 
pleasant little trim new nursery (fitted up by 
whose fond hands we will not say), is the mo- 
ther glaring over the cot, where the little, soft, 
round cheeks are pillowed; and yonder in the 
rooms in Thornhaugh Street, where she has 
tended them for two years, the Little Sister sits 
lonely as the moonlight streams in. God help 
thee, little, suffering, faithful heart! Never but 
once in her life before had she known so exqui- 
site a pain. 


Of course we had an entertainment in the | 


new house; and Philip’s friends, old and new, 
came to the house-warming. The family coach 
of the Ringwoods blocked up that astonished 
little street. The powder on their footmen’s 
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heads nearly brushed the ceiling, as the mon- 
sters rose when the guests passed in and out of 
the hall. The Little Sister merely took charge 
of the tea-room. Philip's “library” was that 
usual little cupboard beyond the dining-room. 
The little drawing-room was dreadfully crowded 
by an ex-nursery piano, which the Ringwoods 
bestowed upon their friends; and somebody was 
in duty bound to play upon it on the evening of 
this soirée ; though the Little Sister chafed down 
stairs at the music? In fact, her very words 
were, ‘‘ Rat that piano!” She ‘‘ratted” the in- 
strument, because the music would wake her 
little dears up stairs. And that music did wake 
them; and they howled melodiously, and the 
Little Sister, who was about to serve Lady Jane 
Tregarvan with some tea, dashed up stairs to 
the nursery: and Charlotte had reached the 
room already: and she looked angry when the 
Little Sister came in: and she said, “‘ I am sure, 
Mrs. Brandon, the people down stairs will be 
wanting their tea;” and she spoke with some 
asperity. And Mrs. Brandon went down stairs 
without one word; and happening to be on the 
landing conversing with a friend, and a little 
out of the way of the duet which the Miss Ring- 
woods were performing—riding their great old 
horse, as it were, and putting it through its paces 
in Mrs. Firmin’s little paddock—happening, I 
say, to be on the landing when Caroline passed, 
I took a hand as cold as stone, and never saw a 
look of grief more tragic than that worn by her 
poor little face as it passed. ‘* My children 
cried,” she said, ‘and I went up to the nursery. 
But she don’t want me there now.” Poor Lit- 
tle Sister! She humbled herself and groveled 
before Charlotte. You could not help trampling 
upon her then, Madam; and I hated you—and 
a great number of other women. Ridley and I 
went down to her tea-room, where Caroline re- 
sumed her place. She looked very nice and 
pretty, with her pale sweet face, and her neat 
cap and blue ribbon. Tortures I know she was 
suffering. Charlotte had been stabbing her. 
Women will use the edge sometimes, and drive 
the steel in. Charlotte said to me, some time 
afterward, ‘‘I was jealous of her, and you were 
right; and a dearer, more faithful creature never 
lived.” But who told Charlotte I said she was 
jealous? O treble bestia! I told Ridley, and 
Mr. Ridley told Mrs. Firmin. 

If Charlotte stabbed Caroline, Caroline could 
not help coming back again amd again to the 
knife. On Sundays, when she was free, there 
was always a place for her at Philip’s modest 
table; and when Mrs. Philip went to church 
Caroline was allowed to reign in the nursery. 
Sometimes Charlotte was generous enough to 
give Mrs. Brandon this chance. When Philip , 
took a house—a whole house to himseHf—Phil- 
ip’s mother-in-law proposed to come and stay 
with him, and said that, wishing to be beholden 
to no one, she would pay for her board and lodg- 
ing. But Philip declined this treat, represent- 
ing, justly, that his present house was no bigger 
than his former lodgings. ‘‘My poor love is 














dying to have me,” Mrs. Baynes remarked on 
this. ‘‘ But her husband is so cruel to her, and 
keeps her under such terror, that she dares not 
call her life her own.” Cruel to her! Charlotte 
was the happiest of the happy in her little house. 
In consequence of his parliamentary success 


Philip went regularly to chambers now, in the | 
At | 


fond hope that more briefs might come. 
chambers he likewise conducted the chief busi- 
ness of his Review: and, at the accustomed hour 
of his return, that usual little procession of mo- 
ther and child and nurse would be seen on the 
watch for him; and the young woman—the hap- 
piest young woman in Christendom—would walk 
back clinging on her husband’s arm. 

All this while letters came from Philip’s dear 
father at New York, where, it appeared, he was 
engaged not only in his profession but in vari- 
ous speculations with which he was always about 
to make his fortune. One day Philip got a 


newspaper advertising a aew insurance company, | 
and saw, to his astonishment, the announcement | 


of ‘* Counsel in London, Philip Firmin, Esq., 
Parchment Buildings, Temple.” A _ paternal 
letter promised Philip great fees out of this in- 


surance company, but I never heard that poor | 


Philip was any the richer. In fact, his friends 
advised him to have nothing to do with this in- 
surance company, and to make no allusion to it 
in his letters. 
the gifts they brought,” as old Firmin would 
have said. They had to impress upon Philip 
an abiding mistrust of that wily old Greek, his 
father. 
and magnificently, and persisted in believing or 
declaring that ere very long he should have to. 
announce to Philip that his fortune was made. 


He speculated in Wall Street, I don’t know in | 


what shares, inventions,-mines, railways. One 


day, some few months after his migration to | 
Milman Street, Philip, blushing and hanging 
down his head, had to tell me that his father | 


had drawn upon him again. Had he not paid 
up his shares in a certain mine they would have 
been forfeited, and he and his son after him would 
have lost a certain fortune, old Danaus said. 
I fear an artful, a long-bow pulling Danaus. 
What, shall a man have birth, wealth, friends, 


‘*They feared the Danai, and | 


Firmin senior always wrote hopefully | 
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the most astonishing success. A remedy si 
discovered, the mere sale of which in Eyroy 
| and America must bring an immense perenne 
to the fortunate inventors. For the ladies wh 
Mrs. Brandon attended the remedy was of price. 
less value. He would send her some. His 
friend, Captain Morgan, of the Southampto, 
packet-ship, would bring her some of this astop. 
ishing medicine. Let her try it. Let her shoy 
the accompanying cases to Doctor Goodenoug) 
—to any of his brother physicians in London, 
Though himself an exile from his country. h 
loved it, and was proud in being able, to confoy 
upon it one of the greatest blessings with whi 
science had endowed mankind. 

Goodenough, I am sorry to say, had such q 
mistrust of his confrére that he chose to disbe. 
lieve any statement Firmin made. ‘‘I don't 
believe, my good Brandon, the fellow has nous 
enough to light upon any scientific discovery 
more useful than a new sauce for cutlets. He 
invent any thing but fibs, never!’ Yousee this 
| Goodenough is an obstinate old heathen; and 
when he has once found reason to mistrust a 
man, he forever after declines to believe him. 

However, the doctor is a man forever on the 
look-out for more knowledge of his profession, 
and for more remedies to benefit mankind: he 
hummed and ha’d over the pamphlet, as the 
Little Sister sat watching him in his study. He 
clapped it down after a while, and slapped his 
| hands on his little legs as his wontis. ‘‘ 
don,” he says, ‘‘ I think there is a great deal 


m 


sran- 
in 
it, and I think so the more because it turns out 
that Firmin has nothing to do with the discoy- 
ery, which has been made at Boston.” In fact, 
Dr. Firmin, late of London, had only been 
present in the Boston hospital, where the experi- 
| ments were made with the new remedy. He 
| had cried ‘‘ Halves,” and proposed to sell it asa 
secret remedy, and the bottle which he forward- 
ed to our friend the Little Sister was labeled 
| ‘‘Firmin’s Anodyne.” What Firmin did, in- 
| deed, was what he had been in the habit of do- 
|ing. He had taken another man’s property, and 
was endeavoring to make a flourish with it. 
The Little Sister returned home, then, with her 
bottle of chloroform-—for this was what Dr. Fir- 
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high position, and end so that we dare not leave | min chose to call his discovery, and he had sent 
him alone in the room with our spoons? ‘‘ And /| home a specimen of it; as he sent home a cask 
you have paid this bill which the old man drew?” | of petroleum from Virginia; as he sent proposals 
we asked. Yes, Philip had paid the bill. He | for new railways upon which he promised Philip 
vowed he wouldypay no more. But it was not | munificent commission, if his son could but 
difficult to see that the doctor would draw more | place the shares among his friends. 
bills upon this accommodating banker. ‘ And with regard to these valuables, the san- 
dread the letters which begin with a flourish | guine doctor got to believe that he really was 
about the fortune which he is,just going to| endowing his son with large sums of money. 
make,” Philip said. He knew that the old| ‘‘ My boy has set up a house, and has a wife anc 
parent prefaced his demands for money in that | two children, the young jackanapes!” he would 
"way. | say to people in New York; ‘‘as if he had not 
Mention has been made of a great medical | been extravagant enough in former days! When 
discovery which he had announced to his corre-| I married I had private means, and married a 
spondent, Mrs. Brandon, and by which the doc- | nobleman’s niece with a large fortune. N either 
tor declared, as usual, that he was about to make | of these two young folks has a penny. Well, 
a fortune. In New York and Boston he had | well, the old father must help them as well as 
tried experiments which had been attended with | he can!” And I am told there were ladies 
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who dropped the tear of sensibility, and said, 
‘‘ What a fond father this doctor is! How he 
sacrifices himself for that scape-grace of a son! 


Think of the dear doctor at his age, toiling cheer- | 
fully for that young man, who helped to ruin | 

.!” Ang Firmin sighed ; and passed a beau- | 
tifal white handkerchief over his eyes with a | 


him!” 


beautiful white hand; and, I believe, really 
cried; and thought himself quite a good, affec- 
tionate, injured man. He held the plate at 
Church; he looked very handsome and tall, 


and bowed with a charming melancholy grace | 


to the ladies as they put in their contributions. 
The dear man! His plate was fuller than other 
people’s—so a traveler told us who saw him in 
New York; and described a very choice dinner 
which the doctor gave to a few friends at one of 
the smartest hotels just then opened. 

With all the Little Sister’s good management 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip were only able to install 
themselves in their new house at a considerable 
expense, and beyond that great Ringwood piano 
which swaggered in Philip’s little drawing-room, 
I am constrained to say that there was scarce 
any furniture at all. One of the railway ac- 
counts was not paid as yet, and poor Philip 
could not feed upon mere paper promises to pay. 
Nor was he inclined to accept the offers of pri- 
vate friends, who were willing enough to be his 
bankers. ‘*One in a family is enough for that 
kind of business,” he said, gloomily; and it 


| of town, at their moors in Scotland, I suppose. 
| The air of Russell Square is uncommonly whole- 
| some, and when the babies have had enough of 
that, why, they must change it for Brunswick 
Square. Talk about the country! what country 
can be more quiet than Guildford Street in Sep- 
tember? I stretch out of a morning and breathe 
the mountain-air on Ludgate Hill.” And with 
these dismal pleasantries and jokes our friend 
chose to put a good face upon bad fortune. The 
kinsmen of Ringwood offered hospitality kindly 
enough, but how was poor Philip to pay railway 
| expenses for servants, babies, and wife? In this 
| strait Tregarvan from abroad, having found out 
some monstrous design of Russ of the Great 
| Power of which he stood in daily terror, and 
which, as we are in strict amity with that Power, 
no other Power shall induce me to name—Tre- 
| garvan wrote to his editor, and communicated 
| to him in confidence a most prodigious and ne- 
farious plot against the liberties of all the rest 
| of Europe, in which the Power in question was 
| engaged, and in a postscript added, ‘‘ By-the- 
| way, the Michaelmas quarter is due, and I send 
| 

| 











you a check,” etc. ete. O precious postscript! 
**Didn’t I tell you it would be so?” said my 

wife, with a self-satisfied air. ‘‘Was I not 

| certain that succor would come ?” 

| And succor did come, sure enough; and a 

| very happy little party went down to Brighton 

| in a second-class carriage, and got an extraor- 


came out that again and again the interesting | dinarily cheap lodging, and the roses came back 
exile at New York who was deploring his son’s | to the little pale cheeks, and mamma was won- 
extravagance and foolish marriage had drawn | derfully invigorated and refreshed, as all her 
bills upon Philip which our friend accepted and | friends could have seen when the little family 


paid—bills, who knows to what amount? He 
has never told; and the engaging parent who 
robbed him—must I use a word so unpolite ?— 
will never now tell to what extent he helped 
himself to Philip’s small means. This I know, 
that when autumn came—when September was 
past—we in our cozy little retreat at the sea-side 
received a letter from the Little Sister, in her 
dear little bad spelling (about which there used 
to be somehow a pathos which the very finest 
writing does not possess)—there came, I say, a 
letter from the Little Sister in which she told us, 
with many dashes, that dear Mrs. Philip and the 
children were pining and sick in London, and 
that Philip, he had too much pride and sperit to 
take money from any one; that Mr. Tregarvan 
was away traveling on the continent, and that 
wretch —that monster, you know who—have 
drawn upon Philip again for money, and again 
he have paid, and the dear, dear children can’t 
have fresh air. 

“ Did she tell you,” said Philip, brushing his 
hands across his eyes when a friend came to re- 
monstrate with him—‘ did she tell you that she 
brought me money herself, but we would not use 
it? Look! I have her little marriage gift 
yonder in my desk, and pray God I shall be able 
to leave it to my children. The fact is, the doc- 
tor has drawn upon me, as usual; he is going to 
make a fortune next week. I have paid another 
bill of his. The parliamentary agents are out 


| came back to town, only there was such a thick 
dun fog that it was impossible to see complex- 
| ions at all. 

When the shooting season was come to an 
end the parliamentary agents who had employed 
Philip came back to London, and, I am happy 
to say, gave him a check for his little account. 
My wife cried, ‘‘ Did I not tell you so?” more 
than ever. ‘‘Is not every thing for the best ? 
I knew dear Philip would prosper!” 

Every thing was for the best, was it? Philip 
was sure to prosper, was he? What do you 
think of the next news which the poor fellow 
brought to us? One night in December he 
came to us, and I saw by his face that some 
event of importance had befallen him. 

‘*T am almost heart-broken,” he said, thump- 
ing on the table when the young ones had re- 
treated from it. ‘I don’t know what todo. I 
have not told you all. I have paid four bills 
for him already, and now he has—he has signed 
my name,” 

**Who has?” 

‘‘He at New York. You know,” said poor 
Philip. ‘‘I tell you he has put my name on 4 
bill, and without my authority.” 

“Gracious Heavens! You mean your father 
has for......I could not say the word.” 

‘*Yes,” groaned Philip. ‘Here is a letter 
from him.” And he handed a letter across the 
table in the doctor’s well-known handwriting. 
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*“ Dearest Paitir’—the father wrote—‘‘a sad misfor- 
tune has befallen me, which I had hoped to conceal, or, at 
any rate, to avert from my dear son. For you, Philip, are 
4 participator in that misfortune through the imprudence 
—must I say it?—of your father. Would I had struck off 
the hand which has done the deed ere it had been done! 
But the fault has taken wings and flown out of my reach. 
Immeritus, dear boy, you have to suffer for the delicta 
majorum. Ah, that a father should have to own his 
fault—to kneel and ask pardon of his son! 

**T am engaged in many speculations. Some have suc- 
ceeded beyond my wildest hopes: some have taken in the 
most rational, the most prudent, the least sanguine of our 
capitalists in Wall Street, and promising the greatest re- 
sults have ended in the most extreme failure! To meet a 
call in an undertaking which seemed to offer the most 
CERTAIN PROSPECTS of success, which seemed to promise a 
fortune for me and my boy, and your dear children, I put 
in among other securities which I had to realize on a sud- 
den, a bill, on which I used your name. I dated it as 
drawn six months back by me at New York, .on you at 
Parchment Buildings, Temple ; and I wrote your accept- 
ance as though the signature were yours. I give myself 
up to you. I tell you what I have done. Make the mat- 
ter public. Give my confession to the world, as here I 
write, and sign it, and your father is branded forever to 
the world as a——.. Spare me the word! 


** As I live, as I hope for your forgiveness—long ere that | 
| honor, to devote to you. 


bill became due. It is at five monthe’ date for £385 4av8d., 
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me was enormous, rascally; and not content with the ir 
mense interest which he extorted from me, the rae 
has passed the bill away, and it is in Europe, in th. ee 
of an enemy. j 
“You remember Tufton Hunt? Yes, Yoy » 
chastised him. The wretch lately made his detec, 
pearance in this city, associated with the lo 
and endeavored to resume his old practice: of thren 
joleries, and extortions! In a fatal hour the villa 
of the bill of which I have warned you. He pur 
from the gambler to whom it had been passed 
York was speedily too hot to hold him (for th, 
man has even left me to pay his hotel score), he | 
and fied to Europe—taking with him that fatal pi), 
he says he knows you will pay. Ah! dear Phil p, if t 
bill were but once out of the wretch’s hands! What 
less hours of agony should I be spared! I pray y 
plore you, make every sacrifice to meet it! Y 
disown it? No. As you have children of your < 
you love them—you would not willingly let them | 
dishonored 


“T have a share in a great medical discovery, 
which I have written to our friend Mrs. B 
which is sure to realize an immense profit, as 
into England by a physician so well known 
say professionally? respected as myself. 
profits resulting from that discovery I promis 
They will very soor 


value received, and dated from the Temple on the 4th of | than repay the loss which my imprudence has broug 


July. 


I passed it to one who promised to keep it until I | my dear boy. 


Farewell! Love to your wife 


myself should redeem it. The commission which he charged | ones. —G. B. F.” 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 8th of May. The 
events of the month have been of the utmost 
importance, and we close in hourly anticipation of 
tidings of decisive character from our armies in Vir- 
ginia and the Southwest. The session of Congress 
is evidently approaching its close. When it is con- 


cluded we intend to furnish a general resumé of its | 


proceedings, noting the leading measures proposed, 
adopted, and postponed. Apart from general discus- 
sions, the leading topics of the month have been the 
passage by both Houses, and the signature by the 
President, of a bill for the abolition of slavery in the 


District of Columbia; the Tax bill, which, having 


passed the House, is still under consideration in the 
Senate; and the Confiscation bills now before the 
Senate. For the time, however, military proceed- 
ings take precedence of all others. Reports of the 
operations of our forces have been so carefully guard- 


ed that we must confine our statements to a few as- | 
| to Richmond, where it was received with great re- 


certained facts : 

Yorktown, where Cornwallis surrendered in 1781, 
virtually closing the war of the Revolution, was 
strongly fortified by the Confederates. The attack 
upon this place was opened on the 5th of April by 
our forces, under the immediate direction of General 
M‘Clellan. While our works were pushed forward 
several sharp skirmishes took place, the most nota- 
able of which was on the 16th, at Lee’s Mills, where 
the Vermont brigade charged one of the enemy’s en- 
trenchments, carried, and held it against overwhelm- 
ing odds, but were finally forced back, having suf- 
fered a loss of 35 killed and 120 wounded. 
proaches to the Confederate works were pushed on 
until the 4th of May, when all was ready for a vigor- 
ous attack. But on the previous night the enemy 
evacuated the place, leaving behind 70 heavy guns, 


and a large amount of stores and camp equipage, | 


The ap- | 


| They fell back to Williamsburg, their rear bx 


closely pressed by our forces. Here they made 
stand and a sharp encounter took place, result 
according to the dispatch of General M‘Clellan 
6th, in their defeat, with considerable loss l 
abandonment of Williamsburg, which had, like Y 
town, been elaborately fortified. 

General M‘Dowell’s division has been in the m 
time pressing forward téward Richmond. Thela 
dispatches leave him in possession of the important 
town of Fredericksburg. 

The battle of Pittsburg, or Shiloh, as it will pro! 
ably be named, from a church standing near where 
it was fought, was hardly as decisive as our first re- 
ports indicated. On the first day, April 6, the re- 
sult seemed to be wholly in favor of the Confederates, 
who, with greatly superior forces, attacked our lines 
captured General Prentiss, with a large part of his 
command, and appeared to have won a decisive vic- 
tory. General Beauregard telegraphed this result 


joicing. The advance of the enemy was checked 
by our gun-boats, and the opportune arrival of rei 
forcements under General Buell enabled us to assume 


| the offensive on the following day, when the enemy 


were driven back toward Corinth. General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, the Commander-in-chief of the 
Western Division of the Confederate army, was kill- 
ed in the action of the 6th. Our entire loss, as offi- 
cially given, amounts to 1735 killed, 7882 wounded, 


| and 4044 missing—these including the prisoners cap- 


tured with General Prentiss—a total loss of 13,661 
men. The loss of the enemy, in killed and wound- 
ed, probably exceeds our own ; partial reports, glean- 
ed from the Southern papers, already bring it up 
very nearly to our numbers. This battle, though 


| not decisive, is the most bloody ever fought upon 


this continent. We close our Record for the month 


























in hourly anticipation of important tidings from this 


quarter. 
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armed men firing upon helpless women and children 
| for giving expression to their pleasure at witnessing 


General O. M. Mitchell, long known as one of the ‘the ‘old flag.’"—The Mayor, Mr. John F. Monroe, 


foremost astronomers of the day, who was the first 
to enter the Confederate strong-hold of Bowling 
Green, performed a brilliant exploit on the 10th of | 


April. Making a sudden dash forward, he took by 
surprise e 
aa point on the line of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railroad, which connects Richmond with the 
Southwest. : 

Two important fortifications seized by the enemy 


the town of Huntsville, Alabama, an import- | 


replied that out of regard to the lives of women and 
children who crowded the city, General Lovell had 
evacuated it, and given back to him the admin- 
istration of the government. The city was wholly 
without means of defense. To surrender such a 
place would be an unmeaning ceremony; it was 
at the disposal of the assailants by ‘“ brute force, 


| and not by the choice or consent of the inhabitants.” 


at the outbreak of the rebellion have been recap- | 
tured. Fort Pulaski, near Savannah, Georgia, has | 


been for some time closely invested. 
risoned by about 400 men, with abundant ammuni- 
tion and provisions for six months, and was believed 
by the enemy to be able to resist any force that 
could be brought against it. Our batteries were 
placed on Tybee Island, at distances varying from | 
1700 to 3500 yards from the fort—a greater distance 
than has ever before been found available against | 
strong fortifications. These were completed on the | 
10th of April, and the fort was summoned to sur- 
render, and immediately on refusal fire was opened. 
At the end of 18 hours’ bombardment a breach was | 
effected, but the resistance was kept up 12 hours | 
longer. Every thing was in readiness for storming 
the fort, when, on the 1]th, it was surrendered, with 
all its stores, ammunition, and garriscn. Our loss 
in the capture was but one man, and only four were 
injured within the fort. Fort Macon, at Beaufort, 
North Carolina, surrendered on the 25th of April, 
after a bombardment of eleven hours. 

Of still greater importance is the capture of New 
Orleans, which took place on the 26th of April. The 

‘counts which have reached us come indirectly 
through Southern sources, and embrace only the 
leading points. It had been constantly reported 
that the whole course of the Mississippi below New 
Orleans was so fortified that no fleet could possibly 
reach the city; which was also said to be occupied 
by a large force, abundantly armed. Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip, on opposite sides of the river, about 
twenty-five miles above its mouth, and seventy-five 
miles below New Orleans, were relied upon to pre- 
vent any passage. The National fleet, under com- 
mand of Commodore Farragut, approached these 
forts about the 20th of April, and opened a vigorous 
bombardment, which lasted for nearly a week. Be- 
sides the fire from the forts, our vessels were ex- 
posed to the assaults of fire-boats sent down against 
them, and gun-boats and steam batteries on the 
general plan of the Virginia. These proved un- 
availing, and at length the fire of the forts was si- 
lenced ; but whether they were captured we are not 
as yet informed. But, in any case, the passage was 
forced, and our vessels made their way up to New 
Orleans on the 26th, with no further opposition. 





It was gar- | 





The city was now wholly at their mercy, and its 
surrender was demanded by Commodore Farragut. 
He required that the flag of the United States should 


But no man was to be found there who would hoist 
a flag not of their own adoption. The people, he 
said, were “sensitive to all that could affect their 
dignity and self-respect,” and he asked that their 
‘* susceptibilities should be respected ;” they would 
not allow themselves to be ‘insulted by the inter- 
ference of such as have rendered themselves odious 
and contemptible by their dastardly desertion of our 
cause in the mighty struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, or such as might remind them too forcibly 
that they are the conquered and you are the con- 
querors. ..... Your occupation of the city,” con- 
cludes this singular document, ‘‘does not transfer 
allegiance from the Government of their choice to 
one which they have deliberately repudiated, and 
they yield the obedience which the conqueror is en- 
titled to extort from the conquered.” 
MEXICO. 

The latest intelligence from Mexico indicates that 
the coalition between Spain, France, and Great Brit- 
ain is at an end. The Spanish part of the expedi- 
tion has been withdrawn ; that of England was too 
small to have any virtual influence ; but the French 
commander, General Lorencez, intimating that he 
acts under the direct authority of the Emperor, an- 
nounces that he will not recognize the existing Gov- 
ernment, and has in effect declared war against it, 
with the purpose of subverting the Republican form 
of Government, and replacing it with a European 
monarch. Maximilian of Austria is the name still 
put forward, although it is more than likely that 
this is a mere pretense; and that the real design is 
to provide, if possible, a throne for some member of 
the Napoleon family. President Juarez and his Min- 
ister, General Doblado, meanwhile, announce their 
determination to resist by every means the French 
projects, while they offer to continue the negotia- 
tions with the Spanish and British plenipotentiaries. 

EUROPE. 

The leading features in our European intelligence 
relate to the reception of the tidings of the exploits 
of the Monitor and the Merrimac. It is universal- 
ly admitted that a complete revolution has been 
wrought in the naval affairs of the world; that 
henceforth for all offensive purposes wooden vessels 
are worthless; and that, moreover, immense ves- 
sels like the Warrior and Gloire are failures. Bat- 
teries embodying the general principles which have 
been tested in America are the only reliance. In 
every dock-yard in England the work upon wood- 
en men-of-war has been suspended, and all the re- 


be raised on the City Hall, Mint, and Custom-house, | sources of the establishments are employed in for- 


and that all other emblems of sovereignty should be 


warding iron-clad vessels. Experiments, however, 


removed, promising that the rights of persons and | have been made under the direction of Sir William 


property should be respected; but insisting that no 
persons should be molested for expressions of loyalty 





Armstrong, the inventor of the gun which bears his 
name, which are thought to demonstrate that ves- 


to the Government of the United States. He gave | sels clothed with iron in the manner of the Monitor 
special notice to the Mayor, to whom his demand | are perfectly vulnerable to round shot, fired from 


was addressed, that he should ‘speedily and se- 
verely punish any person or persons who shall com- 


mit such outrages as were witnessed yesterday by | from rifled guns at long range, 


smooth bores at short range from guns of large cali- 
| bre, although they are proof against elongated shot 
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The City of the Saints, by Ricuarp H. Burton, 
author of ‘*The Lake Regions of Central Africa.” 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) Captain Bur- 
ton, having visited the sacred cities of Hindoos and 
Jews, Mohammedans and. Christians, was natural- 
ly anxious to see the Holy City of the Mormons. 
He is a veteran traveler, knowing how to gather 
facts from his own observation and from that of 
others ; and was well prepared to describe the Saints 
and their famous city. Being an Englishman, he 
was not liable to the prejudice which exists among 
the Mormons against Americans. Still, he does not 
pretend that his stay of twenty-four days enabled 
him to penetrate into those secrets of the faith which 
are revealed only to the initiated. He undertakes 
to tell only what he saw and heard. He takes, 
moreover, the attitude of a philosophical observer, 
to whom the manners of any people, however 
strange, afford no cause of wonder. Thus he coolly 
sums up the advantages and disadvantages of polyg- 
amy, and calmly decides that though not adapted 
to a thickly-settled country, yet for the Mormons it 
is a very natural, and probably a desirable institu- 
tion. We of course dissent wholly from Mr. Bur- 
ton’s conclusion; but it is worth while to examine 
the arguments by which he supports it. They en- 
lighten us as to the process by which men and wo- 
men, not deficient in intelligence, and with no spe- 
cial vicious proclivities, may hold a tenet so abhor- 
rent to our feelings. But the special value of the 


book is its picture of Mormon life and manners, as | 
they presented themselves to an impartial observer. 
Mr. Burton’s representations are much more favor- | 
able than those to which we are accustomed. To | 


him the Mormons appear a peaceful, industrious, 
law-abiding people. 
ness and profligacy of which we have been so often 
told; respectability, decorum, dullness even, is the 
law of the land. ‘‘A Moslem gloom, the result of 
austere morals and manners, and of the semi-seclu- 
sion of the sex, hangs over society.” He utterly 
discredits the accounts so often repeated of obscene 
orgies said to be practiced in the secrecy of the En- 
dowment House. Mr. Burton was introduced to 
Brigham Young by Governor Cummings, The de- 
scription of the Prophet is interesting. Though 
verging upon threescore scarcely a silver thread ap- 
pears in his light hair. His forehead is narrow ; 
eyes of a bluish-gray, with one drooping lid; eye- 
brows thin; nose fine, sharp-pointed, set a little 
awry; lips close; teeth imperfect; form large, 
broad-shouldered, somewhat stooping. His dress 
was of gray homespun, cut large and baggy, with 
black satin vest, and a cravat knotted loosely around 
an unstarched fall-over collar. His whole appear- 
ance was that of a well-to-do Yankee farmer. Con- 
trary to what is so often said, he is temperate almost 
to asceticism, abstaining from liquors and tobacco, 
and indifferent to the luxuries of the table, baked 
potatoes and butter-milk forming his favorite food. 
His manner is calm and quiet, though even in con- 
versation he impresses one with an air of conscious 
power. He said nothing to his visitor on religious 


or political topics, but came out strong on agricul- | 


ture and cattle-breeding. Mr. Burton, of course, 
made no inquiries as to the number of his family, 


though a casual remark of the Prophet intimated | 


that he was a patriarch as well. ‘‘ That,” said he, 
pointing to a building of considerable size, ‘‘is a 
private school for my children.” When he speaks 


He saw no traces of the rude- | 


— j ~ 

Patiees. 
| in public he begins slowly, word creeping after word 
| the opening phrases being hardly audible, As}, 


| 0 


| warms up his voice rises high and sonorous, ¢} 
| words pouring out with great fluency. His gesteres 
| are easy and rounded, and not ungraceful, Sy, 
| according to Mr. Burton, is the outward aspect of 
| ‘* His Excellency Brigham Young, once ‘ painter and 
| glazier,’ now prophet, revelator, translator, and seer 
} the man who is revered as king or kaiser, Pope or 
| pontiff never was; who, like the Old Man of ¢ 
| Mountain, by holding up his hand, could cause th 
| death of any one within his reach.” He is indeed 
the brain and heart of the Mormon theocracy. Wha; 
| form this will take, and by whose hands it will b 
guided when he is gone, no man can say. Mormons 
themselves profess no anxiety upon these points, 
| ‘The Lord,” they say, “who raised up Brigham 
| when Joseph was taken, will provide a leader when 
| he is wanted.” Mr. Burton gives humorous but not 
| unfavorable sketches of the other Mormon digni- 
taries ; but not one of them seems likely to be abl 
| to fill the place of the Prophet. Life in Salt Lak 
| City presents, at least among the Mormons, few lu- 
| dicrous aspects. ‘ Brother” and ‘‘ Sister” take th 
place of the ‘* Mr.” and ‘* Mrs.” of the Gentiles, Ask 
a boy what is his name, and he will reply, “I an 
| Brother So-and-So’s son.” To distinguish the sons 
| of one father by different mothers, the name of th 
mother is prefixed to that of the father. 
Smith’s sons by Sisters Brown, Jones, and Rob ; 
will be Brother Brown Smith, Brother Jones Smith, 
| and Brother Robinson Smith, Mr. Burton’s repre- 
sentation of the Mormon doctrines has the merit of 
being faithfully compiled from their own recognized 
| authorities, without being colored by the opinions of 
the writer, and on this account is well worthy of 
careful perusal. Even in his brief visit Mr. Burt: 
was forcibly impressed with the disaffection of the 
Mormons toward the United States. The harangues 
in the tabernacle, the columns of the Deserét News, 
and the talk of the people all show it. “ They re- 
gard the States as the States regarded England after 
the War of Independence, and hate them as the 
Mexican Criolles hate the Gachupins—and much 
fo: the same reason.” Mr. Burton believes that ab- 
soiute independence will be, until attained, the aim 
of the Mormon leaders; and that Deserét will in the 
end become a sovereign and independent State, as 
exclusive as Thibet and Northern China, where the 
rigors of the Mosaic code will be re-enacted, polyg- 
amy legalized, fornication punished with stripes and 
imprisonment, and adultery with death. Asa whole, 
Mr. Burton’s book is the most valuable as well as 
the most readable one which has been published 
concerning this peculiar people, and will amply re- 
pay careful perusal. 

The Rebellion Record, edited by Frank Moore. 
The design and execution of this work are alike ad- 
mirable. Its object is to furnish, in a digested and 
systematic shape, the materials from which is to be 
constructed a history of the great struggle through 
which the nation is now passing. Keeping some- 
what behind the march of events, the editor selects 
from the mass of statements and documents which 
fill the columns of the newspapers of the day every 
thing the preservation of which will elucidate the 
varying aspects of the war. It comprises a diary 
of events as they occur in order of time, the ascer- 
tained facts being carefally sifted from the mass of 
floating rumors; all the important documents and 
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narratives faithfully reproduced, upon both sides ; 
with the lighter incidents, poetry, anecdotes, and ad- 
s. which serve to make up the picture of the 
times. “We have had almost daily occasion to con- 
sult this work, and have never failed to find any im- 
portant document or fact duly noted. To the future 
historian this Reeord will be for this war what the 
archives of Simancas were to Mr. Motley in elabora- 
ting his history of the Dutch Republic. The Rec- 
ord is issued in weekly numbers, and afterward col- 
lected into volumes. The first, to which is prefixed 
nm an introduction Edward Everett's noble address, 
¢ ntains the events to the middle of June, 1861; the 
second, those to the close of August; and the third, 
which has just been completed, brings the history 
down to February, 1862. A copious index to each 
volume gives every facility for referring to any in- 
cident or document. (G. P. Putnam, publisher.) 

Considerations on Representative Government, by 
Joun Stuart Miz. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) Mr. Mill is the author of the article on 
the *‘Contest in America,” which appeared in the 
April Number of this Magazine—the only well-con- 
sidered paper on this subject which has yet been 
written by any Englishman. He is beyond doubt 
the ablest political thinker of Great Britain. In 
this treatise he discusses the whole theory of gov- 
ernment, shows that a representative form is the 
best for any people who are prepared for it; points 
out the special dangers to which it is exposed, and 
suggests the means of obviating them. The argu- 
ment in favor of univrsal suffrage, and the mode 
which he proposes for securing to minorities their 
appropriate share in the government, are especially 
worthy of attention. Although his scheme to pro- 
vide for this latter object embraces details which 
will render it too cumbrous to be carried into prac- 
tical effect, vet his observations are of great value. | 
As a whole, his work is the ablest contribution made | 
to political science since the publication of the “ Fed- 
eralist ;” and it will command the attention of all 
American statesmen, at a time when it is probable 
that some modifications in the form of our institu- 
tions is likely to be demanded by the new posture 
of our affairs. 

The ‘‘ Household Edition” of the Works of CHARLES 
Dickens, published by Sheldon and Company, is by 
far the most attractive form in which the works of 
“ Boz” have been issued, either in this country or in 
England. “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” which commences 
the series, is comprised in four neat volumes of con- | 
venient size, beautifully printed, and illustrated with | 
original sketches by Darley and Gilbert, who stand 
unquestionably at the head of the American and En- 
glish schools of illustrators. 

The Last of the Mortimers is the latest novel by 
Mrs, O.rpHant, the author of ‘‘ Margaret Mait- 
land,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” and other capital 
tales. This is one of the best of her works, charac- 
terized by a delicate vein of thought, with a larger 
element of incident and dramatic power than ap- 
pears in most of her previous productions. (Harper 
and Brothers.) 

The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson is 
an amusing story from the facile pen of Mr. An- 


venture: 














THONY TROLLOPE. The heroes—quite different per- 
Sonages from the trio of the same names whose for- 
eign tour was immortalized by Doyle—are a firm of 
London shopkeepers, who, with little capital and 
small credit, attempt to do a ‘‘smashing” business 


| 
| 
| 


by dint of enormous advertising and humbug. Their | per and Brothers.) 


** Magenta House” career, ending in most deserved 
banktuptcy, is detailed with infinite humor. It is 
just the book to while away the tedium of a railway 
ride on a summer's day. (Harper and Brothers.) 
Mr. D. Van Nostrand has made the publication 
of military books a specialty. Among the more im- 
portant of his recent issues is the Military Dictionary 
of Colonel H. L. Scorr, late Inspector-General of 
the United States Army. This is a complete Ency- 


| clopwdia of military science, comprising not merely 


definitions of technical terms, but profound and ex- 
haustive treatises upon all the important subjects 
pertaining to the art of war and the duties of offi- 
cers.—The New Infantry Tactics, by General Sras 
Casey, has received the approval of General M‘Clel- 
lan, and may therefore safely be assumed to possess 
decided value.—Grspon’s Artillerist’s Manual is 
recognized as the standard authority for this import- 
ant arm of the national forces. —Brnton’s Ordnance 
and Gunnery, compiled for the use of the Military 
Academy at West Point; and Smpson’s Treatise on 
Ordnance and Naval Gunnery, prepared as a text- 
book for the Naval Academy, appear in new edi- 
tions, bringing the information down to the present 
time. So also does the treatise on American Mili- 
tary Bridges, by General Gro. W. CuLtum, Chief 
of the Staff of General Halleck. 

Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East, by W. Pemproke Ferrivce. The au- 
thor of this comprehensive book has performed a 
labor which will insure him the gratitude of all 
tourists. Within the compass of a single volume, so 
compact that it may be carried in the pocket, he has 
given a,condensation of all the essential information 
which the traveler needs to guide him through 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Great Britain, 
Egypt, Syria, and Palestine; the substance, in fact, 
of all that is contained in more than a score of 
Guide-Books, which every tourist has heretofore 
found an essential though cumbrous part of his im- 
pedimenta. Mr. Fetridge lays down a series of 
routes for different classes of tourists. Making Paris 
his starting-point, he conducts the traveler who has 
only three or four months to spare through France, 
Holland, the most interesting portions of Germany, 
into Switzerland and Italy, and through Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. If he has two months more, in 
addition to these, he is taken still farther into Ger- 
many and Italy. If he has a year, his tour is ex- 
tended to Egypt, up the Nile, through Syria and 
Palestine, visiting Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Baal- 
beck, and Damascus. If he has an additional two 
months, they are spent in Spain and on the Mediter- 
ranean islands. He gives minute directions as to all 
the details of travel; tells where to go, and how; 
what to see, and what to avoid; what to pay, and 
what to refuse to pay, down to the minutiz of rail- 
road fares and the proper fees for a cicerone or custo- 
dian of a gallery. The work is based upon a prac- 
tical experience of the precise wants of the American 
tourist, and is no less valuable for what it omits than 
for what it Contains. It is so compact in form, so 
clear in arrangement, so thoroughly practical in all 
points of detail, that it can not fail to be the recog- 
nized vade mecum of American tourists; while those 
who have already traveled will find in it an admira- 
ble resumé of what they have seen, or ought to have 
seen. Its value is greatly enhanced by an admira- 
ble map, in which all the main routes are clearly 
laid down in a separate color. (Published by Har- 
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HE FORMATION AND ADOPTION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
—On the 11th of June, 1776, the day on which the 
Committee for preparing the Declaration of Inde- | 
pendence was appointed, Congress resolved that a 
Committee be appointed to prepare and digest a form | 
of Confederation to be entered into between the col- 
This Committee, which consisted of one 
member from each colony, was appointed on the 
following day. In about a month this Committee 
reported to Congress a draft, which was debated for 
several days in the Committee of the Whole, who 
reported a new draft, which was ordered to be print- 
ed. It was not finally acted upon by Congress till | 
November, 1777—more than two years after the 
Declaration of Independence—when the Articles of 
Confederation were agreed upon by Congress. Con- 
gress then addressed a circular to the Legislatures 
of the States, requesting them to authorize their 
Delegates in Congress to subscribe to the Articles of 
Confederation in behalf of their respective States. | 
With this request the Legislatures were by no means | 
prompt in complying. Many objections were made 
to the Articles, and they were not ratified by all the 
States till March, 1781—nearly five years after the | 
| 
| 


onies. 


Declaration of Independence. The Articles were | 
not binding till they were adopted by all the States. | 
Up to the time of their adoption Congress had, by | 
common consent, exercised the powers of a General | 
Government. 

The States were now united by written articles of | 
agreement. Each State was to ‘‘ reserve its sover- | 
eignty, independence, and every power, jurisdiction, 
and right which were not by the Articles of Confeder- 
ation expressly delegated to the United States in Con- | 
gress assembled.” The Delegates to Congress—which 
was to consist of a single House—were to be appoint- | 
ed annually in such a manner as the Legislatures | 
of each State should direct; each State to have not 
less than two nor more than seven Delegates; each 
State to pay its own Delegates; each State to have | 
one vote, which was to be determined by a majority 
of its Delegates. Congress was to have power to 
declare war and make peace; to enter into treaties 
and alliances ; to appoint courts for the trial of pira- | 
cies and felonies on the high seas; to fix the standard | 
of weights and measures; to establish post-oftices ; | 
to coin money and emit bills on the credit of the 
United States; to ascertain and apportion among | 
the States the sums necessary for defraying the pub- | 
lic expenses. For the exercise of the more important | 
of these powers the assent of nine States was neces- 
sary. No provision was made for a national judicia- 
ry, or for an executive department distinct from the 
legislative. The acts of Congress were thus, in fact, | 
mere recommendations, which the States complied 
with or not as they saw fit. The defects of the 
Confederation were soon apparent. The National | 
Government had no efficiency. Washington’s per- 
sonal influence, and not the power of the Govern- | 
ment, brought the Revolution to a successful issue. 
Washington said, ‘‘The Confederation appears to 
me to be little more than a shadow without the sub- | 
stance; and Congress a nugatory body, their ordi- 
nances being little attended to.” 

After the close of the war matters grew still worse. 
The entire prostration of public credit, the dissen- 
sions between the States, and the utter neglect with 
which the resolves of Congress were treated, threat- | 
ened the most alarming consequences. The time | 


si 
Cable, 


seemed rapidly approaching when, to use the | 
guage of Washington, it would seem to be a s 
of ‘regret that so much blood and tre 
been lavished to no purpose; that so man 
ings have been encountered without compens 
and that so many sacrifices have been made j 
In this gloomy state of affairs James Madison | 
the first public legislative movement toward the es 
tablishment of a better government. He becan f 
member of the Legislature of Virginia in May. 173; 
but was not able to secure the co-operation of a maior, 
ity of the Legislature till June, 1786, and then, 
far as to adopt the following resolution: “ Res 
That Messrs. Randolph, Madison, Jones, Tuck 
and Lewis be appointed Commissioners, who, or ay, 
three of whom, shall meet such Commissioners gs 
may be appointed by other States in the Un a 
take into consideration the trade of the United St shea 
to consider how far a uniform system in their com- 
mercial regulations may be necessary to their com- 
mon interests and their permanent harmony, and to 
report to the several States such an act rela 
this great object as, when unanimously ra 
them, will enable the United States effectually tp 
provide for the same.” : 
All the States, except Maryland, Connecticut 
South Carolina, and Georgia, appointed Delegates t 
a Convention to meet at Annapolis, September, 1786, 
The Delegates of five States attended the Conventi 
viz., New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Virginia. During the interval bety 
the passage of the above-mentioned resolution 
the meeting of the Convention the state of the 
try and the defects of the Confederation had for 
the subject of earnest discussion throughout t 


| States, and there had been an advance of publi 


opinion in the direction of giving additional power 
to Congress. In consequence the Convention was 
led to decline the limited task assigned to it, and to 
recommend to the States the calling of a Convention 
with powers adequate to the occasion. A report 
containing this recommendation was drawn up by 
Alexander Hamilton. This recommendation was 
first acted upon by the Legislature of Virginia, where 
it met with a unanimous approval. New York was 
the next State that moved in the matter. Her Leg- 
islature instructed her Delegates in Congress to move 
a resolution recommending to the States the appoint- 
ment of delegates ‘‘to meet in convention for the 
purpose of revising and proposing amendments to 
the Articles of Confederation.” 

On the 21st of February, 1787, a resolution was 
adopted in Congress, recommending that the State 
Legislatures appoint Delegates to meet in Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia on the second Monday in May, 
1787. Delegates were accordingly appointed by all 
the States except Rhode Island. 

On the day appointed for the meeting of the Con- 
vention (May 14) only a small number of the Dele- 
gates had arrived in Philadelphia. The Convention 
did not open till May 25, when there were present 
twenty-nine members, representing nine States. 
Others soon after came in, till the whole number 
amounted to fifty-five. Among them were Wash- 


| ington, Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, Sherman, 


Ellsworth, King, Livingston, the Morrises, Pinck- 
ney, Wilson, and others scarcely less distinguished 
for talents and public services. Robert Mortis, in 
behalf of the delegation from Pennsylvania, nom- 
inated Washington to preside over the Convention. 
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Franklin was to have made the nomination, but was | of free persons and two-fifths of other persons; a 
nrevented by ill health from being present. The | National Executive to be chosen for seven years. 
Convention having adopted their standing rules— and to be ineligible for a second term; a National 
one of Which was “ that nothing spoken in the House Judiciary, with suitable powers ; the whole to be 
be printed or otherwise published without leave — | submitted for ratification to assemblies chosen by 
Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, opened the main business | the people for that express purpose. 
of the Convention. After a speech, in which he} Some progress had thus been made—not in the 
enumerated the defects of the Confederation, he of- amendment of the Articles of Confederation—not in 
fered fifteen resolutions, which embodied the sub- the formation of a League between the States—but 
stance of a plan of Government which is the same | in the formation of a Constitution for the United 
as that contained in letters written by Mr. Madison | States. This progress was made not without great 
to Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Randolph, ard General Wash- | difficulty. There were some in the Convention who 
ington a few months previous. clung to the Confederation, and were unwilling that 
The following is a brief outline of said plan: The | any considerable increase of power should be given 
National Legislature to consist of two branches—the | to the Government of the Union. The small States 
members of the first branch to be elected by the | were unwilling to surrender the equality of suffrage 
people of the several States; the members of the | which they had hitherto enjoyed inCongress. From 
second branch to be elected by the first branch, out | these and various other causes it seemed almost im- 
of a proper number nominated by the State Legis- | possible for the Convention to unite upon any plan. 
latures; the National Legislature to have a nega- | But, by patient discussion and mutual concession, 
tive on all the State laws contravening the Articles | progress was made. Resolutions were offered, de- 
of Union, and to have power to legislate in all cases | bated, postponed, called up again, passed, reconsid- 
where the States were incompetent; the right of | ered, amended, again postponed, and others perhaps 
suffrage in the Legislature to be proportioned to the | proposed in their place, until at length a majority 
quota of contribution, or to the number of free in- | agreed upon the nineteen resolutions above-men- 
habitants ; a National Executive to be chosen by | tioned. This was on the 13th of June. 
the National Legislature ; a National Judiciary, to | On the 15th of June Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, 
consist of one or more supreme tribunals and infe- | laid before the Convention a plan which had been 
rior ones, the judges to be chosen by the National | concerted by the Delegates of New Jersey and Dela- 
Legislature; the Executive and a convenient num- | ware, and by some of the Delegates of New York. 
ber of the National Judiciary to compose a council | This plan proposed to revise the Articles of Confed- 
of revision to examine every act of the National | eration, to enlarge the powers of Congress with re- 
Legislature before it should operate, and every act | spect to the revenue and the regulation of com- 
of a particular Legislature before a negative thereon | merce; to empower Congress to appoint an Execu- 
should be final; provision to be made for the admis- | tive to execute Federal acts, to appoint Federal 
sion of new States to the Union; a republican form | officers, and to direct all military operations; to 
of government to be administered to each State ; | establish a Federal Judiciary; to make the acts of 
provision to be made for amendments to the articles | Congress passed in accordance with the Articles of 
of Union ; the Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary | Confederation, and the treaties made and ratified 
powers of the several States to be bound by oath to | under the authority of the United States the supreme 
support the Articles of Union. | law of the land. The plan of Mr. Patterson was re- 
Such was the plan of Government presented to | ferred to the Committee of the Whole, to whom were 
the Convention by the resolutions of Mr. Randolph. | also recommitted the resolutions reported on the 13th 
The resolutions were referred to the Committee of | of June. 
the Whole. Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, then | The two plans were now fairly before the Conven- 
submitted a plan of Government with supreme Leg- | tion. It was admitted that the one aimed at per- 
islative, Judiciary, and Executive powers. This | petuating the League between the States; that the 
was also referred to the Committee of the Whole. | other aimed at forming a National Government act- 
The resolutions of Mr. Randolph were debated from | ing upon individuals. ‘* The true question is,” said 
day to day, in the Committee of the Whole, till the | Mr. Randolph, ‘‘ whether we shall adhere to the 
13th of June. The Committee then reported to the | Federal plan, or introduce the National plan.” “A 
Convention a series of nineteen resolutions founded | National Government alone, properly constituted, 
upon those proposed by Mr. Randolph. The first of | will answer the purpose.” The two plans were de- 
these, and the first adopted by the Committee, was: | bated for four days, when the Committee reported 
“That a National Government ought to be estab- | the nineteen resolutions without alteration. Massa- 
lished, consisting of a supreme Legislative, Execu- | chusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
tive, and Judiciary.” Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia voted in favor 
At the opening of the Convention the views of a | of the National plan. New York, New Jersey, and 
large majority of the members were confined to | Delaware voted against it. The vote of Maryland 
amending the Articles of Confederation. The fu- | was divided. 
tility of this soon became apparent, and the first It was during this debate, while the two plans 
resolution adopted was that a National Government | were before the Committee, that Alexander Hamil- 
ought to be established. The ptime movers in call- | ton addressed the Convention for the first time, and 
ing the Convention had from the first the formation | gave the outline of a Government which he would 
of such a government in view. The nineteen reso- | prefer. He did not propose his plan with the hope 
lutions reported to the Convention contained the fol- | that it would be adopted. ‘‘He did not mean to 
lowing provisions: The Legislature to consist of two | offer the paper he had sketched as a proposition to 
branches—the first to be elected by the people for | the Committee. It was only meant to give a more 
three years, the second by the State Legislatures for | correct view of his ideas, and to suggest the amend- 
seven years—to have powers superior to those of the | ments which he should probably propose to the plan 
Congress of the Confederation ; the right of suffrage | of Mr. Randolph in the proper stages of its future 
mm the Legislature to be proportioned to the number | discussion.” 
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The following is an outline of Hamilton’s plan 
which the reader will desire to know, though it had 
no marked influence upon the proceedings of the Con- 


vention: The Supreme Legislature to be vested in | 


an Assembly and Senate; the members of the As- 
sembly to be chosen by the people for three years ; 


the members of the Senate to be chosen by electors | 


elected for that purpose by the people ; the Senators 
to serve during good behavior ; the Supreme Execu- 
tive Authority to be vested in a Governor holding 
office during good behavior; to be chosen by elect- 
ors, who were to be chosen by the people; the 
Governor to have an unqualified veto on all laws 


about to be passed; to have the sole appointment | 


of the heads of departments; to have the appoint- 
ment of all other officers, subject to the advice and 
consent of the Senate; in most other respects to 
have the powers now possessed by the President of 


the United States; the Senate to have power of de- | 
claring war and of advising and approving treaties ; | 
the judges of the Supreme Court to hold office during 
good behavior; the Governors of each State to be | 
appointed by the General Government, said Gov- | 
ernors to have a veto on all acts of the State Legis- | 
all laws of the States contrary to the Con- | 
stitution and lawsof the United States to be null and | 


latures ; 


void. 

The Convention had now, after much discussion, 
decided to form a Constitution for a National Gov- 
ernment. Much as they had done, they had only 
made a beginning. To agree upon the details of the 
general plan was a work of great difficulty. There 
were times when it seemed impossible for the mem- 
bers to agree upon the details, when it was thought 
that the Convention must give up in despair. 
Washington said, in writing to a friend, ‘‘I almost 


despair of seeing a favorable issue to the proceedings 


of the Convention, and do therefore regret having 
had any agency in the business.” But the patriots 
fainted not. They continued their discussions until 
the 23d of July, when Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
moved ‘‘ That the proceedings of the Convention for 
the establishment of a National Government (except- 
ing the part relating to the Executive) be referred 
to a committee to prepare and report a Constitution 
conformable thereunto.” Messrs. Rutledge, Ran- 
dolph, Gorham, Ellsworth, and Wilson constituted 
this Committee of Detail. 

On the 26th of July the proceedings of the Con- 
vention respecting the Executive were referred to 
the Committee of Detail, and the Convention ad- 
journed to the 6th of August, that the Committee 
might have time to prepare and report a Constitu- 
tion. 

On the 6th of August the Committee reported a 
Constitution in twenty-three articles, embodying the 
substance of the resolutions passed by the Conven- 
tion. On the 7th of August this report of the Com- 
mittee of Detail was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole. It was then debated, article after arti- 
cle, for about four weeks, During that time many 
amendments and modifications were made. On the 
8th of September a committee was appointed to ar- 
tange the articles which had been adopted, and to 
revise the style of the same. This committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Johnson, Hamilton, Governeur Mor- 
ris, Madison, and King. The task was performed 
by Mr. Morris, who says in relation te it: “ Having 
rejected all redundant and equivocal terms, I be- 
lieved it to be as clear as our language would per- 
mit, excepting, nevertheless, a part of what relates 
to the judiciary. On that subject conflicting opin- 


Even 
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ions had been maintained with so much prof 
astuteness that it became necessary to select aon 
which expressing my own notions would not alarm 
others or shock their self-love, and to the best of me 
recollection this was the only part which passed 
without cavil.” 1 
On the 12th of September this Committes ».. 
ported the Constitution as arranged and revised. aa 
the draft of a letter to Congress. The debat; Som 
continued till the 17th of September, when the Jay 
amendment was made. It was made at the g 
tion of Washington. The Constitution as repo, 
declared that ‘‘ the number of Representatives ch, 
not exceed one for every 40,000.” This point | J 
occasioned great discussion; and on Mr. Gorha ‘ 
motion to strike out 40,000 and insert 30,000, Wash- 
ington remarked, that ‘‘ although his situati 
hitherto restrained him from offering his se1 
on questions depending in the House, and it 
be thought cught now to impose silence upon him, 
yet he could not forbear expressing his wish that th 
alteration proposed might take place. It was much 


; 


to be desired that the objections to the plan n 
mended might be made as few as possible. The 
smallness of the proportion of Representatives had 


been considered by many members of the Convention 
as an insufficient security for the rights and interests 
of the people. He acknowledged that it had always 
appeared to himself among the exceptionable part 
of the plan; and late as was the present mome: 
admitting amendments, he thought this of so much 
| consequence that it would give him much satisf 

| tion to see it adopted.” The amendment was agreed 
| to unanimously. The above were the only remarks 
made by Washington during the progress of the Con- 
| vention. 

On the 17th of September the Constitution, as 
finally amended, was signed by all the members of 
the Convention, except by Messrs. Randolph and 
| Mason, of Virginia, and Gerry, of Massachusetts, 

There was not, probably, a single member of the 
| Convention who was fully satisfied with all the pro- 
visions of the Constitution ; yet, with the above ex- 
ceptions, the members gave it their signature, be- 
lieving it to be the best that could be obtained. 
| <As they were about to affix their names Dr. 
Franklin remarked, ‘“‘I confess there are severa 
| parts of this Constitution which I do not at pre 
| approve; but I am not sure that I never shal 
| prove them: for having lived long, I have 
| been obliged, by better information or fuller e 
| eration, to change opinions, even on important sub- 
| jects, which I once thought right, but found to be 
| Otherwise. I doubt, too, whether any other Con- 
| vention we can obtain may be able to make a better 
Constitution. For when you assemble a number of 
|men to have the advantage of their joint wisdom 
| you inevitably assemble with those men all 
| prejudices, their passions, their errors of © 
their local interests, and their selfish views. From 
| such an assembly can a perfect production be ex- 
| pected? It therefore astonishes me to find the sys- 
tem approaching so near to perfection as it does. 
Thus I consent to the Constitution, because I expect 
no better, and because I am not sure it is not the 
best.” 

Mr. Hamilton remarked, ‘‘ No man’s ideas were 
more remote from the plan than his were known to 
be; but is it possible to deliberate between anarchy 
and convulsion on one side, and the chance of good 
to be expected on the other?” : 

Again, “It is the best which the present situa- 
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tion and circumstances of the country will per- 





mit.” . 5 ‘ 

When the Convention was about to dissolve, it 
was resolved that the President retain the Journal 
and other papers, subject to the order of Congress, 
if ever formed under the Constitution. After the 
Constitution was adopted and the new Government 
organized, the Journal was deposited in the office of 
the Secretary of State. It was published in accord- 
ance with a resolution of Congress, adopted March 
97, 1818. 

The Constitution was laid before Congress, then 
sitting in the city of New York. It was referred 
by that body to the Legislatures of the States, that 
they might call conventions chosen by the people to 
adopt or to reject it. As soon as it was published 
the Constitution was made the object of violent at- 
tacks, and it was for some time a matter of doubt 
whether it would be adopted by the people of any 
considerable number of States. In no State was the 
opposition greater than in New York. Hamilton 
and Jay were its earnest friends, and they were sup- 
ported by a majority of the inhabitants of the city 
and of the southern portion of the State; but Gov- 
ernor George Clinton, a majority of the Legislature, 
and of the people of the whole State were its earn- 
est opponents, The friends of the Constitution were 
called Federalists; its enemies, Anti-Federalists. 


To explain and defend the Constitution, a series | 


of papers, under the head of ‘‘ The Federalist,” were 
published in the columns of a newspaper in New 
York. These papers were written by Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jay—the larger portion by Hamilton 
—and exerted a strong influence in favor of the Con- 
stitution. 
volume, several editions of which have been pub- 
lished. Written, for the most part, by men who 
originated the Constitution and assisted in its forma- 
tion throughout, it forms the ablest and best com- 
mentary which has been written. The power to 
call conventions to consider the Constitution rested 
with the Legislatures of the States, and was, under 
various influences, exercised at different times. 

Delaware was the first State which moved in the 
matter of adopting the Constitution. It met with 
very little opposition on the part of any of her citi- 
zens, and was adopted by a unanimous vote by the 
Convention held for that purpose, on the 7th of 
December, 1787. Delaware was thus the banner- 
State. 


They subsequently were collected into a | 





| by the opposition. 











| friends of the new system. 
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7 
west of the Susquehanna. It was adopted on the 
12th of December, 1787, by a vote of 46 to 23. 

The Convention of the State of New Jersey was in 
session at the same time with that of Pennsylvania, 
and adopted the Constitution by a unanimous vote 
on the 18th of December, 1787. 

The Convention of Georgia, with a like unanim- 
ity, adopted the Constitution on the 2d of January, 
1788. 

‘onnecticut was the fifth in the order of adoption. 
A large majority of the Delegates elected to her Con- 
vention were friendly to the Constitution. The 
revenue system was the principal point objected to 
Oliver Ellsworth was the most 
prominent advocate of the Constitution in the Con- 
vention. He was aided by Oliver Wolcott, Gov- 
ernor Huntington, and others. It was adopted by 
a large majority January 9, 1788. 

Massachusetts was the next State in order. Her 
Convention assembled on the 9th of January, 1788. 
A majority of the Delegates elected were opposed 
to the Constitution, and for a long time its fate, so 
far as Massachusetts was concerned, was doubtful. 
John Hancock was chosen president of the Conven- 
tion, and, on motion of Samuel Adams, daily prayers 
were attended. The opposition was strong in num- 
bers and in talent, though the most distinguished 
members of the Convention, Fisher Ames, Rufus 
King, Theophilus Parsons, and others, were warm 
Under their lead it was 
voted that the Convention consider each article of 
the Gonstitution in order, and that every member 
have an opportunity of expressing his views on each 
part before the vote should be taken to adopt or re- 
ject. This course of proceeding saved the Constitu- 
tion. The opinions of several members were changed 
in course of the discussions. The influence of Han- 
cock was adroitly used to conciliate the opposition. 
Instead of a conditional adoption, which was strong- 
ly urged by some, it was proposed that the Consti- 
tution should be unconditionally adopted, and cer- 
tain amendments earnestly recommended. This 
course finally prevailed. When the vote was taken 
the adoption was carried by a majority of nineteen. 
This was on the 6th of February, 1788. Several 
members who had strenuously opposed the Consti- 
tution during the discussion, when the adoption was 
carried, rose and declared they would now give the 
Constitution their hearty support. For example, 
one remarked, ‘‘ Though I have opposed the adop- 


Pennsylvania was the next State that wheeled | tion of the Constitution, yet, as a majority has seen 
into the Constitutional line. Wilson, who had been | fit to adopt it, I shall use my utmost exertions to in- 
a member of the Federal Convention, was a member | duce my constituents to live in peace under, and 


of the Convention: of Pennsylvania. 
pronounced him “as honest, candid, and able a mem- 


ber as the [Federal] Convention contained,” and | 63 to 11 on the 28th of April. 


Washington | cheerfully submit to it,” 


Maryland adopted the Constitution by a vote of 
The opposition made 


that Convention contained Franklin, Madison, and | an unsuccessful effort to adjourn the Convention, in 


Hamilton, 
Convention to explain the Constitution. 


Mr. Wilson was called upon by the view of the anticipated rejection of the Constitution 
He did | by Virginia. The chief point of objection was to 


so, and his speeches in Convention form a very in- the power given to Congress to regulate commerce. 
teresting and able commentary, second in value to | It was feared that it might be so exercised as to 


the Federalist only—surpassing it, perhaps, in inter- 
est, After Wilson, the most prominent advocate of 
the Constitution was Chief Justice M‘Kean. He 
remarked, ‘‘I have gone through the circle of office 
in the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments, and from all my study, observation, and ex- 
perience, I must declare that, from a full examina- 
tion and due consideration of this system, it appears 
to me to be the best the world has yet seen.” The 


opposition to the Constitution was chiefly confined | America.” 


| 


give an undue advantage to the Eastern States. 

In the Legislature of South Carolina Rawlins 
Lowndes opposed the calling of a Convention te con- 
sider the Constitution. He had much to say against 
those articles of the Constitution which gave Con- 
gress power to regulate commerce and to abolish the 
slave-trade, He declared that he wished for his 
epitaph, ‘‘ Here lies the man who opposed the Con- 
stitution because it was ruinous to the liberties of 
The influence of the Pinckneys, the 


to the members from the portion of the State lying | Rutledges, Barnwell, and others prevailed. A Con- 
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a 
vention was called which adopted the Constitution | 
on the 23d of May, 1788. 

New Hampshire was the next State to adopt the | 
Constitution. When the Convention assembled, in | 
February, 1788, it was found that a large number of 
its members came bound by instructions to reject 
the Constitution. After discussing the matter, the 
Convention adjourned to the 18th of June, that such | 
members as desired it might confer with their con- | 
stituents, and get released from their instructions. 
When it reassembled the vote to adopt was carried, 
June 21, 1788. 

The Convention of Virginia met on the 9th of 
June, 1788. The opposition was very strong, and | 
contained such men as Patrick Henry, George Ma- 
son, and James Monroe, afterward President of the | 
United States. Henry’s great point was that the 
new Government was not a compact between Sov- 
ereign States, but a consolidated National Govern- 
ment. Speaking of the preamble, he said, ‘‘ Who 
authorized them to speak the language of ‘ We, the 
people,’ instead of ‘ We, the States?’ States are the 
characteristic and the soul of a Confederation. If | 
the States be not the agents of this compact, it must 
be one great consolidated National Government of 
the people of all the States.” Mason, who was also 
in the opposition, said, ‘‘ Whether the Constitution | 
be good or bad, the present clause clearly discovers 
that it is a National Government, and no longer a 
Confederation.” Madison and others answered these 
questions by showing the necessity of a National 
Government. He was supported by Pendleton, 
Marshall, afterward Chief Justice, Randolph, Nicho- 
las, and others. Henry introduced the authority 
of Jefferson as opposed to the Constitution. Jeffer- 
son had written: ‘‘I wish with all my soul that the 
first nine States may accept the Constitution, be- 
cause this will secure to us the good it contains, 
which I think great and important; but I equally 
wish that the four latest Conventions may refuse to 
accede till a Declaration of Rights be annexed.” This 
declaration he thought should contain ‘‘ freedom of 
religion, freedom of the’press, freedom of commerce 
against monopolies, trial by jury in all cases, no sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus, and no standing ar- 
mies.” Subsequently he wrote : ‘The plan of Massa- 
cbusetts is far preferable, and will, I hope, be fol- 
lc wed by those who are yet to decide.” That plan 
was, as we have seen, to adopt the Constitution un- 
conditionally, and to recommend that certain amend- 
ments be made. Nearly all the members from that 
part of Virginia west of the mountains and now con- 
stituting Kentucky, were opposed to the Constitu- 
tion, since, as they supposed, it would give to the 
Eastern and Middle States power to surrender the 
navigation of the Mississippi. After long-continued 
debates, during which the whole Constitution was 
considered by paragraphs, the vote for adoption was 
taken and stood—for adopting 87, for rejecting 79. 
Previous to the vote Henry remarked, ‘‘If I shall 
be in a minority—yet I will be a peaceable citizen— 
I shall patiently wait in expectation of seeing this 
Government so changed as to be compatible with 
the safety, the liberty, and happiness of the people.” 
In Virginia the issue was distinctly made between a 
conditional and unconditional adoption, and carried 
in favor of the latter. A long list of amendments 
to the Constitution were recommended by the Con- 
vention. 

As has been already remarked, a majority of the 
Legislature of New York were opposed to the Con- 
stitution. At one time it was thought that the 
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Legislature would refuse to call a Conventj 


ition, and 


the act for so doing had only a majority of three j 


the Senate, and of two in the House. Two-thin) 
of the members elected to the Convention wine . 
posed to the Constitution. The Convention met a 
Poughkeepsie, June 19, 1788. George Clinton was 
chosen President. The Convention was opened co 
ery morning with prayer. The leading advo ates 
of the Constitution were Alexander Hamilton, (hy 
cellor Livingston, and John Jay. The leading 
ponents were Governor Clinton and Messrs, Y 
and Lansing, who had been members of the Fe: 
Convention, and retired when the National plan was 
adopted by that body. For a time it seemed almos 
certain that the Convention would reject the ( 
stitution. On the 24th of June Hamilton received 
news that New Hampshire adopted the Constity- 
tion. Thus nine States had adopted it, and it w 

go into operation. The Confederation was in effect 
dissolved. This gave a new aspect to the state of 
affairs, and increased the hopes of the Federalists 
Still the danger of rejection was so extreme t} 
Hamilton was inclined to yield so far as to consent 
to an adoption with a reserved right to recede in case 
certain amendments should not be made. On 
12th of July he consulted Madison on the subject, 
who replied that such an act would not be an adop- 
tion at all—that the Constitution “ required an un- 
conditional adoption in toto and forever.”  T} 
Anti-federates brought forward a bill on conditi 
adoption, but after much debate the words “on 


| dition” were stricken out, and the words “in f 


confidence” inserted. The Act then read, “In f 
confidence that Congress will not exercise certain 
powers till a General Convention be called.” A list 
of amendments was agreed upon, and a circular let 
ter adopted to be sent to all the States, recommend- 
ing a General Convention. In this manner tl 
Constitution was adopted, July 26, 1788, by a vi 
of 30 to 27. 

Thus the Constitution was ratified by eleven States 
When the ratifications of nine States had been re- 
ceived by Congress (the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion), they were referred to a Committee to exami 
them, and to report an Act for putting the said Con- 
stitution in force. This was on the 2d of July, 178 
On the 14th of July such an Act was reported, but 
it was not adopted till the 13th of September. Elec- 
tions for the new Governmerit were directed to be 
held in January, 1789, and the first Wednesday of 
March, 1789, was designated as the time for com- 
mencing proceedings under the Constitution. 

The Constitution was rejected by Rhode Island 
and North Carolina. When the Legislature of Rhode 
Island received a copy of the Constitution, it was 
printed and circulated in the State. In February, 
1788, the Legislature referred the question of its 
adoption, not to a Convention of the people, but to 
the freemen in their town meetings. Owing toa 
restricted suffrage there were only about four thou- 
sand votes in the State. It is said that the friends 
of the Constitution, being disgusted with the cours 
pursued by the Legislature, refused to vote. The 
vote stood—2708 against the Constitution, 232 in fa- 
vor. Rhode Island called a Convention, and adopt- 
ed the Constitution in May, 1790. North Carolina 
called a Convention, which met July 21, 1788. A 
conditional adoption was discussed, and a rejection 
voted, with the view of securing another General 
Convention, which might remove the objectionable 
features of the Constitution. North Carolina re- 
mained out of the Union till November, 1789. 
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” The facts stated in this brief account of the ori- | 
gin, formation and adoption of the Constitution, 
show conclusively that it is not a League between 
Sovereign States, but the fundamental law of a Na- 
tional Government. . 

The Southern Rebellion proceeds upon a view of 
the Constitution which has been zealously taught 
in the Southern States for many years. That view 
is, that the Constitution is a League of Sovereign | 
States, from which each State may secede when in 
its own judgment its interests require it. We have 
seen that the Federal Convention assembled for the | 
purpose of amending the Articles of Confederation, 
which were confessedly a league between the States. 
They were soon convinced that they had a more 
important work to do, and the first resolution pass- 
ed by them was that ‘‘a National Government ought 
to be established.” Subsequently Mr. Patterson pro- 
posed a plan for amending the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. His proposal received the respectful attention 
of the Convention. The League plan and the Na- 
tional plan were fairly before the Convention at the 
same time. A large majority voted to adhere to the 
National plan, and proceeded to agree upon the de- 
tails till they had completed the Constitution to be 
“ordained and established” by ‘‘ the people of the 
United States.” We have seen that a prominent 
objection to the Constitution, in the Convention of 
Virginia and elsewhere, was that it had departed 
from the League system and constituted a Govern- 
ment acting upon individuals. The original framers 
of the Constitution did in no case deny the fact on 
which the objection was founded, but answered the 
objection by showing the necessity of a National 
Government and the right of the people to establish 
the same, 

The history of the Constitution shows that it was 
designed to form a National Government, that it was 
ordained and established by the People of the United 
States; hence it, as Washington says in his “‘ Fare- 
well Address,” ‘‘ UNTIL CHANGED BY AN EXPLICIT 
AND AUTHENTIC ACT OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE, IS SA- 
CREDLY OBLIGATORY UPON ALL.” 


| 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 

O Wrirers or Tates, Essays, Poems, AnD 

ALL OTHER LireRARY MisceLiantes. When, 
some time since, the Easy Chair said that justice 
was done to all offerings for this Magazine, he cer- 
tainly did not mean to invite every body in the coun- 
try who could hold a pen and write to send their 
MSS. to the editor, with the expectation that he 
had nothing to do but decipher the various ortho- 
graphy, and send the manuscript to the printer. 
There has been such an avalanche of contributions 
—not a few of them very good—that fair notice must 
now be given to every contributor that the chance 
of the acceptance of his or her contribution is great- 
ly diminished. Each Number of the Magazine con- 
tains about a dozen articles, while the Editor re- 
ceives daily at least that number, which have more 
or less merit. Of those that are absolutely worth- 
less the number passes count. When a paper is 
declined, it must not be assumed that in the judg- 
ment of the Editor it is worthless ; but only that he 
does not think it one of the two or three best out of 
a hundred. But while the Magazine thus receives 
twenty times as many good articles as it can use, it 
is always in want of better ; and those better articles 
will be gladly welcomed from any quarter. Mean- 

Vor, XXV.—No. 145.--I 





while, as a personal favor to the Editor of this Maga- 
zine and to himself, the Easy Chair begs all corre- 
spondents to note the following hints: 

Write legibly, with such paper, ink, and pen that 
the writing may be read without a microscope. The 
eyes of editors and printers are valuable to them, at 
least. Punctuate properly, marking the paragraphs 
and quotations. Somebody must do this, and the 
Editor will not. If you do not know how to do this, 
learn before writing for publication. No MS. which 
fails in these points will be read. 

Do not send a portion of an article, “as a speci- 
men ;” nor any thing which you have “written to 
amuse an idle hour.” Do not send any translations, 
or stories of European life, or Indian legends, or long 
poems. Do not, above all things, send any verses, 
unless you are sure that they are poetry, and contain 
something fresh in subject and expression. 

If your article is short, retain a copy: it is easier 
for you to do this than for the Editor to register and 
return it. If you wish it returned, say so, and in- 
close the necessary stamps. If you wish an answer, 
inclose an envelope directed and stamped ; and do not 
think it discourteous if the answer is a printed form. 
Do not expect a reply in the pages of the Magazine ; 
communications between editors and correspondents 
are private—the public have nothing to do with 
them. 

Do not, in case your article is declined, ask for a 
detailed criticism, ‘‘ pointing out faults and suggest- 
ing corrections.” It may seem a small thing to ask 
an editor to spend a couple of hours in carefully crit- 
icising what has cost you weeks to prepare ; but to 
comply with half a dozen such requests in a day 
would occupy all his time ; and he has his own work 
to do. 

Direct all contributions to ‘‘ The Editor of Har- 
per’s Magazine”—not to the ‘‘ Easy Chair,” within 
whose province it does not come to decide upon con- 
tributions. 

If the foregoing “hints” are complied with, the 
Editor will endeavor hereafter to read and decide 
upon all manuscripts sent to him within the month 
in which they are received. He will also endeavor 
to return those for whose transmission the proper 
provision has been made ; but he can not hold him- 
self responsible for them. They are at the risk of 
the authors. 


Tue Easy Chair prints the following note with 
pleasure. Of course he has relinquished any ex- 
pectation that John Bull will either understand or 
try to understand what we are or what we are do- 
ing. A war that cuts off his cotton may happen to 
remind him that we are, and an iron ship that routs 
his whole navy three thousand miles off, and rifled 
siege-guns that breach fortifications at incredible 
distances, may possibly suggest that we are doing. 
But Bull is pachydermatous. The moral sense of 
fine gentlemen who blow rebels from the mouths of 
cannon is sadly vexed by savages who shut them up 
to seclude them from mischief. Oh, John! we may 
be bullies, and swaggerers, and loud talkers—yes, 
we may even spit upon the floor—but moral affecta- 
tion is not one of our vices : 


“ The London literary journals have been quite as much 
exercised about the rebellion in this conntry as have the 
newspapers, and their dislike of the situation in America 
has manifested itself in malicious criticisms upon Ameri- 
canguthors, actors, poets, and painters, whom they heart- 
ily praised a year ago. A recent number of the London 
Review, in notieing the last-published volume of Mra, Sig- 
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ourney’s poems, instituted a comparison between her and 
Mrs. Hemans, and says that there is a resemblance be- 
tween Mrs. Hemans’s ‘Treasures of the Deep’ and Mrs. 
Sigourney’s lines to the ‘Coral Insects,’ ‘plain enough to 
swear to in a court of justice.’ In reply to this insinuated 
plagiarism, it should be stated that the lines referred to 
were written before any of Mrs. Hemans's poetry had been 
seen on this side of the Atlantic, and that these and a lit- 
tle poem of Mrs. Sigourney's on the ‘Death of an Infant,’ 
beginning, 
‘Death found strange beauty,’ ete , 

which has been published among Mrs. Hemans’s poems, 
and claimed as hers, were both written in journals of Mrs, 
S. in 1820, and were published in the Boston edition of 
1827. 

“The Review finds fault with the story of ‘Oriska,’ and 
considers it imperfect—forgetting that the poet is not re- 
sponsible for the narrative, which is derived from authen- 
tic sources. While thus captious, the Review candidly ad- 
mits that, with the exception of Longfellow, no American 
poet is better known on that side of the Atlantic. Mrs. 
Sigourney has sometimes been called the ‘Hemans of 
America'—improperly, as Mrs. Hemans is but little known 
and less regarded in this country, while the poems of Mrs. 
Sigourney have been extensively reprinted and circulated 
in England, and are more widely known and read, per- 
haps, than those of any of the English female poets.” 


—** Or in more general terms, taking it for granted that 
nine out of every ten young writers produce insufferable 
nonsense, has the tenth one, who writes what is really 
worth reading, any chance of success. . ..Is there fair play 
for young writers?” 


The friend who asks this question can answer it 
by a moment's thinking. There is no secret in the 
reply. It does not require that a man should be a 
professional author to answer it. For what do pub- 
lishers aim at? Certainly at prosperity. But what 
does their prosperity depend upon? Certainly upon 
their publishing books that the public will want to 
read. Hence their business sagacity consists in the 
ability to understand what will be popular. 

Necessarily, therefore, they look upon every young 
and new author asa possible treasure. Heisa closed 
casket to them. He may hold the rarest gem with- 
in. Do you think that they will throw the casket 
away until they have ascertained ? 

Publishers are not the natural enemies of authors. 
They are natural allies. Viewed from this world, 
an author is a cipher until the publisher is prefixed 
to him like a numeral. Then he becomes a distinct- 
ly appreciable quantity. 

Nor, again, is there a certain limit of fame. It 
is as ample as the air. There is enough for all. 
The trophies of Miltiades would not let Themistocles 
sleep. But the fame of Themistocles does not ob- 
scure the earlier name. The parent who has one 
child can not comprehend that he should love two 
or three quite as dearly. But the two and three are 
not less loved than the one, yet they do not rob him. 

Of course the possible fame as an author of a 
youth who brings a publisher his manuscript does 
not disturb the publisher’s mind. ‘‘ My dear Sir,” 
said a shrewd publisher to the young man who with 
trembling fingers handed him the sacred roll, “ this 
may be a more immortal poem than ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ 
but you understand that to us, as a matter of busi- 
ness, it is so much molasses and shirting. If we 
can do well by meddling with it, we will undertake 
it. If not, not.” If, upon examination, they are 
not disposed to deal farther with the author, is that 
“rudely slamming the door to fame in his face ?” 
Is it not clear that, if it really be a work desti 
to great success, and the publisher declines it, he 
rudely slams the door to fortune in his own face? 





ey 

All publishers do sometimes decline such wos 
and those are the occasions upon which they fail j 
sagacity. 

In what, then, does fair play for young authors 
consist? Simply in submitting their manuscrip:: 
to a sagacious critic to decide if the publication pr > 
ises any advantage to the publisher. This adyant. 
age may be found in the subject, in the treatmey 
or in the circumstances of the author—not neces. 
sarily in the intrinsic value of the work. Twenty. 
five years ago a book upon Animal Magnetism woul 
have been salable from the subject, but it would 
not be to-day. Yet a treatise upon that theme to. 
day might be so brilliantly treated that, for th. 
rhetoric or the humor, the book would sell. (;. 
again, if Garibaldi shouid write a work upon that 
subject, however poorly he might write, the success 
would be sure. 

These are but a few of the points which a skillful 
“reader” considers. But if Garibaldi had never beey 
heard of, and his book, however well written and 
full of talent, had been declined by the critic of one 
house; and presently, when Garibaldi’s name was 
precious, and his story familiar in every home, an- 
other house should publish the book, could you say 
that the critic of the first had not been just to the 
unknown author, and that now the scales had fallen 
from publishing eyes? Clearly it is not the seer 
but the seen that has changed. His name has an 
independent value which it had not before, and 
which it now confers upon every thing it touches. 

I knew a young man of great gifts who was en- 
tirely unknown to the world. He was smitten with 
the old and sacred love of fame. He wrought for i 
patiently and with the most delicate honor, biding 
his time and carefully completing the works into 
which he put the vitality of his genius. 
them he offered to publishers. They were all liked 
and praised. But one publisher wanted some change 
in the MS., slight but essential. Another feared the 
lowering aspect of the times. Still others had oth- 
er excuses. They saw excellence, they felt prom 
ise, but they did not quite dare to risk the chances. 

Suddenly the name of the young author became 
famous in an utterly different direction. Circum- 
stances gave his career a hue of heroic romance that 
fascinated and inspired. A noble and early death 
completed his life. A new name had been added to 
history. Is it surprising that the publishers, who 
liked, but did not venture to undertake the issue of 
his works before, now felt secure of their success? 
Had they “ rudely slammed the door of fame in his 
face?” Had he not opened it for himself? 

You will say that this is a factitious and extrinsic 
reason for literary fame. Not necessarily. The oe- 
casion that gave him an audience was certainly not 
literary. But nothing except the genius can give 
any man literary fame. The occasion opens the 
casket, but it did not create the jewel. 

The Easy Chair, then, can not see that young 
authors do not have as fair play as young lawyers or 
young merchants. 


Some of 


In his discourse at Dartmouth upon Webster, 
Rufus Choate personifies the college as a weeping 
mother bending over her great departed, and saying, 
with the proud parent of history, “I would not ex 
change my dead son for any living one of Christen- 
dom.” 

When a great man dies and the world moums, 
when his name is familiarly and lovingly and re- 
spectfully mentioned, when solemn institutions of 





life, and paint as panegyrists paint the virtues and 
craces of the dead—all seems done that sympathy 


b=) 
can do; an 


find some small consolation ia their grief. 


So in the dark year that ended in April many had | 
passed from the full flush of happy and honorable | 


life to death. Their heroic names and acts are re- 
peated and remembered with joy and pride, and are 
henceforth parts of our history. But ah! for those 
who lived before Agamemnon and who had no poet 
tosing them! In the sad details of battles we read 
of twenty killed, of a hundred killed, of a thousand 
killed; and each one of them all was the centre of 
hopes as high, perhaps, though all unknown, as 
those whose fame survives the field and the day. 
These are the unnamed heroes. They march often 


with no less lofty purpose and clear perception of the | 
They serve with the same | 
They fight with the same bravery, and | 
There are, in our armies, of course, | 


crisis than their leaders. 
heroism. 
fall as nobly. 
loose and bad men as in all armies; but how many 
of the whole, rough as they may be, are not also 
intelligent citizens, the very substance of the peo- 
ple, and the last reliance of a free popular govern- 
ment. 

These are the unnamed heroes ; but it is no will- 
ful neglect that they are so: nor do those who 
achieve glory enviously aim to outstrip the rest. 
Only, when we count our treasures, let us remember 
the unnamed, the devoted sons and brothers and 
husbands and lovers, who have obeyed the call of 
their country in the same spirit that Washington 
obeyed; who have suddenly turned from the quiet 
happiness of their lives, on which love and fortune 
smiled, and have marched to battle and to death, 


knowing that their fall must be unknown to all but | 


those whose homes it would darken, and whose hearts 
it would break, 

If to-morrow the news of the final victory were to 
come and the next day dawn upon peace, and the 


towns and cities and villages through the land were | 


to be asked to illuminate in national gratitude for our 
salvation, yet with the understanding that all who 


had lost a friend need not join, how sadly the dark- | 


ened panes would remind us of the blighted hopes 
and grieving hearts that lie in the wake of war! 
There is a poem of Mrs. Browning’s in the “‘ Last 
Poems,” lately published, which is the most pathetic 
and passionate expression of the woe of a mother 
who loses both her boys in the Italian war of libera- 


tion. They were unnamed upon the roll of Italian | 


heroes; but she!—she had no others. They were 
her heroes. They were her Italy. They were her 
life and love and hope and heaven. If you do not 
happen to like Mrs. Browning’s poems, as the Coun- 


try Parson says he can not read Carlyle, it is not | 


necessary to read the stanzas I am going to quote. 
But don’t for a moment imagine that you have said 
a fine thing in saying so, or that you have shown 
yourself to be downright common-sensible. You 
may not like Shakespeare’s music, the odor of mag- 
nolias—but they are good, nevertheless, and the 
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art or science or learning heap his grave with praise, | 
when the newspapers recount every incident of his 


d the bereaved, as they survey the evi- | 
dence of the worth and work of the departed, may | 


* Dead! 


| where he died. 


| artist or the friend of one. 
| rules to be observed by every visitor to the National 
| Academy Exhibition is abstinence from audible crit- 
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“When Venice and Rome keep their new jubilee— 
When your flag takes all heaven for its white, green, 
and red— 
When you have your country from mountain to sea— 
When King Victor has Italy's crown on his head 
(And J have my dead)— 


“What then? Do not mock me. Ah, ring your bells 
low, 
And burn your lights faintly! My country is there, 
Above the star pricked by the last peak of snow; 
My Italy's there, with my brave civic pair, 
To disfranchise despair ! 


“Forgive me! Some women bear children in strength, 
And bite back the cry of their pain in self-scorn; 
But the birth-pangs of nations will wring us at length 
Into wail such as this—and we sit on forlorn 

When the man-child is born. 


One of them shot by the sea in the east, 
And one of them shot in the west by the sea. 
Both! both my boys! If in keeping the feast 
You want a great song for your Italy free, 
Let none look at me /" 


Doubtless it was the author of this poem who, 
had she lived, would have sung the great song for 
Italy free. The English poets have especially loved 
Italy. Milton is a part of Vallombrosa ; Shelley, of 
the Tuscan shore ; Byron, of Venice ; Keats, of Rome, 
But the Brownings are very Ital- 
ians. Nowhere else shall we find a more perfect 
dramatic portraiture of Italian medieval life and 
thought than in Robert Browning’s poems, or of its 
modern emotions than in his wife’s. The little vol- 
ume called ‘‘ Last Poems,” containing the very last 
strains of the strongest and sweetest singer among 
women, is prefaced, in the American edition, by an 
affectionate, sympathetic, and admirable biograph- 
ical and critical sketch by Theodore Tilton. 

Kixe Grorce tue Turrp of England, if he had 
lived with us, might have wondered why it is that 
Easter, spring bonnets, and the Academy Exhibition 
all come together. But he could not have denied 
that they do. And if that gracious monarch, with 
whom it was our misfortune to differ, had taken that 
ever-increasing family of his, whose expenses our 
English friends have had the pleasure of paying, 
to see the sights of the metropolis, he must have 
stopped in the spacious and handsome gallery where 
the National Academy Exhibition is held this year. 
It is known as the Derby Gallery, and is just above 


| Houston Street, in Broadway. 


As you go in the old difficulty presents itself. 
Shall you look at the pictures or at the spectators ? 
The pictures are mainly portraits; but here are the 
originals without the impediment of paint—except, 
indeed, in the case of that truly amiable lady of a 
high-colored complexion who stands looking at the 
difference in the manner of laying it on between 
Huntington, or Page, or Hicks, or Baker, or Stone, 
or Elliott and herself. To see the seers is often 
more entertaining than to see the show. To hear 
them is not so delightful, if you chance to be an 
Indeed, one of the first 


\icism. Don't say that the picture is a daub, be- 
| cause the modest gentleman at your elbow probably 
“ < inted it, or is the brother, or cousin, or bosom 
al een come : eng nanan aa friend of the painter. I went in the other day with 
Of the fire-balls of death crashing souls out of men? | 2 Companion, and we were hastening to discover the 
When the guns of Cavalli, with final retort, best pictures. ‘‘ Halloa!” said companion, pulling 
Have cut the game short? me on; ‘‘there’s a Smith; I know it by the—” I 


other part is not of much consequence. 
Both the singer’s boys are dead, remember. 
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nudged him, for the man in the slouched hat and | always most interesting. They allure the ey, 
long hair, just before him, was Smith himself. | they excite the mind; but they do not—do they >_ 
«by the exquisite grace of outline and richness | satisfy the esthetic sense. -_ 
of coloring,” continued companion, who is one of the Huntington’ 8 full-length of Chancellor Ferris, of 
most adroit and accomplished of men. ‘‘I thank | the New York University, is one of his happy por 
you,” he said, later, ‘‘for cutting me short in my | traits. Itis harmonious, vigorous, and rich, Th . 
charge at that atrocious daub of Smith’s. What on | is a luxuriance of color and treatment in Hun 
earth do they hang such things in the large gallery | ton which makes you feel that he ought to pai t 
for? That little drawing of mine is tucked up out | portraits of Creole beauties lying, jeweled and es 
of sight in the entrance passage. I suppose that | guid, under branching tropic leaves. His head 
Mrs. Croker is the only person who has seen it. | portraits have the pleasing, high-bred grace of Cop. 
Why not have intelligent men upon the hanging | ley’s; works to pause by and muse upon in ance 
committee, and not people who only fight for the | tral galleries. He preserves and elaborates the cos- 
best places for their own pictures ?” tume of to-day, yet in such a way that it shall only 
Trekle’s motto for a quiet life is a good one— | seem quaint to-morrow, and be an added charm, * 
speak well of every body and every thing. Yet But here is another full-len; gth—George Law, by 
even that is not infallible as he found when praising | Mr. Powell, This is not exactly a Creole beauty. 
Smith’s pictures to Jones. nor is there litheness or languor in the form. |r js 
The Exhibition this year has a few masterly por- | the huge steamboat king—one of the marked men 
traits ; but besides those not many remarkable pic- | of the city. It is very large and very dark, and th 
tures. Page, Elliott, Hicks, and Huntington have | Committee have put it in the most unhappy light. 
very conspicuous and admirable works, and Staigg, | It is the only exile among the full-lengths, and the 
Stone, Baker, and Wenzler very beautiful speci- | painter and his friends doubtless complain. Nor is 
mens of their skill. Mr. Hicks’s full-length of Dr. | it clear why it should not have had an equal chance 
Cogswell, the late Librarian of the Astor Library, is | with the others of the same kind. But the Com- 
the first picture that challenges attention. It is an | mittee is a judicious Committee, and doubtless knows 
admirable portrait, and a work which shows both | its own whys and wherefores. Ofa picture, ther 
the skill and the power of the artist. The arrange- | fore, as Dr. Johnson would say, which can not 
ment and choice of the details are most fit, and the | distinctly seen little can be discriminatingly said. 
execution is masterly. The wood of the chair in| Mr. Elliott has at least one portrait upon the wall 
which the Doctor sits is one of the most real bits of | which he has not surpassed. It is marked in t 
painting in the Exhibition, The leather of the bind- | Catalogue as No. 111. For vigor, brilliancy, and 
ings of the books and the ranges of Library shelves | reality this work is seldom equaled in portraitur 
beyond, which make up the back-ground of the pic- | It is a remarkable reproduction of the characterist 
ture, are studied and rendered with charming fidel- | personality of the subject. The clear, keen, ¢ 
ity. The Doctor sits in a chair holding open in his | centrated force; the quiet sagacity, the resolu 
lap an illuminated missal. His dress is scholarly | challenge of persons and things, the repose and sati 
black—the regulation broadcloth of civilized society | faction of conscious executive skill, with a certai 
—and his feet are clad in low shoes or pumps. The | hidden pride of self-respect, and secret, steadfas 
likeness, as we said, is excellent. The whole pic- | kindliness, are all readily discerned in the portrai 
ture is most interesting, and from its subject and his | which Elliott has treated with such mastery, It i 
connection with the Library it has a historical value. | evidently a work of sympathy. The portrait of a 
Its proper place is, of course, the Library itself; and | man whose powers are in full play, moulding the ex 
as the trustees could not hope for a more satisfac- | pression of every feature and of the whole aspect, 
tory portrait, they will naturally be inclined to pos- | is sure to kindle the painter who has the capacity of 
sess this. And, indeed, the Astor Library ought to | appreciation and discrimination. So many faces ar 
have this charming memorial of its first and famous | shells—so many masks: upon so many the character 
Librarian. is so lightly printed, or half effaced, or quite illegi- 
Mr. Page has three “ full-lengths” upon the walls. | ble, that a painter can hardly fail to be inspired by 
His portrait of Collector Barney is a striking like- | one which is an illuminated index of character. This 
ness and a forcible painting, but it is very unpleas- | portrait has been universally recognized as one of 
ing. The accessories are ill chosen, and the whole | the best that Elliott has painted. 
effect of the details is patched and aimless. The Among the other portraits is one of Huntington's, 
portrait of Mr. Hopper is a most characteristic work, | a half or three-quarter length of a lady in full gala 
showing great power, and skill, and daring. It is | costume, but as we said, so painted that it will still 
certainly not displeasing, however singular its im- | be the portrait of a lady to her great-grandchiliren. 
pression may be; neither is it satisfactory. It is a| In contrast of costume to this is a very beautiful 
curiously suggestive work: to some persons it is portrait by Staigg, the half-length of a lady dr mped d 
even exasperating. A kindly and noted and ac- | in the simplest muslin. The richness and elegane 
complished painter with whom I talked, said that and exquisite handling of this picture, like that of a 
Page constantly piled up impediments in his own | portrait by the same artist two years since, place 
path, and did not always remove them. Perhaps | him among the most skillful and satisfactory of his 
the most unpleasant point of his works i is, that each | brethren. Mr. Wenzler shows two or three of his 
ene seems to be an experiment. It may be very | works, one of them a most actual likeness of the 
brilliant, very beautiful, very subtle, but you do| poet Bryant. The painter must certainly have de- 
not feel that the painter is sure of what he has done, | nounced the razor that lays waste the poet's upper 
or that he will not flout it to-morrow. Is all paint-| lip. With so fine a flowing and silvery beard hov 
ing an experiment? But why, more than writing? | he must have longed to blend its natural companion! 
Greater excellence, naturally, will always be sought | The execution has that smoothness and elaborate 
by truly ambitious, artistic souls, whether in one | finish which mark all that Wenzler does. Every 
form or another, but not different fundamental prin- | touch seems laid on with nervous care, but so affec- 
ciples nor various manners. Page's pictures are | tionately that the critic is disarmed. This is a very 


























different style from that in which Mr. W. H. Furness 
has painted an adinirable likeness of Hamilton Wild. 
It is broad, rich, and sunny, with masses of transpar- 
ent shadow, and a general ease and freedom which 

istify the promise of the artist’s portrait of his fa- 
ther, two years ago. There is great conscience in 
the treatment—nothing slurred or botched, and yet 
the whole effect is sweeping and vigorous and lumin- 
ous. Why do we not see Wild’s pictures as well as 
his portrait in the gallery? Some strain of Venice 
he could have sung to us such as we have not heard. 
Some of us travel through Italy, some see it, some 
feel it. Wild has it in his heart, and when he holds 
a pencil it flows from his finger tips. 

Near by is one of Mr. Ingham’s heads. * This is 
the thirty-seventh annual exhibition, and in the 
first Mr. Ingham, if he exhibited any thing, showed 
the very counterpart of this portrait. Such uni- 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


} 
| 
| 


. ~ 
formity of execution, and indeed of excellence in | 


his way, few painters achieve. But the way? Do 
people look so to Mr. Ingham? Is human society 
such a collection of wax statuary in his eyes as his 
portraits indicate? It must be so, for so he has al- 
ways represented men and women. In what a curi- 
ous world, then, the artist must live! 

Here, for instance, to show what a different thing 
the same human flesh may seem to different eyes, is 
a picture of a Venus by Mr. Gray, The Apple of Dis- 
cord. Mr. Gray isa Venetian in school. He thinks 
1s Lawrence’ id (who drew heads here eight years 
ago), and as Page does, that Titian knew more about 
painting than any body else. Whether he had more 
of the qualities that make a great artist—whether he 
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Venetian pictures, it does not quite accomplish. 
This, of course, is trying it by the highest standard. 
But both the character and the excellence of the 
work suggest it. 

We can only have a word where we would will- 
ingly tarry for a talk; so we must chat of one or 
two pictures in the Exhibition that are not portraits, 
and chief among these are Bierstadt’s Sunlight and 
Shadow, and Kensett’s Twilight. The former is a 
small picture, but it has the best effect of sunshine 
we ever saw. That was a famous beam in Church's 
Heart of the Andes, striking the old tree; but such 
quivering, soft, warm, real sunlight as this upon the 
half-crumbling travertine balustrade and cathedral 
wall we have not seen in painting. It is marvel- 
ously realistic and poetic, yet not in the least Pre- 
Raphaelite, in the technical sense. The little pic- 
ture is like a happy thought of quiet. Mr. Kensett's 
larger landscape is very grand in its broad, solemn, 
twilight gloom. The great mountain dome muffled 
in dark verdure; the far-reaching, ample plain, in- 
finitely varied, stretching away under the last dy- 
ing red surfs of sunset, and the cool, tranquil heav- 
en, breathing peace—all compose a most impressive 
landscape. Mr. Kensett has not painted many finer 
pictures than this; yet it must be thoughtfully 
studied to be truly perceive. The very fidelity of 
the work will cause many a spectator to pass it by 
with but a single note of admiration. If you read 
this before the Exhibition closes, siste viator ! 

Mr. Gifford has several pictures; two, at least, 


| of subjects drawn from the war—a Sermon in the 


were in art (not in painting) the peer of Michael An- | 


gelo or Raphael—they may or may not concede. 
But that he understood the limits of pigments, that 
he had a wonderful eye in discriminating and a mar- 


| souvenirs, 


velous hand in executing, they would probably all | 


agree. Then comes a difficulty. 
by glazing and scumbling and various processes a 
Titianesque surface upon your picture. But have 
you not superinduced that effect? Did not Titian 
produce it by simple, honest coloring? Or, indeed, 


You may produce | 
| bers it. 


is not what we call the Titian look partly the result | 


of mingled time and dust, and would a new picture 
of Titian’s, if painted to-day, resemble those that we 
now see of his three hundred years old? Or still 
again, if you had found the Titian secret, why not 
use it in painting other subjects than he chose ? 

The Apple of Discord is the pleasantest picture of 
Mr. Gray’s which we recall, yet it wonld be pleas- 
anter if the subject were different. If nothing were 
said to you, and you found it in a shop in Florence, or 
Paris, or Rome, you would say, “ Halloa! here is a 
most lovely copy of one of Titian’s Venuses ;” which 


one you would not precisely remember, but you | 


would have no doubt of the fact. Of course Mr. 
Gray does this by design. He knows it as well as 
any body. He has in view certain depths and har- 
monies, certain subtle qualities of form and color. 
The subject upon which he shall work them out is 
almost as indifferent to him, probably, as the char- 
acters of the different models who might sit to him. 
Is not this in painting what rhetoric is in literature ? 
_ The pearly quality of the flesh in this picture, the 
ripened, flexible, exquisite rounding of the forms, 
the Juxurianee of voluptuous grace in which it is all 
steeped, and the prevailing sweetness of tone, are 
most striking and delightful. On the other hand, it 
is somewhat thin—it is a surface rather than a depth 
of eolor—and that wonderful gradation of warmth 
and tint which it suggests by reminding you of the 


Camp of the Seventh at Washington, and a Bivouac 
of the same Regiment. They are both charming 
The Torre di Schiave, a well-known 
ruin upon the Roman Campagna, is another small 
work of Gifford’s, which has all the clear brilliancy 
for which he is noted. It is almost too bright a 
portrait of the old tower, as the Easy Chair remem- 
It lacks that curious crust of dinginess 
which Time throws in Rome even over the gayest 
colors. But there is a delightful firmness and deli- 
cacy in the picture. Mr. Haseltine’s Coast near 
Amalfi is a gorgeous work. The peculiar glow of 
the moist, smooth sea- beach is so evanescent an 


| effect that the spectator can hardly criticise it just- 


ly. But the long lift of sea-water about to fall and 
slide up the shore is very fine, and every part of the 


| picture is thought and treated with subtle sympa- 





| thy and appreciation. 


Mr. Casilear has several of 
his refined and visionary landscapes. A singular 
exquisiteness of touch gives them a vignette char- 
acter, while their rare tenderness and delicacy show 
how truly the painter is a lover of the scenes he 
draws. Mr. Suydam contributes some of his sea- 
perspectives, characterized by his customary open 
daylight effect and careful handling. Mr. Tait’s 
Birds and Spaniels are as good as ever; and so are 
Mr. Hayes’s Terrier and Trout. 

Upon the whole, the Academy Exhibition of this 
year is remarkable for a few very fine portraits, but 
not for a variety or great number of excellent piec- 
tures, The pleasantness of the hall and the con- 
venience of access have made it more than usual, and 
despite the war, a thronged resort. The pictures 
have been better seen than they could be in the series 
of cells in Tenth Street ; and the only serious regret 
is that the space was so limited that there was no 
adequate room for the works of beginners. The en- 
trance passage has several interesting and admirable 
drawings upon the walls, such as Farrar’s pen-and- 
ink Head of a Gentleman Writing, and a color sketch 
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of a tangled mass of Wild-flowers and Weeds, and 
Charles Parsons’s View from the Ramparts of Pana- 
ma, and Entrance to Somes Sound, Mount Desert. 
It would be curious and instructive if the pictures 
of the first Academy Exhibition could be collected 
and seen. Cole and Inman would be among the 
names upon the catalogue, and Vanderlyn might be 
found there. A few striking portraits, some poetic 
landscapes—in certain points not yet surpassed— 
would probably exhaust the memorabilia of the Ex- 
hibition. The evidence of an awakened taste, of 
public interest, of enlarged artistic culture and ex- 
perience, and of a variety of admirable talent—all 


which characterize the present Exhibitions—would | 


be wanting. 

And yet, doubtless, the wights who talked about 
the pictures in print were a hundred-fold more capa- 
ble than their successors of to-day. ©! brothers of 
the brush, if we of the pen seem unkind to you, it is 
a fault of knowledge, not of will. 


Tue Reverend Robert Collyer, of Chicago, was 
the pastor of many a brave man who marched to 
the battle-field of Fort Donelson, and was brought 
home only to be buried. On the day after the vic- 
tory Mr. Collyer was one of the Samaritans who 
hastened to carry succor and sympathy to the 
wounded, and upon his return the next Sunday he 
preached a sermon to his congregation upon the 
Battle-Field of Donelson, which is one of the most 
pathetic tales which the war has inspired. It is a 
picture of the terrible other side—the anguish, the 
solitude, the far-scattered pangs that follow war. 

The narrative is very brief and very simple. 


‘‘The day I spent there,” he says, ‘“‘ was like one | 
As I stood in a bit of | 


of our sweetest May-days. 
secluded wood-land in the still morning the spring | 
birds sang as sweetly and flitted about as merrily as 
if no tempest of fire, and smoke, and terror had ever 
driven them in mortal haste away. In one place 
where the battle had raged I found a little bunch of | 
sweet bergamot that had just put out its brown-blue 
leaves, rejoicing in its first resurrection; and a bed 
of daffodils ready to unfold their golden robes to the | 
sun; and the green grass in sunny places was fair | 
to see. But where great woods had cast their shad- 
ows the necessities of attack and defense had made | 
one haggard and almost universal ruin—trees cut | 
down into all sorts of wild confusion, torn and splin- 
tered by cannon-ball, trampled by horses and men, 
and crushed under the heavy wheels of artillery. 
One sad wreck covered all 

** Almost a week had passed since the battle, and 
most of the dead were buried, We heard of twos | 
and threes, and, in one place, of eleven, still lying 
where they fell; and as we rode down a lonely pass 
we came to one waiting to be laid in the dust, and 


| and when you say some simple word of praise 
| him in the name of all who love their country | 
| blushes and stammers like a woman, and tells < 
he tried to do his best: and when we get to Mon; 
| City we shall find a man racked with pain, who w 
forget to suffer in telling how this brave man y; 
| have just spoken to not only stood by his own rey} 
ment in a fierce storm of shot, but when he saw , 
regiment near his own giving back because their of 
| ficers showed the white feather, rode up to the regi- 
ment, hurled a mighty curse at those who were giv- 
| ing back, stood fast by the men in the thickest figh; 
and saved them, And, says the sick man, wit), 
tears in his eyes, ‘I would rather be a private und 
him than a captain under any other man.’,...] ; 
tice one feature in this camp that I never saw befor 
|—the men do not swear and use profane words g 
| they used todo. There is a little touch of serioys 
ness about them. They are cheerful and heart 
j and in a few days they will mostly fall back int 
the old bad habit so painful to hear: but they ha 
been too near to the tremendous verities of hell a 
heaven on that battle-field to turn them into sma 
change for every day use just yet.....I may 1 
judge harshly of what should be done in a time of 
war like this in the West: it is very easy to be 
fair. I will simply tell you that had it not been for 
the things sent up by the Sanitary Commission j 
the way of linen, and things sent by our citize: 
in the way of nourishment, I see no possibility by 
} which those wounded men could have been lift 
out of their blood-stained woolen garments, sat 
rated with wet and mud, or could have had any food 
|} and drink except corn-mush, hard bread, and th 
turbid water of the river. 

Here is one who has lost an arm, an 
there one who has lost a leg. This old man of 
sixty has been struck by a grape-shot, and that boy 
of eighteen has been shot through the lung. Here a 
noble man has lived through a fearful bullet-wound 
just over the eye, and that poor German, who could 


| never talk English so as to be readily understood, 


has been hit in the mouth and has lost all hope of 
talking except by signs....The doctor comes to this 
young man and says, quietly, ‘I think, my boy, | 


| shall have to take your arm off ;’ and he cries out in 


great agony ‘Oh, dear doctor, do save my arm!’ and 
the doctor tells him he will try a little longer; and 
when he has gone, the poor fellow says to me, ‘ What 
shall I do if Ilose my arm? I have a poor old mo- 
ther at home, and there is no one to do any thing for 
her but me.’ 

“That man who has lost his arm is evidentl; 
sinking. As I lay wet linen on the poor stump bh 
| tells me how he ‘has a wife and two children ai 
| home, and he has always tried to do right and live a 


manly life.’ The good, simple heart is clearly trying 


stopped for a moment to note the sad sight. Pray | to balance its accounts before it fares the great event 
look out from my eyes at him as he lies where he which it feels to be not far distant. As I go past 
fell. You see by his garb that he is one of the rebel | him I see the face growing quieter; and at last 
army, and by the peculiar marks of that class that | good Mr, Williams, who has watched him to the 
he is a city rough. There is little about him to/ end, tells me he put up his one hand, gently closed 
soften the grim picture that rises up before you as | his own eyes, and then laid the hand across his 


he rests in perfect stillness by that fallen tree: but | breast and died. 
there is a shawl, coarse and homely, that must have | 
belonged to some woman, and 
His hands are folded on his breast ; 
There is no other thing expressed 
But long disquiet merged in rest. 


Will you still let me guide you through that | 


scene as it comes up before me?....Here you meet 
a man who has been in command and stood fast ; 


“That boy in the corner, alone, suffers agony 
| such as I may not tell. All day long we hear his 
| cries of pain through half the length of the boat; 
far into the night the tide of anguish pours over 
him; but at last the pain is all gone, and he calls 
one of our number to him, and says: ‘I am going, | 
| want you to please write a letter to my father, tell 


him I owe such a man two dollars and a half, and 
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ee 
euch a man owes me feur dollars, and he must draw 


my pay and keep it all for himself.’ Then he lay 
silently a little while, and, as the nurse wet his lips, 
said: ‘Oh, I should so like a drink out of my father’s 
well!’ and in a moment he had gone where angels 
gather immortality— 

« «By life's fair stream, fast by the throne of God.’ 


And so all day long, with cooling water and soft 
linen, with morsels of food and sips of wine, with 
words of cheer and tender pity to every one, and 
most of all to those that were in the sorest need, we 
tried to do some small service for those that had done 
and suffered so much for us.” 

These are long extracts, but they are more profita- 
ble in these bright but bitter days of early summer, | 
when the murmur of distant battles is in the air, 
than the talk of this Easy Chair would be. The 
times have not occasioned a more graphic picture 
of the terrible episodes of war than the story of 
this practical Christian who, like his Master, goes 
about consoling the wounded and the weary. The 
most tender and thoughtful charity pervades the 
entire discourse. The rebels, in the pastor’s eyes, 
though they have slain his friends and brothers for | 
maintaining the laws of their country, which are the | 
security of liberty and peace for all citizens, are still 
fellow-men. ‘‘ Finally,” he says, “I came to feel a | 
mere tender pity for the deluded men on the other 
side, and a more unutterable hatred of that vile thing 
that has made them what they are. On all sides I 
found young men, with faces as sweet and ingenuous | 
as the faces of our own children, as open to sympa- 
thy, and, according to their light, as ready to give | 
all they had for their cause.” 


Ont Foreign Burean. | 


\ ITH the whole Western world wrapped in the | 
red flame of war—with those to whom our 
hearts are knit by such ties as death only breaks 
and sorrows only make stronger—busy at scoop of 
graves or tending wounded—with steamers that we 
knew once plying peagefully under shadow of over- 
hanging cotton-wood now burdened with the hu- 
man debris of battle—it seems like mockery that we 
should give a thought, a line, a pen-stroke to the | 
everyday, easy life of the European capital. 

So, when fierce cold is smiting with its white 
wand all the crops of the North, it seems but fatui- | 
ty and heartlessness to record how balmy heats are 
making the fields bask in sunnier latitudes; how 
blossoms are bursting, and sweet fruit forming, and 
blithe workers going afield on the very day and the 
very hour when, in other lands, killing frosts are 
sowing famine. 

From the European stand-point what most sur- | 


| rette, with diamonds to her buttons? 


| pleasure than in the great capitals. 


ning as not to be stirred by the abounding justifica- 
tion of our estimates ? 

To all who question and express amazement at 
the extraordinary result, we answer that both causes 
have their weight. 

A young people, battling with bears on the front- 
iers and risking all the hazards of climate in its un- 
controllable love of ‘‘ spread,” must rate life at a far 
lower estimate than those who, these thousand years, 
have been multiplying every device to make it long 
and easy and luxurious. Keen sensibility to the 
horrors of war is the result of a mature civilization. 
If the pioneer were hampered by the refinements of 
cities he would never trample down the savagery of 
the border. 

The composure with which, as a people, we have 
received and forgotten each year our record of acci- 
dents by boat and rail demonstrates a comparative 
indifference to the value of life which astonishes 
European observers, but which, after all, is perhaps 
attributable, not so much to sheer insensibility as 
to a conviction that our swift progress as a nation 
must have a commensurate waste of blood and life. 
We strike for grand results, and we pay the grand- 
est of prices. 

There is yet another explanation of the apparent 
coolness with which the American public digests its 
record of losses. The authorities commanding bat- 
tle are corporated authorities, and corporate bodies 
ignore sympathy. When Napoleon tracked his way 
over the bloody ground of Solferino, the groans and 
the stark corpses made an appeal to his heart which 
quickened the negotiations of Villafranca. But let 
a Republican general or cabinet officer declare the 
force of such appeal, and straightway his loyalty is 
questioned. No sympathies must stand in the way 
of duty to the state. The sheriff must not flinch. 
The law has no heart to be touched. 

Hence a Republican war, directed against Repub- 
lican subjects, must be the bitterest and most unre- 
lenting of all wars. The People alone, who are the 
authors of the Law, must temper its issues, 


Yestrerpay we read of battles in which our heart 
leaped to the story ; and to-day the paper is full of 
the last masquerade at the hotel of the Count de 
Persigny. Who should care, in such times, if the 
Countess was beautiful in her white satin of a pier- 
Who should 
care if a diplomat plays the clown perfectly ? These 
jollities of the mi-curéme have a larger life than 
usual, Yet it is no indication that serious things 


| are not engrossing the serious thought of France. 


Even in America, if we may believe the newspapers 
(which, indeed, involves something of hardihood), 
there was never more noisy and lawless pursuit of 
The concert 
saloons—which are understood here to be a harsh re- 


prises, perhaps, in regard to the American war, is | production of the Mabille and the Montesquieu—are 
the insouciance, the indifference, the calm with | represented as thriving upon the costs of the Repub- 
which all tidings of fierce battles are met. ‘‘Twen- | lican war. And in Paris, while the workers of Ly- 
ty thousand wounded and killed” carries no more | ons and of Rouen are pinched with real want (grow- 
stab to the public sensibility than, in other days, a | ing stronger every day), the balls have been brill- 
blown-up steamer with its hundred of victims. We | iant, the private theatricals have made their claquerie 


will venture to say that the news of the late Amer- | 
ican battles, and the tale of killed and wounded, 
have startled to a quicker sense of the actual hor- 
rors involved the European public than even the | 
neighbors of the sufferers at home. How is this? | 
Do we Americans, as is alleged, put so small an es- 

timate on life and health? or have we, with phi- | 
losophic calm, so reckoned the cost from the begin- | 


heard upon the Boulevards, and a circle of admiring 


| friends of an actress of the Vaudeville have made 
| an émeute at that theatre in decrying a play whose 


partition did injustice to their favorite. 

Yet again, this metropolitan world—whose soberer 
citizens are anxious to learn what may become of 
the lingering Papal question or the sharp Mexican 
problem—is all agog with the recent sale of the ef- 
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fects—paintings and other—of a distinguished and On the same column upon which adaees a. 
pretty member of the demi-monde, Mademoiselle | success of M. Octave Feuillet, we are compelled 
Anna Deslion. name the decease of a prominent man in the music, 
It appears an absurd thing to mention that a few | world of Paris; we speak of M. Fromental Haleyy. 
weeks since all the furniture was sold from the rooms | a member (as well as perpetual secretary) of ti, 
of a pretty unmarried lady of the Chaussée d’Antin : | Academy des Beaux Artes, and author of “ la Juice” 
and yet, when the sale came about, the streets | and of the ‘‘Queen of Cyprus.” These two tee 
were crowded with carriages—some coroneted—all | perhaps, his best compositions ; but they never com. 
evidencing wealth. That there should be Aubusson manded the admiration which made a brilliant gyo. 
tapestry, was looked for: every woman who lives in cess; and poor Halevy died without any adequate 
luxury at Paris possesses it. That there should be | provision for his family. We have hardly the right 
art of a certain kind, was looked for: since wealth | to speak of him as ‘‘ poor Halevy ;” the world cay 
can every where command it. But the singularity not count us ten names which have won a larger 
of this sale was the fact that its art was of the| musical popularity. ‘‘ Za Juive” has had the larg. 
chiefest order, and its objects of vertu most severe in | est placarding in the largest capitals of Europe. 4 
their class. great army of mediocre composers have envied the 
A necklace of pearls which came to the hammer great Halevy; and yet we say, en connaissance de 
was regal; the report says it brought forty thou-| cause, ‘‘poor Halevy!” And the brothers Pereire, 
sand francs. Other jewelry of various kinds sold | in the spirit of true Hebrew fellowship, have insti- 
for some seven hundred thousand francs. The paint- | tuted a subscription for the benefit of the family of 
ings counted such names as Troyon, and Meissonnier, | the deceased. Hedied at Nice; but the funeral ob- 
as well as a crowd of amateurs. The very ink- | sequies in Paris were attended by many of first dis- 
stand was a rare copy from Michael Angelo, mount- | tinction in art and literature, as well as by a large 
ed upon onyx, and its sale price was five thousand | representation of the imperial authorities, © : 
francs. Another French death of note has been that of M. 
And yet the Deslion’s is a name which good | Henri Schaeffer, brother of the late Ary Schaeffer, 
people do not talk of. You know she had wealth; | and himself a painter of no mean distinction. The 
you know she commanded the complimentary gifts | works best known of his perhaps are the Bible 
of distinguished artists, princes; you hear she was | Reading and Joan of Arc on her Way to Execution. 
witty, beautiful, young. This mention of an artist leads us, naturally 
Yet with this sale of her effects she disappears. | enough, to speak of sun-painting, and of the chances 
An impropriety eclipses her splendor. She holds | for the speedy perfection of a polychromatic photo- 
upon the brilliant round of Paris life by so frail a| graphy. For some time it has been known to ex- 
tenure that an impropriety makes the end. We) perimental chemists that certain colors could be 
shall never hear of her after this sale of her jewels. | seized and repeated upon chemically prepared plates 
Perhaps, years hence, some haggard woman at the} Latterly this number of colors has been largely ex- 
opera may offer us a footstool for a few centimes, or | tended; but it was found that while a definite peri- 
may crave a sous or two at the street-crossings in | od of exposure perfected certain colors, the same 
charity, and her name may be Mademoiselle Des- | time was not sufficient to duplicate others. If, how- 
lion. ever, the duration and intensity of light was extend- 
For it is in this way such mock splendors vanish. | ed so as to repeat these latter, the first were destroy- 
Yet still the carriages buzz, and the princes make | ed by over-exposure. This difficulty, however, has 
carnival of Easter. The sale, the splendor, the} been surmounted by an adroit use of screens, which 
story call to mind Victor Hugo’s new work of the | shade the more sensitive colors while the others are 
‘* Miserables.” It is just now published in Paris, in | being fixed. In this way a great variety of colors 
Belgium, and (by translation) in half a dozen differ- | are caught; but unfortunately they are found to 
ent capitals of Europe. It deals with the accidents | fade after a certain period of exposure. It only re- 
and incidents of social life. It deals, in short, with | mains to discover some sure means of fixing them, 
larger problems than the author has ever dealt with | and helio-chromics are thenceforth certain. 
before. But he brings more of age and experience Meantime the beautiful art of polychromic litho- 
to the discussion. graphy, which has made wonderful advance in deli- 
We speak now only in view of a synopsis of its | cacy and brilliancy, is almost filling the place of 
contents. We may return to it again. sun-painting. There has just now been published 
The son of the poet, Charles Hugo, is understood | at Paris, by Curmer, a singularly rich work, ‘“‘ les 
to be engaged upon a dramatic adaptation of the | Evangiles,” which repeats with all the original bril- 
book. liancy of coloring some of the rarest missal illustra- 
tions of the early centuries of Christian art. Among 
Tus mention leads us naturally to speak of the | others, the rare old breviary of Grimani, which is 
new election to the French Academy in place of M. | one of the chiefest manuscript treasures of the library 
Scribe. The successful candidate has been M. Octave | of St. Mark at Venice, has been copied to the last 
Feuillet. His best opponent was M. Camille Doucet, | point of its delicate caligraphy ; and the illustrative 
who holds a position under Government in connec- | miniatures and borders have been rendered with a 
tion with the theatrical régime, and who received | delicacy and grace that leave nothing to be desired. 
ten votes out of the thirty-one recorded. Several manuscript treasures of the Breda and Vati- 
Octave Feuillet, the new Academician, is some fifty | can libraries are also laid under contribution for the 
odd years of age, and his best known work is the | adornment of “ Les Evangiles.” 
Roman d'un jeune homme pauvre,” which was orig-| _ It is gratifying to know that the photographic re- 
inally published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and | ductions of the great paintings are not driving into 
which has been translated in various countries. He | neglect the good old art of line engraving. Even 
is also said to have contributed largely to the suc-| the sneers of Mr. Ruskin can not blind the world to 
eess of certain plays which bear the full imprint of | an abiding faith in such conscientious and patient 
‘* Alexandre Dumas, author.” labor as belonged to the burin of Raphael Morghen. 
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And now the great Madonna of Foligno is to have | of wheat make up the agricultural resources. Three 


worthy transcript at the hands of Jos. Keller. A 
cenerous subscription has been raised among his 
friends to give him seven good years of leisure for 
devotion to the work. In that time he hopes to 
complete it; his drawing from which the engraving 
is to be made is represented to be every way ad- 
mirable. 


Tue affairs of Italy do not promise a peaceful 
summer. Ratazzi may succeed in establishing a 
strong Government which shall have full legislative 
support ; but it is doubtful if even thus early the 
extreme Garibaldi element of the population is not 
to a certain extent alienated. The General him- 
self has beerreceiving extravagant ovations through- 
out the cities of Lombardy, where he has gone nom- 
inally for the purpose of establishing rifle-clubs, of 
which Prince Humbert is chief patron. Every where 
the street crowds are excited to frenzy by the sight 
of the red-shirted patriot ; and his speeches are of 
that abrupt, impulsive, unstudied, earnest cast which 
add fuel to the popular enthusiasm, There is no 
diplomacy about Garibaldi; and he talks of the 
brother Venetians, and the brother Romans, and the 
tyrant Pope, in a way which must startle the French 
embassador. He proposes to extend his journeying 
into the old Sicilian kingdom ; and it remains to be 
seen what effect his presence may have upon the 
now chronic brigandage of the south. 

All the official accounts of quietude in that region 
have, it appears, been strangely exaggerated ; and 
the Bourbon reactionists are now showing them- 
selves within cannon-shot of Naples. 

But aside from the Bourbon brigandage, and the 
possible extravagant action of the immediate follow- 
ers of Garibaldi, Italy is experiencing a new and 
growing danger in the persistent jealousies of the 
different provinces. An anti-Piedmont feeling of 
alarming significance is rapidly extending over the 
south of the peninsula, and has long been entertained 
in the island of Sicily. Tuscany, too, is feeling 
aggrieved by the slights which she claims have been 
thrust upon her favorite Ricasoli. Emilia has its 
own sectional pride, and demands with some fierté 
its representation in the Government. Nor is Lom- 
bardy silent, but full of round and confident asser- 
tion of its traditional privileges and importance to 
the new State of Italy. In the midst of this conflict 
of jealousies, which we dare say the local papers may 
magnify unduly, it is pleasant to let the eye rest 
upon that little, serene, compact Republic of San 
Marino, which from its scarred mountain eyrie of the 
Apennines, has seen fourteen centuries of change 
sweep over the Italian plains, leaving its own in- 
tegrity and independence unscathed and almost un- 
challenged. 

From the Montanara gate of the mouldy old city 
of Rimini a carriage road runs south, winding up the 
pleasant and shaded hill of Covignano; beyond are 
abrupt ascents and descents, volcanic ravines, mossy 
and stunted olives, scarred and blighted oak-trees, a 
noisy brook which is leaped by a stout arch of stone ; 
and midway of the arch a tablet bearing on its east 
face the tiara and keys of Rome, and on the west 
face R. S, M., which means Republica Sancti Marini. 
It marks the border line of the little State which 
dates from the heroic times of Rome. 

There was never much wealth to tempt an ag- 
stessor; the soil is bare, broken, seamed with the 
track of torrents. A few grape-vines struggle for 
life; a few acorns feed the swine, and scanty fields 





little bourgs or villages contain its population of some 
seven thousand. The chiefest of these bourgs, San 
Marino, crowns a rocky cliff in whose recesses the 
winter snows lie until jate spring. From the walls 
of its miniature defensive castle one can see looking 
northward the Adriatic; and of a clear day catch 
glimpses of the hazy blue of the Dalmatian mount- 
ains. Faenza, Forli, Cervia, Cesenne, Rimini can 
all be spotted on the plains. Westward the mount- 
ain lines are lashed together in inextricable confu- 
sion, and the eye follows their gray-brown peaks till 
they are lost in the purple distance of Tuscany. 

Every man of twenty-one in San Marino is a 
voter; legislative power rests in a General Assembly 
of some sixty members, and a lesser one (Senate) of 
twelve. Every six months these assemblies name 
two captains, who are charged with the executive 
power; one for the city, the other for the country. 
A judge is appointed from without the State, who 
holds office under salary for three years; and there 
is appeal from his decisions to the council of twelve. 
All other civic functionaries serve without remunera- 
tion. The little army of the State consists of some 
forty men, of whom nearly half are musicians. The 
total State revenue reaches the sum of forty thou- 
sand francs, 

A plenipotentiary of this little republic is just 
now at Turin negotiating with Victor Emanuel a 
treaty ofamity and commerce. The Count Cibrario, 
Minister of State, and patrician of San Marino, acts 
for the Republic, and the Chevalier Carutti for Italy. 
We trust the negotiations may come to a happy 
issue, and the wise little State carry its Republican 
gonfalon bravely down to the latest time. 

WE have for some time lost sight of the Suez 
Canal project of M. Lesseps, nor have the public jour- 
nals, in the engrossment with more important mat- 
ters, given it other than the most casual mention. 
Yet, notwithstanding British opposition and sneers, 
the work is being pushed zealously forward. A 
steamer in the employ of the company runs regular- 
ly between Damietta and Samanhout. At the for- 
mer place is the present dépot for the Mediterranean 
terminus of the canal, which is to enter the sea by 
Port Said. Some seventeen millions of francs are 
said to have been already expended. A private 
traveler makes the following report : 

**On the morning of the 11th we took boats and, 
traversing the lake, soon came to the first station on 
the canal, sixteen kilometres (ten miles) from Port 
Said. We followed the line of dredging-boats which 
are deepening the passage, and in the evening reached 
Kantara-el-Kasné, 48 kilometres from Port Said. 
The channel through which we passed varied in 
width from 5 to 12 metres, but will soon have the 
latter width throughout. We had thus accomplish- 
ed in ten hours a journey which would have re- 
quired three days a year ago. The houses at Kan- 
tara are built of old bricks taken from the ruins of 
an ancient city about half a league distant. This 
town is likely to become a place of some importance, 
owing to its position on the road taken by the cara- 
vans between Syria and Arabia. The climate is 
healthy, and provisions are abundant. Next morn- 
ing we resumed our journey along a canal cut through 
the waterless lakes of Ballah; and at noon reached 
Ferdane, at the foot of the Threshold, where the 
canal ends for the present. Ferdane is 67 kilometres 
from Port Said. To give scme idea of the result al- 
ready obtained, I need cnly state the carriage of 
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yvods from Port Said to Ferdane, which used to cost 
150 to 200 francs the 1000 kilogs., is now only 7 
francs, and will soon be reduced to 3 francs. 

‘* Ferdane is situated on one of the downs bearing 


that name, and the canal will there enter a cutting 


with rather high banks on each side. Here we were 
received by the engineer of the division and Ishmail 
Bey, the Governor of the Isthmus, who has a guard 
of one hundred black horsemen. We left Ferdane 
in the afternoon, the gentlemen on horses or drome- 


daries and the ladies in a carriage, and crossed the | 


famous sands of Ferdane, which have been repre- 
sented as an insuperable obstacle, but which experi- 
ence will prove to be no obstacle at all. When we 
had journeyed about half a league we came within 


sight of a range of small acclivities on which we saw | 


men at work, and were told that those heights were 


the threshold of. Elguirs, where 20,000 men were | 


cutting a passage for the canal. We found that 
these Arabs, notwithstanding the fast of the Rama- 
dan, when they usually refuse to work, were toiling 
away with all their might under the stimulus of 
regular pay in proportion to the work done.” 

M. Lesseps expresses the utmost confidence that 
within two years ships will pass through from sea 
to sea. Twenty thousand laborers are at present 
engaged upon the work of cutting through the 
“Threshold ;” and this number is shortly to be 
doubled under the somewhat despotic direction of 
the Viceroy. 


Tue Greek Revolution engages the attention of 
Europe, -nly to a very limited degree. The insur- 
gents have been rashly importunate ; and the King, 
with his advisers, rashly obstinate. The world 
seems content that both should pay the price of a 
small war without intervention or remark. All 
German sympathies are with the King; and Russian 
sympathies are with the revolutionists. France and 
England appear neither to entertain nor express sym- 
pathy on either side. A projected demonstration, 
however, of the Greek students in Paris, in honor of 
the insurgents of Nauplia, was recently checked by 
the Imperial Government, in obedience to the wishes 
of the Greek chargé. 


Tue late signal success of the new Turkish Loan 
upon the London Exchange has called out the eager 
antagonism of those Continental journals which are 
in the Russian interest. The color of the whole dis- 
cussion lies in these facts: Russia is waiting hope- 
fully and faithfully for Ottoman decay ; Great Brit- 
ain is nervously apprehensive of the same result, 
and staves it off by her subsidies, Austria sympa- 
thizes with England, and coyly assists Turkey in 
her military repression of the Sclavic insurgents 
along the Adriatic. France and Prussia are repre- 
sented to be on terms of agreement with Russia in 
all that relates to the slowly evolving problems of 
the Orient. ‘ 


A LITTLE on dit, which has almost the kindling 
matter in it for a romance, we pluck from the cur- 
rent talk and fling into our record. 

A poor shoemaker, with wife and one child, lived 
upon the fourth floor of a hotel in the Rue St. Mar- 
tin. A lodger upon the same floor, having only a 


| him, in an unnoticed and quiet way, a great ing 
| little attentions, which they hoped might relieve hj, 
loneliness and contribute to his comfort. 

The single lodger accepted these graciously, ¢,) 
tivated familiarity with the little daughter of }j. 
| fourth-floor neighbor, and ended by making engaye. 
| ment with the cobbler to furnish him his dinner ea, 
| day at their own table. The sum proposed in pay 
| ment seemed larger to the humble couple than th 
unfortunate gentleman could afford. But he per 
sisted in his generous offer, and a close intimacy was 
| established. 
| One day the postman left a letter for the sing 
lodger, which was handed him as he sat with th 
little family of his host. It disturbed him griey: 
ly: he thrust the letter in the fire—paced up and 
down the chamber, kissed affectionately his pros: 
the cobbler’s daughter, went out, and has never bee 
seen by them since, 

A week thereafter the shoemaker received a letter 
post-marked at a village upon the extreme borders 
of France. It proved to be from the missing lodger 
It hinted at family griefs which could never be r 
paired, and at threats hanging over him which cou! 
only be escaped by the utmost seclusion. It begy: 
the little family of the attic to forget him—to forget 
his very appearance, if possible: it begged them t 
take possession of his furniture for their own benefit, 
and also of ten Bank of France notes of a thousand 
each, which would be found in one of his drawer 
hoping it might be enough to establish the shoo- 
maker in a little business of his own. 

That is all. 

The people of the village upon the French border, 
where the letter of the lodger was posted, knew 1 
thing of him. The police, to whom the grateful 
shoemaker made application—fearing possible sui- 
cide—knew no more. 


Ir would be hard to overstate the degree of inter- 
est, which, since the demonstrations of the Mo 
and Merrimac, has attended the discussions, boi! 
public andyprivate, concerning iron-bound ships. 
The European mind is quick to detect the signifi 
cance of such a war-lesson as that of Hampto 
Roads. British journals and Parliament will hav: 
made their own report to you; and if French pub 
licists have been less eager and demonstrative, as 
they certainly have been, you may be assured that 
those who hold the question of a possible French 
war in their hands are not idle or unobservant. 

It is not too much to say, that within two years’ 
time not an important harbor of France but will 
have its iron-bound, bomb-proof floating battery, 
and not another order will be issued to the Naval 
dépéts of France for the building of a wooden war- 
ship. Italy, Denmark, Russia are all astir in this 
business, and are occupied with schemes for th 
conversion of their old naval craft into iron-cased 
batteries. Nor must Americans commit the mis- 
take of thinking that England has only her Warror 
and Black Prince iv a state of readiness for the year 
tocome. Besides the Achilles, of 50 guns and 6000 
tons burden, building at Chatham dock-yard, there 
are now under contract with private builders, and 
in an advanced state, the Agincourt, of 6000 tons, 
the Northumberland, of equal capacity ; the Valiant, 





solitary chamber and no ostensible means of support, 
attracted their attention and their sympathies. He 
was of middle age, lived poorly, had no companions, 
and had the bearing of a decayed gentleman. The 
kind cobbler and his wife continued to bestow upon 


of 4000; the Minotaur, of 6000 ; the Orontes, of 3000; 
the Hector, of 4000. 

Some half dozen of the heaviest line-of-battle 
ships, of the class of the Duke of Wellington, are 
being cut down for equipment with the armed cu- 





polas of Captain Coles. The character and success | 
of Ericsson's turret has given new favor to the de- 
vice of Captain Coles; and, in justice to the Cap- 
tain, we copy a brief notice of his cupola from a 
British paper of the date of July, 1861 3 

“Qne of the great advantages derived from the 
aid of the shield is found to be the port-hole, which 
js entirely closed by the gun, save the small space 
sufficient to permit an elevation of 10 and a depres- 
sion of 7 degrees. The horizontal motion, or train- 
ing, is effected by turning the shield itself, with the 
gun, crew, and platform on which they stand. The 
whole apparatus thus becomes, as it were, the gun- 
carriage, and, being placed on a common turn-table, 
is revolved to the greatest nicety of adjustment. 
The shield is provided with a hollow cylinder 3 feet 
in diameter, through which the powder is handed 
up from the magazine and communication obtained. 
A current of air is likewise kept up through the 
hollow pivot by means of a fan, which causes the 
smoke, directly it leaves the breech of the gun, to 
escape through thre opening immediately above it. 
The exposed portion above the glacis of 3 feet 8 
inches (the entire shield being 7 feet high) is cov- 
ered with blocks of iron, and the lower part is sunk 
into the deck, and protected by an iron glacis. The 
face of the shield presents a slanting surface of 45 
degrees elevation, on a solid substance of 4}-inch 
plates of iron, backed up by 18-inch timber blocks. 
It is calculated that any amount of pounding from 
the enemy’s guns would produce no injurious effect, 
as no horizontal fire can strike this structure above 
the water-line except at an angle of 40 degrees. It 
is completely protected against a vertical fire by its 
arched roof, and is supported on each side by stan- 
chions, or fore-and-aft bulkheads.” 


EDITOR'S 


DRAWER. 13] 


Tur Japanese Embassadors have recently arrived 
in Paris, by the overland passage, and are exciting 
the same crowds of curious street-gazers they com- 
manded in America. The personnel of this diplo- 
matic convoy differs somewhat from that known to 
the New Yorkers, but many members are the same. 
The Ethperor and officials generally have received 
them with great courtesy, and treated them with an 
exaggerated show of ceremonial calculated to make 
a deep impression on statesmen who wear golden 
girdles and half a dozen stilettos to their waistband. 

Not since the year 1652 has Japan been officially 
represented among the nationalities of the West. 
At that date a few princes converted to Christianity 
conceived the idea of paying personal homage to the 
Vicar of Christ at Rome. Three years of difficult 
and dangerous travel lay between their starting- 
point of Nangasaki and the triple crown of the Pope. 
But the Christian-Pagans bravely surmounted all 
dangers and trials, did reverence to his Holiness, 
and in eight years were in their own city again, only 
to find the Christian zeal they had left in such flame 
utterly gone out. It is understood that the present 
embassy will visit London and the World’s Exhibi- 
tion before their return. 


Tue Industrial Palace draws near to completion, 
and for a month past the various courts have been 
cumbered with goods. Englishmen are not proud 
of the architectural effect of the Palace; and if ru- 
mor respecting its appearance may be trusted, their 
moderation in this ~egard is discreet. 

With the single exception, perhaps, of Barry’s 
Houses of Parliament, all recent architecture in En- 
gland of a grandiose or monumental type is a failure. 
Their hospitals and union work-houses are admirable 


| for convenience, for propriety, and unity of effect ; 


Amone the more recent improvements in Paris | 
which are deserving of notice we may name the 
final completion of the beautiful Park of Monceau, 
and its opening to the free enjoyment of the public. 
Old visitors to Paris will remember it only as a 
charming closed garden, of princely extent, of which 
one only caught straggling glimpses from the raised 
roadway of a portion of the exterior Boulevard. | 
Unlike the gardens of the Tuileries and of the Lux- 
embourg, it does not depend for its attractions upon 
stately avenues, mossy statues, or its courtly rem- 
iniscences of the great gardener, Le Notre. It is 
joyous with the free life of trees in all the abandon 
of wide-spread branches, trailing vines, and unfet- 
tered growth. It rivals and surpasses St. James's. 
Grottoes, fountains, naiads, charming tufts of flow- | 
ering slumps delight the visitor with continued sur- 
prises. | 

The great Hétel de la Paix, near the head of the | 


J 


their parish churches are charming studies of grace ; 
their country houses are models which all the world 
will copy and never excel; they give an air of sanc- 
tity to their little churches which beguiles one inte 
reverence; and they add an indescribable tone of 
cheerful, cozy homeness to their domestic buildings 
which is quite unmatchable; but their public mon- 
uments, galleries, exchanges, theatres, are either 
repetitions of established classicism of line, or crude 
and ineffective enormities. 


Gnitor’s Drawer. 


] HAT part of the world where the English lan- 

guage is read does not enjoy the Drawer? 
Now and then a letter from China tells of the pleas- 
ure it carries to the Universal Nation whose wan- 
dering sons and daughters dwell among theCelestials. 





regal street of that name, is soon to be opened for We have had tidings from the interior of Africa, and 
the reception of guests; and it will give some idea | here comes one from the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
of its magnitude when we state that it contains no | bringing testimony to the virtues of the Drawer, 


less than seven hundred bedchambers ; twenty-five | and telling a story besides. 


miles of wire have been ordered for the bells of serv- 
ice; there are to be within it thirty thousand square 


pleased to say : 


yards of inlaid oak-flooring, eighteen thousand yards 
of carpeting, and ten thousand square yards of mir- 
rors, 


A correspondent in 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, writes to us, and is 


“ Even here in these isles of the sea the Drawer 
of Harper's Magazine is an institution. We regard 
it a sovereign remedy for the blues, and we take it 


Upon the decorations of its dining-hall one of the | both when we have them and wien we haven't, so 


most successful sculptors of France has been em- 
ployed; while the contract price for the dinner 


that it does us good all times. I send you a little 
story of our Governor. You know the old song: 


“centre” and accompanying plate, of the noted plate 
manufacturer, Christople, is stated to be 240,000 
ncs, 


Its name is auspicious ; may it long deserve it! 


“Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl; 
If the bowl had been stronger, 
My song had been longer.’ 
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troublin’ ye in that way !” shouted Bridget, with hor 
flaming eyes upon the exhausted tea-pot ; “for the 
divil of a chance have I had to open my own sings 
ye entered the house! Bad luck to the like of ye!» 


“ Two of our citizens, Judge B—— and Dr. N— , | 
had occasion to go to the island of Kaui, the land of 
sugar and coffee. They returned in a schooner, and 
among the passengers was the Governor of the isl- | 
and, who was coming to visit the metropolis—this| Bridget used to boast that the way she snubbed 
great city of Honolulu. The Governor is a native, | “that nus” was ‘‘illegant !” ; 
and so was the Captain of the schooner—a first-rate | 
seaman as long as land is in sight. There came up 
a gale that blew them of; and having no compass, 
and a short supply of provision, they were soon in a | payments. 
sad plight indeed. On and on for nine days they| The usual pay-day had been allowed to pass un- 
sailed, when they ought to have been in port in two. | noticed, and Bridget had asked for her dues, which j 
The Judge and the Doctor thought it about time to | had not been convenient to give her. In the evyep 
take matters into their own hands or they would all | ing I went below to see that the doors were secured 
be starved to death; for neither law nor physic | for the night. 
would serve them without something toeat. They} ‘‘ Bridget,” I said, *‘ you left the basement-door 
deemed it proper to ask the Governor what he | unlocked last night, and the thieves are unusually 
thought best to be done. His Excellency took the | active just now. Such negligence is inexcusable.” 
subject into consideration, and, with great sagacity,| ‘‘Faith,” cried Bridget, with dilating nostrils, 
remarked : ‘it’s not into this house a thaif would be after 

‘¢*Well, now, as we are lost, I think we had bet- | coming !” 
ter go back to where we started from.’ | ‘And why not into this as well as another?” 

“The poor Captain would have been but too | ‘Sure there’s niver a thaif in Ameriky but would 
happy to comply with the Governor’s suggestion, | know there was no money here !” 
had there been any such thing as knowing where | 
that place was; but that day a whaler hove in sight, | ‘‘ Taere lives in a neighboring town a genuine 
and supplying them with provisions led them into | son of the Emerald Isle, who, like too many of his 
port. They were actually on the way to America.” | countrymen, was much inclined to the use, and 


abuse too, of strong drink. During one of the tem- 
Dr. RapcuiFre lived neighbor to Godfrey Knell- | perance reforms Pat signed the pledge, and made 
er. Kneller had a fine garden, and being a painter | himself quite useful to the cause in portraying at 
of fine taste delighted in ornamenting his grounds. | public meetings, with true Irish humor and patiios, 
The Doctor was so fond of his neighbor that he pro- | his experience in the drunkard’s ways. 
posed to have a gate between the premises, through | ‘‘ Not long since he visited our city of B—, 
which he could readily pass into the painter’s gar- | when he was presently met by one of his old tem- 
den. The servants, however, used it so much that | perance friends carrying a very heavy brick in his 
it became a nuisance, and the painter sent word to | hat, causing eccentric movements in his gyrations 
the Doctor that he should have to brick up the wall. | about town highly amusing to the young and rising 


Domestics, as the reader may have had occasion 
to remember, are very tenacious in regard to th ir 











“Tell him,” said the Doctor, “to do what he 
likes to the door so long as he does not paint it.” 

When this was reported to the painter he said to 
the messenger, ‘‘Go back to the Doctor, and tell 


him I will take any thing from him but his physic.” | 


One never wearies of the peculiar wit and repar- 
tee of the Irish. 

On one occasion Mr. F- 
ants, Bridget and Patrick, to his aid; but they un- 
did, in their awkward zeal, faster than he could put 
things together, which so annoyed him that he 
cried out, contemptuously, ‘‘Oh, you Paddies !” 

“* And who is it ye are spaking to?” asked Bridg- 
et, indignantly. 

“To you, for one!” 

“ And who else, if you plaze ?” 

**TIsn’t Patrick another?” 

“ Ah, yes; faith and that makes jest three of us!” 


Once upon a time Bridget complained that the 
nurse, who sat at the second table with her, ate and 
drank more than her share of the goodies. 

“Well, Bridget, you must give her a hint, in 
your pleasant way, that will secure your rights.” 

The next day, when nurse monopolized, Bridget 
sat back in her chair very despairingly. 

‘““Are you sick to-day?” asked nurse, helping 
herself to the last potato. 

“*Niver a bit of it ; but me jaws are jist growing 
together intirely |” 

““Who ever heard of such a thing?” cried nurse, 
as she drained the tea-pot [Bridget adored tea]. 

‘* Sure, and it’s not your jaws that will be after 


generation, and truly astonishing to his cold water 
friend, who accosted him with, ‘Why, Brother 
© , Lam astonished to see you in this state! | 
| thought you were lecturing on temperance!’ 
*** An’ shure, yer honor, so I be; but d’ye mind, 
me ould expariance was aboot worn out, and I thot 
| I'd jest take a bit of new to make me lectures more 


| interesting !’” 


called his two serv- | 


Mrs. Jones has long been wanting to visit Green- 
wood Cemetery, and now in early summer she says 
to her husband, ‘‘ You have never yet taken me to 
Greenwood.” 

‘*No, dear,” he replied, “ that is a pleasure I have 
yet had only in anticipation.” 


Epmvunp Burke's pun on Brocklesby’s name is a 
good instance pf the-elaborate ingenuity with which 
the great orator adorned his conversation and his 
speeches. Pre-eminent among the advertising 
quacks of the day was Dr. Rock. It was therefore 
natural that Brocklesby should express some sur- 
prise at being accosted by Mr. Burke as Dr. Rock, 4 
title at once infamous and ridiculous. “ Don't be 
| offended,” said Burke, with a laugh: “your name 
| is Rock ; I'll prove it algebraically: Brock /ess B 
equals Rock.” 





Ir is an old “dodge” for doctors who want to get 
into fietice to have a servant come into church and 
call them out. But Dr. Mead, of London, rejoiced 
in a father who was the minister of a large congrega- 
tion, and whenever his medical son was summoned 
in church time, the good minister was wont to call 





?—r people to unite in prayers for the body and | 
<oul of the sufferer to whom the physician had just | 
ieen called. This was a grand advertisement, and 


helped to set up his son rapidly. 


Tue clerk of a county in Kentucky sends us the 
original of the following notice posted near his office : 

“Stray Sture rather @ brinel white beley crumpley 
horne hy Sholderd about 9 years old crooced hind legs 
wines hise hind legs verry mutch when travling the year 
mark not rectilected” 


“JT ama Yankee schoolmaster. Several years of 
my life were spent in teaching in a locality known 
as ‘Away down East,’ though the past three years 
have been spent in the same avocation in the ‘City 
of Brotherly Love.’ 

‘+A class of half a dozen girls were analyzing and 
parsing Cowper’s ‘ Alexander Selkirk,’ and all had 
acquitted themselves creditably, until this passage 
was presented to the favorite pupil—favorite, I say, 
for it is impossible for a teacher not to have favor- 
ites : 

“ * My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways ef religion and truth; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheered by the sallies of youth.’ 

“The word ‘sallies’ falling to the lot of our hero- 
ine, she cast an arch glance at the teacher, and then 
inquired, ‘Might not ‘‘Sallies” have been a noun 
proper, in the plural, under the circumstances, Sir?’ 

‘“‘T thought so, and she parsed it.” 


Mr. Eprror,—The contemplation of Tennyson’s 
“Eagle,” which I greatly admire, led me to com- 
pose the following : 

THE EAGLE. 
BY J, E MURBAY. 
O! thou noble, lofty bird, 
Of all the fowls thou'rt lord; 
Disdaining man and all his laws, 
And holding Earth within thy claws 
. o . . * 

An eagle soaring in the sky, 

, Nearly to the blazing sun, 

Cast his keen, sun-glaring eye 

Far adown the vasty dun. 
And there an acorn he espied 
Swiftly through the ether whirl’d; 

The sea a white spot on its side; 

He swooped, and grasped—the solid world. 
CEnTRevitie, CattvorNia, April 15. 


JARRAD is a clever fellow—rather too clever, in 
fact ; and though he works hard, he seems to get 
vehindhand all the time. Jarrad has a sister. She 
get married. Jarrad was asked how he liked his 
brother-in-law. Said he, ‘‘1 don’t like him, Sir; 
he’s amean man.” Being pressed for his reasons for 
not liking him, ‘* Well, I will tell you,” said he, re- 
luctantly ; “he swindled me clean out of fifty dol- 
lars—isn’t that reason enough?” Jarrad’s friends 
wanted to know how he swindled him. ‘ Why, 
Sir, he promised to lend me fifty dollars, and he 
didn’t do it—that’s how!” and all who know Jarrad 
acknowledge that it was barefaced swindling, and 
nothing else, 


From a budget of clever stories sent us by an 
obliging correspondent we take two for present use : 
‘A little girl of ours had been trying to learn the 
alphabet, and succeeded very well in remembering 
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having recited her lesson she came running to her 
papa with her book containing the alphabet, and, 
pointing to Q, said, ‘See, papa! O has got a little 
tail!’ 


‘*Ow a Sabbath morning, feeling somewhat indis- 
posed to go to church, I determined to stay at home, 
and requested Dinah, my colored housemaid, to re- 
member the ‘text’ and as much of the sermon as 
she could, and report to me on her return. After 
service Dinah came into the parlor to report; but 
her memory being rather a ‘ forgettery,’ all she could 
say of the text was that ‘it was sothin’ "bout dey 
was weighed in de balance an’ come up missin’.’” 


A MicuIGAnpeEr writes to the Drawer of a brace 
of doctors : 

“In one of the many stump cities for which Mich- 
igan is somewhat noted live two individuals who 
put ‘M.D.’ at the end of their names, They are 
bitter enemies, defaming each other's character at 
every opportunity. Dr. A—— pretends to have the 
more classical education of the two, though for that 
matter both can use and have at their tongue’s end 
any quantity of unpronounceable words. Much ri- 
valry existed between them as to which should be 
the regular physician of a certain family, who, when 
any member was sick, called in the one first found. 

**One day Dr. A was sent for to attend one 
of the children. He and the old lady soon began 
discussing the merits and demerits of Dr. B . 
Finally Dr, A said to the old lady, ‘ B—— is 
one of the most ignorant men you ever saw. The 
next time you see him ask him if he knows the 
modus operandi, and if you ain’t satisfied then I'm 
a stoker.’ 

‘*Soon after she saw Dr. B——, and asked him 
the question. 

*** Moder sapperandi,’ says B——; ‘moder sap- 
prandi, Why, yes; there’s lots of it grows wild 
right out here in the fields.’ 

**'The old lady was convinced.” 


“T Ave a little boy six years old, who is in- 
clined to be pugnacious. 

‘** One day at dinner the conversation turned upon 
the evil habit of lying. He joined in by saying, ‘I 
know a boy who never told a lie, because I asked 
him yesterday if he could lick me, and he said No!’" 

A fair inference from the premises, the Drawer 
decides. 


In Memphis, Tennessee, a correspondent tells a 
story for the Drawer, of old election times, that is 
very rich and very true to the life. It is to show 
the candidate before and after election. 

Jackson was the man’s name who was running 
for Congress. He was hale fellow well met with 
Thomas, Richard, and Henry, shaking hands with 
every’ body, and all that. He got in. Suddenly 
his manner changed. He didn’t know half the peo- 
ple he met—he was too big to speak to every body. 
A Dutchman by the name of Stoever came along—a 
rough blacksmith—and, holding out his black fist, 
said, “ How do, Mr. Jackson ?” 

The Congressman, a crowd standing around, took 
hold of his hand reluctantly, and remarked, ‘‘ Your 
face is familiar, but for my life Lgan’t recollect your 
name.” 

The Dutchman, without giving his name, cried 
out: 

‘*Jentlemans, I now tell you von goot story. 
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Ven I live in Germany de lort-mayor of de down he 
die. Den dey have ‘lection for von nudder lort- 
mayor. Now dere live in de down von man pie de 
name of Dinks. He pe von osler. Now von tay 
Dinks he come long de street vid his back on his 
pack, and de beeples say, ‘Spose ve maks Dinks lort- 
mayor!’ And sure nuff dey votes for Dinks and 
makes him mayor. Dey den takes Dinks up to de 
pig house, and buts de pig vite robe pon him, and 
buts de pig crown pon his head, and den buts him in 
de pig arm-cheer, and den Dinks set like von vool. 
After vile, Dinks’ vife she miss him. She run up 
and town de street look vor him; ven de beeples 
tell her Dinks pe lort-mayor. So she go to de pig 
house and beep in and jumb pack. Den she beeps 
in gin, an say, ‘Dinks, O Dinks!’ Dinks say, 
‘Hoo dat call me?’ She say, ‘Dis is your vife, 
Dinks; don’t you know me?’ He say, ‘ You pe von 
vool! How you speck I know you, ven I no know 
myself now ?’” 

The story made its own application. The crowd 
roared with laughter at the expense of Jackson, who 
sloped. I venture to say that Jackson never forgot 
the name of the Dutchman after that day. 


A Kentucky correspondent says : 

* A little brother of mine, twelve years old, quar- 
reling with one of my negroes, who was about his 
own age, threw a rotten apple at him, which took 
effect between two very large-sized lips, and liber- 
ally bespattered the remainder of his face. The lit- 
tle ‘contraband’ spit and sputtered for a moment, 
and indignantly marched off, exclaiming, ‘ Mass’ 
Horace, I take dis countenance right in and show it 
to your father.’” 


A Mr. Tuomas Ocpen, having arrived in New 
York from England, went several successive morn- 
ings to the post-office to ask for letters. Inquiring 
always for letters addressed to Thomas Hogden, the 
postmaster invariably replied that there were none 
for him. But becoming at length quite impatient 
at these frequent disappointments, he thrust his 
heail through the delivery window, and soon dis- 
covered the cause. ‘‘ You are looking among the 
Haitches, Sir,” he said to the officer within; ‘you 
should look among the Hoes /” 


I California the Drawer has several correspond- 
ents, one of whom mentions ‘* Old Clarkson,” noted 
for the size of the stories he tells, and for never 
backing down when he has once committed himself. 
He was one day flush, having $500 all in gold, and 
showing it among his cronies, boasted that he had 
two thousand more at home. One of them offered 
to bet him $500 that he hadn’t the money. Old 
Clarkson was not to be frightened. He put down 
the money, the other covered it, and the whole 
crowd therewith adjourned to Clarkson’s home to see 
the bet decided. He pulled out his trunk; he took 
up the clothes, shook them, felt in all the pockets, 
reached the bottom—not a cent was there. ‘'Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “I’ve lost the bet!” So the old 
fool paid $500 for sticking to a lie. 


Ar another time, being at a horse-race opposite 
New Orleans, after the race was over he was accost- 
ed by a fellow-sportsman thus: ‘Clarkson, old fel- 
low, I say, lend me a dime to take me over the riv- 


er. Iam flat broke by the race.” Looking at him 
with the most unutterable contempt, he replied: 
‘* Well now, if you are broke, I would like to know 





what possible difference it makes which side of the 
river you are on?” 


Dr. FRANKLIN thought that judges ought to b 
appointed by the lawyers; for, added the shrew 
man, in Scotland, where this practice prevails, the V 
always select the ablest member of the professio 
in order to get rid of him and share his practic 
themselves, 


‘‘T HAVE received to-day,” says a friend in ¢} 
West, ‘‘a letter opening with the following words 
in reply to mine mentioning the death of an ex 
lent man: 

***T received your letter, by which I learn that 
spected friend has departed from this world to « and 
inherit a better. I feel extremely sorry for him, for ) 
was good and honest.’” 


“ *Moruer,’ said my six-year-old, ‘ did they have 
newspapers before the war?’ 

‘***Yes, my child; but why do you ask?’ 

‘** Well, what did they put in them, mother?’” 


An Irishman, a soldier of Warren’s brigade, in 
the Revolution, was suddenly stopped by a party of 
men during a dark night; a pistol was presented t 
his breast, and they asked to which side he belonged 
The supposition that it might be the British part) 
rendered his situation critical. He replied, “I think 
you might have the civility to drop a hint as to 
which side you favor.” ‘*No jesting!” said the 
speaker; “* declare your sentiments, or die!” “‘ The 
I will not die with a lie in my mouth—American t 
the death; do your worst!” The officer replied 
‘* We are friends, and I rejoice to meet with a man 
so faithful to the cause of his country.” 


In Western Virginia, where ’possums and persit 
mons are a legal tender, a free negro, who rejoiced 
in the title of Big Ben, was indebted to Joe ——t 
the amount of one bushel of walnuts, to be paid ir 
the fall. Joe met Big Ben about the time the debt 
fell due, and hailed him : 

“ Hello, Ben! what about those walnuts?” 

‘*Times war hard,” “ warmits scase,” and Ben 
couldn’t pay. 

‘* Well, Ben, if you can’t pay the walnuts, you 
must give me your note for the amount.” 

Ben studied a while, scratched his head, and 
finally “lowed ‘‘ he’d as soon pay it wid a note as wid 
de warmits”—and he did so. 


Some friends were standing in a court-room one 
day contemplating a lot of hard-looking jurymen, 
who could, without any detriment to their physiog- 
nomies, have changed places with the prisoners, 
when Tom H. remarked that it was ‘very for- 
tunate such men were created.” 

** Why ?” asked his friend. 

“‘ That the conditions of our glorious Constitution 
might be fulfilled, which guarantees to every man 
the right to be tried by his peers.” 


‘t Ir is said somewhere that ‘ Praise to the face is 
open disgrace.’ But that was said when any thing 
that would rhyme was a sign or proverb. I don’t 
consider it a disgrace to tell you my opinion of the 
Drawer. I follow the Celestials in reading H=~per, 
and always begin at the end. 

hay Paddy’ 'shoes,’in April number, brings to my 
mind a remark by one who didn’t go to the war, as 
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be wes making a personal examination of some | deon't, yeow can jest take that ere peaper to wrap 
ie , 


straw-board shoes provided for those who have gone 
we be soldiers; * There!” said he, ‘I should be mor- | 
tified to death to be found dead by the rebels with a | 
pair of those shoes on my feet ! 

“A Few years ago some of the boys of older | 
growth went blueberrying. In the course of their 
perambulations through the swamp one of the party | 
came very suddenly upon the remains of some poor 
outeast who, some months before, had wandered | 
away and perished. There was just enough left to 
identify the mass as once a living and walking piece | 
of humanity. Calling the other members of the | 
party to see the spectacle, they all rushed up, and 
stood gazing for some time in perfect silence ; when 
Brown shocked the company by saying, ‘ Well, it’s 
no use to try to bring him to, is it?’” 


A very good Yankee story comes to the Drawer 
by way of Baltimore : 

“A certain live Yankee having graduated at the 
law in the good old wooden-nutmeg State, removed 
to our beautiful, bustling, and busy city of Balti- 
more, and when walking up the hill of Fayette 
Street attracted, by his evident verdancy, the atten- 
tion of two sprouts of the bar seated in one of the 
numerous offices in that neighborhood. One of them, 
addressing the other, says, ‘‘Hold still, and we'll 
have some fun!” Stepping out, he accosts Yankee : 

‘“‘Talloa, friend! don’t you want to buy some 
gape-seed ?” 

‘Wa'al, look here, neow ; yeou be Mister Leaw- 
yer, beant ye?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Well, neow, what will yeou chearge me to do 
me some writing ?” 

“Oh, step in—step in; we will do it for you.” 

“Yeas, but the price; heaow abeout that, Mis- 
ter?” 

“Well, if it is no fhore than one sheet full, five 
dollars; if less, the same; more, another five—and 
$0 On, 

“Well, and if yeou deon’t write it down just as 
I tell yeou, it is ne chearge at all?” 

“Certainly not; but no fear—we'll fix it right.” 

Seizing a pen, and making a rattling with his 
paper, he gets into an attitude: ‘‘Go on, Sir.” 

“*Well, pappy up to hum in Connecticut, whar 
I cum from’—put that thar down.” “ Well,” says 
the lawyer. ‘‘* He had an old hoss named Dobbin’ 
—put that thar down.” ‘* Well.” “‘And Aunt 
Sallie, she’s Deacon Zeb Williams's wife, you know, 
what is a mighty pious man, is the deacon, and 
Aunt Sallie is a mighty smart woman too, is Aunt 
Sallie’-—put that thar down.” ‘Well, well; go 
on.” ‘*And Aunt Sallie, she’s the beatenest wo- 
man, and Sister Patience—I suppose you've hearn 
tell of Sister Patience’—put that thar down. ‘They 
took a ride; they rid along for some time, and pres- 
sently the old hoss stopped, and would not go’—put 
that thar down. ‘And Aunt Sallie she shook the 
reins, and sez, Go long!’ [chirruping, chirruping, 
chirruping, and making the noise caused by suck- 
ing in with the lips somewhat twisted. ]—Put that 
thardown,” ‘What's that ?” says the lawyer. Our 
friend goes over the same performance, again wind- 
ing up with his ‘Put ‘that thar down.” 

‘And how am I to put that thar down ?” says the 
lawyer, in a heat. 

“Wa’al, beant as I don’t kneow, Measter Law- 
yer,” says Green un, ‘I can’t tell you; but if you 
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up your gape-seed in!” 

Exit with a smile; but hadn’t gone far before 
lawyer overtook him, and took him to Barnum's 
and had a good time. 


From Massachusetts we have the following little 
pleasantry : 

‘*General O——, formerly Mayor of our city, is a 
Not long since one of his daughters was 
married to a gentleman by the name of Battles. On 
this occasion the General was sparkling and brilliant. 
After the interesting ceremony was concluded, he 
made some remarks; and, turning to the bride, he 
said ‘that he had always tried to do by her the best 
that he knew how, and that for years he had stood 
forward as her champion ; but he thought it proper 
to state that he was now done, and he gave her fair 
warning that henceforth she must jight her own 
Barrtuss !’” 


A VENERABLE lawyer in Connecticut writes to 
the Drawer: 

“Years ago, before my head was silvered o’er 
with gray, I filled the responsible office of a law- 
yer’s clerk, One fifth of July, hearing a hasty step 
approaching through the long hall that led to the 
office of the good lawyers N. and F. , in which 
I was employed, and seeing the ever-smiling coun- 
tenance of Sheriff B—— peering in the open door- 
way, inquiringly, ‘Come in,’ said I, ‘ come in,’ 

*¢ All alone, eh ?’ 

‘** Yes, Sir; please be seated.’ 

““*Thank you. There is a man coming in pres- 
ently; answer all his questions, and— But here he 
This, Sir,’ said he, addressing the gentleman, 
‘is the lawyer I was speaking of. He is gentleman- 
ly, smart, and, above all, a good lawyer. He will 
answer your questions.’ 

‘*While he was speaking I had scrutinized my 
client closely. A more striking figure one seldom 
encounters. A phiz thickly studded with a stiff, 
unshaven beard, gray and rough, a pair of eyes that 
peered like two balls of ice from under the folds of 
the dark matted hair that hung down over his nar- 
row forehead, with a mouth wide and overshadowed 
by an upper lip of a thickness that defies belief, and 
this surmounted by a nose that reminded me of the 
sentence in our good old geography, ‘A promontory 
is a high point of land extending into the sea;’ and 
the red pimple on: the end of it furnished the re- 
mainder of the paragraph, ‘upon the extremity of 
which is often built a light-house.’ I need not de- 
scribe his dress; for when I say twas a snuff-colored 
countryman’s suit it will be enough. 

** As he made his bow he commenced drawing off 
his coat, when, suddenly recollecting himself, he 
drew it on, and motioned me to go with him into 
the hall, that he might not be overheard. 

‘**Mr. Lawyer’-—I now smelled his breath, and 
noticed other tokens of intoxication—‘ yesterday I 
bought a ticket to go hum; now—hic—tha’sall 
right, hain’t it?’ 

*** Certainly,’ said I, just beginning to enjoy it 
with Sheriff B——, whom I could see in the office 
laughing heartily to himself. 

‘*«Wa’al, [lost the ‘foresaid ticket—tha’sall right, 
I s’pose ?” 

“T nodded my head. 

‘* «Now the railroad ought ter take me ham—d'ye 
think they will ?’ 

“IT expressed my doubts. Then his cold eyes 
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fired up and darted among the dangling locks like 
fire-flies in a woodland copse. 

‘**Then flax ‘round here! 
we'll tach the train !’” 


Make out a writ, and 





Ix the Revolutionary War Captain Robinson’s 
company of militia was captured in Virginia by Col- 
onel Simcoe, and were informed that they would all 
be paroled. One of the men went to a noted wag 
in the neighborhood, by the name of Hicks—from 
whom Hicksford, Virginia, is named—and asked him 
what kind of a death it was they were to be put to, 
to be paroled. Hicks took the idea, and told the 
poor fellow it was the most horrid of all deaths in 
the world. They were to be put into a hogshead 
with spikes driven through it, and rol/ed down-hill 
till they were dead. The frightened soldier went 
back to the Colonel, and begged that their punish- 
ment might be changed to something more merciful 
than being paroled. 





On the first night that Cooper performed on the 
Cincinnati boards the following amusing variation 
was unwittingly introduced into the play, which 
was “ Othello.” 





es 

“IT was spending the night in a hotel in Freeport 
| IMinois. After breakfast I came into the sitting. 
| room, where I met a pleasant, chatty, good-humors 
traveler, who, like myself, was waiting for the mom. 
ing train from Galena. We conversed freely and 
pleasantly on several topics, until seeing two youn: 
ladies meet and kiss each other in the street, the 
conversation turned on kissing, just about the time 
the train was approaching. 

***Come,’ said he, taking up his carpet-bay 
‘since we are on so sweet a subject, let us have g 
practical application. I'll make a proposition to you, 
I'll agree to kiss the most beautiful lady in the cars 
from Galena, you being the judge, if you will kis 
the next prettiest, I being the judge.’ 





“The proposition staggered me a little, and | 
could hardly tell whether he was in earnest or jy 
fun; but as he would be as deep in it as I could pos. 
sibly be, I agreed, provided he would do the first 
kissing, though my heart failed somewhat as I saw 
his black eye fairly sparkle with daring. 

*** Yes,’ said he, ‘I'll try it first. You take th 





| back car, and go in from the front end, where you 


can see the faces of the ladies, and you stand by th 


Among a large audience composed | one you think the handsomest, and I'll come in from 


of every description of people was a country lass. | behind and kiss her.’ 


Now the innocent Peggy had never before set foot 


within the play-house. She entered just as Othello 
makes his defense before the Duke and Senate of 
Venice. The audience were unusually attentive 


box, when some one handed her in without with- 
drawing his eyes from the play; while her beau, a 
country boy, was compelled to remain in the lobby. 
Miss Pegg stared about her for a moment, as if won- 
dering if she were in the proper place, till casting 
her eyes on the stage she observed several chairs 
which were unoccupied. Perhaps this circumstance 
alone would hardly have determined her to take the 
step she did, but she observed that the people on the 
stage appeared more at ease than those among whom 
she was standing, and withal more sociable; and as 
fate would have it, just at that moment Othello, 
looking nearly towerd the place where she was sit- 
uated, exclaimed, ‘‘Here comes the lady!” The 
Senators half rose in the expectation of seeing the 
gentle Desdemona appear, and Othello advances two 
steps to meet her, when, lo! the maiden from the 
country steps from the box plump on the stage and 
advanced toward the expectant Moor! It is beyond 
human power to give any idea of the confusion that 
followed. The audience clapped and cheered, the 
Duke and Senators forgot their dignity, while poor 
Peggy was ready to sink with consternation. Even 
Cooper himself could not refrain from joining in the 
general merriment. The uproar lasted for several 
minutes, until the gentleman who handed her into 
the box helped the blushing girl out of her unpleas- 
ant situation. It was, however, conceded on all 
hands that a lady never made her début on the stage 
with more éclat than Miss Peggy. 





Mrnisrers love a joke sometimes ; and a West- 
ern correspondent sends us the best one we have 
read in many a day: 

**I would like to tell you a short story, Mr. 
Drawer, that will prove that even the best of min- 
isters love fun, even if it should raise a laugh on an 
earnest, eloquent, little dominie whose burning words 
and noble life have accomplished much for Christ’s 
cause in the West. 


| 


‘*T had hardly stepped inside the car when I saw 


at the first glance one of the loveliest looking women 


my eye ever fell on. A beautiful blonde, with au 


| burn hair, and a bright, sunny face, full of love and 
to the play, and Peggy was permitted to walk in | 
the lobby until she arrived at the door of the stage- | 





sweetness, and as radiant and glowing as.the morn- 
ing. Any further search was totally unnecessary 
I immediately took my stand in the aisle of the car 
by her side. She was looking out of the window 
earnestly, as if expecting some one. The back door 
of the car opened and in stepped my hotel friend 
I pointed my finger slyly to her, never dreaming 
that he would dare to carry out his pledge; and you 
may imagine my horror and amazement when he 
stepped up quickly behind her, and, stooping over, 
kissed her with a relish that Made ‘my mouth wa- 
ter’ from end to end. 

“‘T expected of course a shriek of terror, and then 
a row generally, and a knock-down; but astonish 
ment succeeded astonishment when I saw her re- 
turn the kisses with compound interest. 

** Quick as a flash he turned to me, and said, 
* Now, Sir, it is your turn;’ pointing to a hideously 
ugly, wrinkled old woman who sat in the Seat be- 
hind. 

**¢Oh, you must excuse me! you must excuse 
me!’ I exclaimed. ‘I’m sold this time. I give up. 
Do tell me who you have been kissing.’ 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘since you are a man of 80 
much taste, and such quick perception, I'll let you 
off.’ 

‘‘ And we all burst into a general peal of laugh- 
ter as he said, ‘This is my wife! I have been 
waiting here for her. I knew that was a safe prop- 
osition.’ 

“ He told the story to his wife, who looked ten- 
fold sweeter as she heard it. 

‘* Before we reached Chicago we exchanged cards, 
and I discovered that my genial companion was 4 
popular Episcopalian preacher of Chicago whose name 
I had frequently heard. 

‘‘ Whenever I go to Chicago I always go to hear 
him, and a heartier, more natural, and more eloquent 
preacher it is hard to find. 

“He was then but a young man; he is now well 
known as one of the ablest divines of the Episcopal 
denomination in the West.” 
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“ *Henrz,’ who is slightly blacker than the ‘ace 
of spades,’ enjoyed last session the enviable position 
of waiter to a table of boarding-school ladies, among 
whom one bright particular star, Lizzie C , com- 
manded his best services. His fellow-servants soon 
rallied him upon his devotion; and Richmond in- 
formed him, in a taunting manner, that his lips were 
so thick that Miss Lizzie could ride upon them to 
Memphis. 

“ ‘Indeed no, she wouldn't,’ retorted Hentz, quick- 
ly, ‘for I would just laugh and spii/ her off!’ And 
‘Rich’ was sifenced, if not convinced.” 


“Tx 1859 the steamer Messenger left New Or- 
leans with banners flying, music sweet, and smoke 
plenty, for Camden, on the Ouachita River. She 
was crowded with passengers, and among them was 
‘mine frient,’ Mr. Stewart. Now he was one of 
those few who were happy in the enjoyment of any 
good thing, provided some one else paid the piper. 
On this occasion he had an opportunity of enjoying 
this idiosynerasy, as he supposed, free from annoy- 
ance. Never did the band play without our appre- 
ciating audience. Night or day Stewart was by 
them. 

“Now it so fell out by the way that there was a 
witty gentleman on board named Traylor, who, be- 
ing somewhat disgusted with the conduct of the 
aforesaid Stewart, and giving the wink to officers 
and passengers, approached §., paper in hand, and 
thus accosted him : 

“* Well, Mr. Stewart, I am now making up money 
te pay theband. They have enlivened the otherwise 
monotonous trip by their cheering music, and hav- 
ing faithfully performed their duty, we wish to do 
ours toward them—come, let’s have a quarter.’— 
‘Who,’ Mr. Traylor, ‘ who “give a quarter?” Not 
me; for I had nothing to do with hiring them.’ 
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music—none better—and you certainly do not be- 
grudge the ‘*‘ two bits.”’ 

‘¢¢Took here, Mr. Traylor, you're jokin’; for I 
never did like music. Oh, ef I liked music, I'd be 
first to pay; for I ain’t in favor of a feller’s hearin’ 
a thing he likes "thout payin’ for it.’ 

“*But why did you hang ‘round the players if 
you did not like their music ?’ 

‘**Me! Did—I—s-t-a-n-d round ’em? Well, 
yes, a leetle; but not to hear them ‘ternal horns. 
/ thou’t I knowed one of ’em; but I wasn’t list’ning. 
No, Sir; I dislike music.’ 

“**Tt’s only ‘* two bits,” Mr. Stewart,’ persisted his 
tormentor. Stewart's face grew red, his eyes swam 
in tears, and in the fullness of the soul he exclaimed, 
‘I’ve paid my 10s, passage-money, and I'll go to 
Captain Kirk, and ef I have that tax to pay he'll lose 
250 bales next year sartain!’ And in deep despair 
he ascended to the Captain’s deck. 

‘*Captain Kirk was posted, and loving a ‘ good 
one,’ put on a grave look while Stewart told his 
wrongs, in a nasal tone full of agony. ‘ Well,’ said 
the Captain, ‘I have nothing to do with the boat's 
finance ; maybe the clerk will help you out.’ 

‘‘On the arrival of Stewart at the clerk's office a 
crowd of passengers stood awaiting his return, At 
the hall door he was met by Traylor, who kindly led 
him to the balusters, and holding a five-cent piece 
over the water exclaimed, ‘Now, Stewart, is your 
chance!’ But before the invitation to jump over- 
board for a five-cent was concluded Stewart bolt- 
ed, amidst the prolonged laughter and jeers of the 
crowd. 

“During the remainder of the trip he kept his 
room, and when he left the steamer at his own land- 
ing two cheers were extended to the man who didn’t 
like music. 

“ Stewart is very wealthy, but to this day he feels 





‘True, you did not; but you have enjoyed their 
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like leaving when music is spoken of.” 
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‘“‘Durtne the last political war a certain John 
Toppin, but who is generally known by the name 
of Judge Toppin, became a candidate for the office 


of Coroner of New Castle County, and employed a | 


simple country fellow to distribute his bills. Among 
other places, he sent him to the county town (New 
Castle). In due time Tom Wilson returned, and, 
upon being questioned by his employer, alleged that 
he had put up a bill in each hotel in the place, 
naming at the same time the landlords, calling one 
*Push’s Tavern.’ ‘Why,’ remarked the Judge, 
‘there is no one of that name that keeps tavern in 
New Castle!’ ‘Yes, there is,’ replied Tom, ‘for I 
seen his name painted on the door.’” 


Dr. Fowter, of Boston, was up in Exeter deliv- 
ering a lecture on his hobby of a science. Among 
his audience was Bill Strothers, a wag, who has a 


habit of stuttering that makes even his dull speeches | 


comical. In the midst of his lecture Dr. Fowler was 
driving away at his opponents, and exclaimed, 

** When doctors differ, who shall decide ?” 

Pausing emphatically, as if waiting for an an- 
swer, Bill broke the silence by crying out, 

“* L-l-leave it to a m-m-man of s-s-sense !” 

The Doctor left off shortly, for the audience evi- 
dently preferred to hear Bill’s referee. 


“ Tue following inscription is copied from a tomb- 
stone in the old burying-ground at Augusta, Maine: 


*** Here lies, till the general resurrection, William, son 
of Henry and Tabitha Sewall, who, after nine days’ vio- 
lent seizure of a canker rash, calmly resigned his infant 
life tothe King of Terrors, June 17, 1787, aged five months 
and seventeen days, He cometh forth like a flower, and 
is cut down.’” 


‘* THERE was a public sale of cigars at the auction 
house of Messrs. Flint, in Front Street. The auc- 


| tioneer was dwelling on one of the finest lots of ‘ im- 
| ported,’ and according to custom was passing a brand 
| among the company to allow those who saw proper 


to judge of the quality by smoking. A man near 
|me, with a florid complexion, curved nose, bright 
black eyes, and withal rather a respectable repre- 
sentation of the used-up man of the world who had 
not abused himself much, took two of the last three; 
the remaining one being handed to me. With the 
greatest care he wrapped them in a piece of paper, 
and placed them in the watch-pocket of his vest. 1 
inspected the one I took, cut off the end, and was 
| about reaching for a light when a hand tapped me 
| lightly on the shoulder. Turning, I beheld my red- 
| faced friend smiling very graciously, and holding out 
| his hand he asked, with the utmost politeness, 

** © Will vou allow me to /ook at that cigar, Sir?’ 

‘*¢ Certainly, Sir,’ I replied, handing it to him. 

‘*He examined it very minutely, turning it over 
and over, placing it occasionally to his nasal organ 
by way of variety. When my patience was nearly 
exhausted, and I was about demanding it of him, he 
| reached for a candle, placed the cigar complacently 
between his lips, and commenced to light and smoke 
it with the greatest expression of satisfaction I ever 
| saw pictured on a countenance. I must confess | 
| felt somewhat ruffled; but determined to show him 
that I did not appreciate his ‘good joke,’ I turned 
| my back to him, and endeavored to devote my atten- 
tion to the sale. To my astonishment my pleasant 
neighbor again touched me on the shoulder. I met 
| his gaze with any thing but pleasure depicted on my 
| countenance. 

“ ¢Sir!’ said I. 

‘(He smiled, and looking me full in the face all 
the time, remarked, with a patronizing air that made 
| me almost feel as if I was guilty of rudeness toward 
| him, 
| *A very fine cigar, Sir. I haven't smoked a 
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cigar like that in a twelvemonth, Sir. See whata | 
beautiful ash! If I was buying cigars that would be 
the brand for me, Sir.’ 

¢¥es, Sir,’ said I, completely floored. And | 
touching his hat with a ‘Good-morning, Sir,’ he de- | 
parted. I hastily inquired of several who he was, 
but none knew him ; and as we can not tell how | 
soon any of us may be ‘short’ in these war times, I 
forgive him.” 


‘Ove of my little twins said to me the other day 
(being not quite three years old), after some dispute 
with her brother to which I was not listening : | 

“Papa, papa! don’t I wear a toat?’ 

“* Why, no, daughter; little boys wear coats.’ 

us Yes, but / wear a toat.’ 

«+ What, little girls wear coats !’ 

“* Yes, papa’ (and ch what a twinkle in her little 
eyes!), ‘pettt-toats.’ Papa gave in instanter.” 


“Mr. Drawrr,—Some time during the first 
quarter of the present century it happened that, in 
that portion of the State of New York known as the 
Mohawk Valley, there lived a:fine old well-to-do 
Dutch farmer, who took it into his head that at the 
place near his house where two ways met would be 
a good place for a tavern, and as he had always more 
cider and sauer-kraut thay he could well get through 
with in his own family, thought it would be an ex- 
cellent way of turning the same into money to dis- 
pense it, with other appropriate condiments, to such 
as would no doubt patronize his house. 

‘The house was built, and himself and wife duly 
installed as host and hostess, 





“ Very soon the fame of their house and their fare 
spread far and wide, and the old gentleman sooner 
than he expected found himself on the high road to 


fortune and to fame. His popularity was unbound- 


ed, and bis opinions on all subjects became the law 
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| in all that section, until at length his neighbors in- 


sisted upon his fitness to dispense justice as well as 
juleps, and accordingly elected him justice of the 
peace. 

“ Almost the first business in this line was the 


| issue of a summons in behalf of one of his neighbors 


and patrons in an action of debt against a person 
living a few miles away, and who, it may be re- 
marked, was not either a patron of the landlord nor 
yet one cf his constituents. We would not inti- 
mate that the decision in the case was at all affected 
by this fact: our duty is merely that of the histo- 
rian, and we will proceed with the story. 

“On the parties appearing before the Justice he 
looked sternly at the defendant, and said, ‘Sir, I am 
sorry that we should meet for the first time under 
such painful cixcumstances. Sir, you are sued.’ 

““*Why, ves, Sir,’ the defendant replied. ‘I be- 
lieve I am; but I shall hope to introduce witnesses 
who will swear—” 

“**Schtop, schtop!’ said the Justice. ‘TI will not 
have any 8chwearing in dish court, nor any tam lies 
neider, Vot did he sue you for if you didn’t owe 
him? I gives shudgment for de blaintiff.’ 

““ Whereupon the Justice left his seat, simply re- 
marking, ‘De court ish done; ant I musht quick 
make dwenty chulips, ordered by de blaintiff just 
so quick ash the court wash done.’” 


In a spirit of profound resignation, and making 
the best of their troubles, two newly-made widow- 
ers met for the first time after their affliction, to 
console each other. With a deep sigh, one of them 


d, 
** Well may I bewail my loss, for I had so few 


| differences with my dear wife, that the last day of 


my married life was as happy as the first.” 
‘*There I am ahead of you, my friend,” said the 
other, ‘‘for the last day of mine was happier !” 
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‘“ THERE seems to be a propensity in all new | drunk—not a bit—I know the way; 4 just deviate: 
prop: 5 ) J 


countries to the use of intoxicating drinks. Kan- | a little to smoke out my cigar.’ 


sas was no exception. One of our politicians was 
found at two o'clock in the morning in front of the 
hotel addressing the horse-post in the most earnest 
manner. 

*“** Hallo, Smith,’ said the discoverer, ‘what are 
you about ?’ 

*** Hush, don’t you see? This is Councilman 


Brown. I’m arguing with him for a free ferry ; | 


he’s a little c-corned, and don’t say nothing; but I'll 
talk him over, and it'll be the making of Omaha.’ 


**Captain Smith was not a regular soaker, and 


when he did take a drop too much disliked to own 


up. Being caught in this way once, he started, as 
he said, for home. I saw him take the opposite di- 
reotion, out into the prairie. I watched his winding 
course till he was almost lost in the distance, then 
started after him. 

“** Where are you going, Captain?’ I asked when 
I had overtaken him. 

“* Going? I'm going home.’ 

“** But this is not the way. There’s your house. 
And I turned him square around, and showed him 
the light from the window. 

“ He straightened himself up, and putting on a 
look of the profoundest gravity, surveyed the posi- 
tion. 

***T know that well enough,’ he said. ‘TI ain’t 


’ 


| 


” 


PerHApPs in no place in the world are there greater 
extremes of society shown than in Kentucky ; cer 
tainly none more elegant, intelligent, or refined, ar 
perhaps none more crude and uncultivated—thougl 
through all there runs the same generous hospitali- 
ty. And this difference seems to run coincident 
with the surface of the country. In those beautiful 
garden spots of Bourbon, Fayette, and Scott coun- 


| ties you may with certainty depend on the finest 


| 





society in the world. But pass into the hilly white 
oak regions of the rivers, and you equally know the 
people, It has been the custom, time out of mind 
for opposing candidates for office to canvass their 
district in company, and discuss together their is 
sues before the people. In the good regions thi 
candidates discuss principles, but in the white- 

they take other means of convincing or persuading 
the people. On one occasion two very distinguish 
ed opposing candidates offered themselves for Cor 

gress from the same district—both since deceased— 
W. W. Southgate, Whig, and John W. Tibbatts 
Democrat. Of course they canvassed together 
Both were talented, accomplished, and witty, an 
both knew well how to please the people. Person 
ally they were friends and relatives. In the intel 
ligent districts they battled like intellectual giants. 
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cee poor regions they fired wit at each other, and business with poor Southgate. In one place, like 
made the people augh. In one of these places they | that mentioned, Tibbatts had pleased them so well 
had been peculiarly happy in their remarks, and | —telling stories and jokes, and playing for them— 


the people greatly enjoyed it. When they left, | that they utterly refused to hear Southgate. They 


sentiment was about equally divided, and the even | said Tibbatts was the man for them, that they want- 
ry of * Hurrah, Southgate!” “ Hurrah, Tibbatts!” | ed no better, and Southgate had better go home; 
was shouted from the harmonious throats of even | they wouldn’t vote for him, ete. He told them that 


parties. Both candidates mounted their horses, and 
left together for their next appointment ; but the 
people, determined to have a good time, remained 


Tibbatts was a dear friend and relative of his, and a 
noble fellow—no better man was to be found (South- 
gate seems like an honest fellow, said they; let us 
hear him). ‘‘ And, fellow-citizens,” said Southgate, 


to finish the enjoyment with a dance. As the op- 
posing aspirants slowly left the scene of mirth each | ‘‘if I can’t go to Congress without abusing my dear 
longed for the finishing touch in moulding political | friend Tibbatts, I'll stay at home forever.” (Hurrah 
sentiment, and each distrusted the other. When | for Southgate! Good! He ought to 2s 
they had gone a mile, Tibbatts discovered he had | too.) ‘“ Why, fellow-citizens! he is the most tal- 
left something at the meeting, and, asking South- | ente d man in Kentucky ; and for accomplishments, 
gate to wait for him, rode back. Southgate, dis- | he hasn't his equal in the world!” (We know ; we 
trusting him, waited a while, and then also returned, | heard him; he played for us. Hurrah for Tibbatts!) 
where his suspicions were verified; for there he | “ But here, my friends, is one thing I can not ap- 
found Tibbatts playing the fiddle, and the people | prove of in my dear brother: he plays better left- 
dancing. Sentiment was all on one side; it was handed than most musicians with their right! But 
all “Hurrah for Tibbatts!” He had carried the | if you only heard him right-handed, he would bend 
day. (Both played with equal skill, but Tibbatts | the trees with his sweet tones. What I blame in 
only left-handed.) Southgate, mortified at his loss, | him is, that when he is among nice people whom 
determined to regain his position. Making his ac- | he likes he plays right-handed; but when he is 
knowledgments, he told the people that with their | among ignorant people for whom he has no regard, 
leave he would play a second to his brother Tib- | whom he thinks jackasses, he says any thing is good 
batts’s delightful music, and with a bow he played | enough for them, and so he plays for them left-hand- 
his best, and soon divided again the people. Throw-| ed!” (What! Why he played left-handed here! 


ing aside his violin, he remarked, he hated fiddling, | Does he mean to insinuate we are ignorant jackass- 


but by their leave he would join in the dance. In 


|es? D—n Tibbatts; away with him! Southgate 


that he had no equal, and soon brought the unani-|is my man! Hurrah for Southgate! etc.) When 


mous “hurrahs” for Southgate. He had triumph- 
ed, and Tibbatts was vanquished. 

Before filling their next appointment Southgate 
was taken sick, and Tibbatts, after waiting two 


weeks, continued his canvass alone. When recov- | 


ered, Southgate followed. He found his rival had 
stolen the hearts of the people, and it was an up-hill 


| the election came Tibbatts got but sixteen votes in 


that precinct. 


Rev. Dr. B—— lately gave this pulpit notice: 
‘*This congregation is respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral of the only swrriring son of Mr. 


| Thomas Miller, to-morrow, at two o'clock p.m.” 


AFTER SUPPER. 
** Miss Jones, will you favor me for the next waltz?" 
“I should be most happy, Mr. Brown; but I'm full.” 
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“J. B. M , a well-known brewer in a small 
way, near this city,” writes a Philadelphia friend, 
‘*never studied book-keeping, and has always kept 
his accounts with his customers in chalk on the back 
of his shop door. A few days since, while out on 
business, his wife (careful body), in cleaning up, 
wiped them all out. He was in great trouble as to 
what he should do in the dilemma. Says she, ‘Can't 
you remember the most of them? Try if you can’t.’ 
He commenced, and put down a number of names 
with the amounts to each. ‘Do you think,’ says 
she, ‘ you have charged them enough yet?’ ‘I don’t 
know about the enough,’ says he; ‘ but I have put 
down better men, by a long shot, than I had there 
before.’” 





A younG lady writes: ‘ Will you allow me to 
give you the correct version of a story which was 
spoiled one day by the process of insertion into your 
Drawer? I ought to know it, for, pars fui, I was a 
part of it; and, by the same token, I ‘can’t abear to 
see’ the only pun I ever perpetrated come to grief. 
‘Peduncks,’ indeed! 

““* What is the learned name for the foot-stalks 
of flowers, Cousin Mary ?’ asked a young gentleman. 

‘** Peduncles,’ was the reply. 





“* “Oh, yes,’ said he, ‘ped-uncles; I had forg, tt 

what kind of ‘ uncles” they are.’ ie 
‘** They are ped-uncles,’ said his cousin: ‘bys 

isn’t of much consequence, for only ped-aunts pe 


a cal] 
them so!’” 


Here followeth a story for the Drawer, whereof 
the hero is a four-year-old Iowan. 
** Little Owie” was saying his prayers one night 
during his father’s absence, and his mother sugve t 
ed, at the close, this additional petition : “God blogs 
dear papa, and bring him safe home.” “ God bess 
dear papa,” the youngster repeated, “ and, ma ima, 
why can’t papa come home in the stage?” The ro. 
| quisite instructions were given, but were, probably 
not fully understood, for, the next night, he ad 
of his own accord, ‘* God bless dear papa, bring 
safe home, and leave the stages behind!” 














Two little girls had gone to sleep, as usual, in 
the same bed. Sarah had pushed and kicked in her 
sleep till Mary was almost driven out. She called, 
“Sarah, lie along, you've crowded me clear on to 
the edge of the bed.” Sarah was half asleep, and 
fretted out, “ Can’t you stick and hang till mom- 
ing ? 
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“Oh yes! It's all very well to say ‘Excuse me;’ but when a man’s covered with ice cream and jelly, and things 
that won't brush off, and has a partner engaged for the German, it’s confounded hard to grin, and say, ‘It's no conse 


quence.’ ” 
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Foshions for Anne. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropleg, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Voier from actual articles of Costume. 


Figure 1.—Brma Tomer. 
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Figure 2.—Unpress Costume. 


HE Brrpat. Torer is quite simple, the chief The principal feature of the Unpress Costume i 

trimming being composed of a berthe and loops | the jacket—an article the popularity of which seems 
of pearl beads and flowers. The wreath is of orange- | to increase instead of diminishing. This is composed 
flowers, with white moss-rose buds. These are also | of mauve-colored merino, with a passamenterie of 
arranged in clusters on the shoulders and scarf, which | velvet. The lace frill is a marked characteristic of 
is of white taffeta. The dress is also of taffeta. | the one which we present. 








